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PREFACE. 



THE following authentic accounts of remark-* 
ableCulpritsare respectfully submitted loihe 
Public with the view of being ^^i/^/y serviceable; 
First, by being a warning lo youth ; who, seri- 
ously considering the fatal end of vice, a§ almost 
every page in this work records, may early 
imbibe a due abhorrence of its deformity and 
learn by times to shun its dangerous path. We 
are told that a 'young man was happily reclaim- 
ed by the representation of the play of " George 
Barnwell,'' it is not therefore improbable but 
the scenes of depravity which these volumes 
disclose may have an equal impression. — 
Secondly, by being a useful book of reference, 
with respect to extraordinary cases: conse- 
quently, it is presumed, theCkiMiNAL Re- 
corder will not be unworthy the library of 
all classes. We have had, it is true, many 
voluminous works of this nature: but they have 
been one and all, tedious details of every male- 
fiictor, and consequently repitltions of the same 
frases; calculatecl more to disgust, than either 

intcre*! 
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inlereUorini^lmcttbe reader. The&llowin^, 
however, in a collection of the most exlraurdi- 
a»ty Cbaradersin (heUNiTeDK'HCDOM who 
have sufTered Death, Transporlalion, &c. fbi 
their various oRences; including others which 
have been attended with remarkable verdicts, 
&c. Some, who have endured a iimited con- 
finement have.we acknowledge, been purposely 
omitted ; in liopes that they are now no longer 
o&nders, but useful members of society. The 
embettishmenls which accompany several ol oat 
narratives have been taken from triginal like- 
nesses and, we trust, will be a further recom- 
mendation of OQT tioA, 

As an interesting Appendix (o this W-vk, 
an account of the various Punishments inflicted 
on ihoM who transgress the laws of their 
Country; viz, the Rack, Knout, Cage, Guillo- 
line, &c. Bi! well as a description of tlieir 
Crimes by which the»e PunithraenU are incur- 
red, &c. &c. are given in the last volunie, 
under appropriate heads, alphabetically Strang- 
ed from the best authorities, including some 
original observations ; which improvement is 
farther illustrated by suitable Plates descriptive 
of those modes of Punishtnent, &c used by 
those who make deprcdatkins on Society, by 
which the unwary may guard againstihem. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 

S K E T C H E S, 



-X^LEXANDER, MOSES, (forgery,) iras a 
Jfttive of the city of Glasgow in North Britain. 
Ifie was scarcely arrived to manhood when he tra* 
Y'^llcd to London j and for several years he carried 
i pack about the country, retailing different sorts 
Jf goods, but linen was the principal article in 
^Hich he dealt. He was naturally of an industrious 
|isposition ; and his industry procured him success. 
tie made overtures of marriage to a young woman» 
).,>(ho had two uncles possessed of considerable pro- 

rrty 5 and knowing that they intended to give her 
marriage-portion, and to make her their heir, he 
gained credit for a large assortment of linen-drapery 
goods, and opened a warehouse on Fish-street'hill ; ' 
iccordingly the young woman's relations, believing 
bim to be in flourishing circumstances, gave their 
|onsent to the marriage, which was in a short time 
■Solemnized i soon afterwards he connected himself 
in partnership with a linen-draper in Holborn» 
Darned Nicol, who was a man of unblemished inte« 
grity, but encumbered with a numerous family^ 
which occasioned some pecuniary embarrassments. 
This man being perfectly conversant ii^ the wholc- 
" VOL. J. B sale 



2 ALEXANDER. 

sale bnh»tlr of the linen trade, it was apted rh; 
should travel to Manchester, Glasgow, and < 
places, for the purpose of purchasing goods. / 
ander kept the circumstance of his partners! 
profound secret from his wife^s relations; bu 
of her uncles happened to be in Alexander's cc 
ing house, wh«n a bill was brouglivt for accept! 
payable by Alexander and NicoL Hereupoi 

fentleman upbraided the former for concealing 
im so material a circumstanc* as that of his \ 
connected iii partnership : the other declared, 
no partnership subsisted ; that Nicol "was no 
than his servant, and had inserted his owp nai 
the draft either through mistake or villainy. 
Nicol*s return to London in about two mo 
yUexander denied bis having a right to part o; 
business ; and said he would submit the decisic 
the case to the court of chancery. Though ar 
of co-partnership had been regularly exi^cuted 
col, on account of his embarrassed circumsta 
declined entering into an expensive suit of law \ 
about eight months after tbi» diflference, ^ 
took place in the^ summer of 1765, Alexander 
ing quitted his house on Fish street-hill, and 01 
a warehouse in Tooley-street, Southwark, fail 
the amount of about sixty thousand pounds: 
upon it was publicly known, that he was the 
cipal of a great number of retail shops estahlisl 
different parts of the town, under a varie 
Barnes ; and it was considered as an extraord 
circumstance that, with a capital so very inade* 
to the extensive trade into which he haid laun 
he should be able to support his credit for so h 
period : but the public surprise abated wh 
ivas discovered, that he had chiefly depended c 
circulatipn of notes of hand and bills of exch: 
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Alter same time he engaged again in business^ and 
« second failure took place; though for a sum 
greatly inferior to the claims of his former creditors. 
Having now no expectation of assistance front 
kis wife's relations : he contrived means for establish- 
ing himself again in buyiness, which he was better 
enabled to carry on by means of notes of hand being 
frequently lent him by a man named Brown. Thia 
Brown was in France towards the end of the year 
<76S ; and about that time he became connected 
with one Aked, of I«eeds in Yorkshire, whose notes 
he passed for the support of his drooping credit, in 
the manner that he had formerly negotiated those 
of Brown. Having borrowed eighty pounds on % 
note of Aked's, endorsed in the nafme of Brown, for 
ninetyVeight pounds, mx shillings, and it not bein£ 
Ipaid when due, he gave Mr. Fryar, who had ad* 
vi^nced the money, another note, as collateral secu- 
rity, assuring him that in a few days the notes 
should be redeemed. At length Fryar accused 
Alexander of forgery ; and he was committed td 
Newgate. He was acquitted on indictments found 
against him for two other offences of a simitar na* 
ture ; but though several witnesses swore the wri* 
ting was not the prisoner's, he was convicted of 
forging the endorsement on the bill for ninety- eight 
pounds "six shillings. Brown would have proved 
the most material witness; and, ~ had he been in 
' England, the prisoner would, perhaps, have derived 
great advantage from his evidence. His behaviour^ 
while in Newgate, was suitable to his unhappy cir- 
cumstaQces; but he entertained strong hopes of 
being considered as an object of the royal mercy* 
Indeed, from a variety of circumstances great num- 
bers of people believed him to be innocent of the 
fact i and very powerful interest was made for pre* 
' • , B 2 serving 



4 ANDREWS*. 

serving his life. On the morning appointed for ha 
execution he was respited tor a v\,eek ; ami before 
the expiration of that time (it being represented that 
messengers were gone to France in search of Brown) 
he was respited for a week longer. Brown's affida- 
vit was brought from France> expressing that be 
vrote the endorsement that Alexander had been 
charged with forging. The affidavit being carried 
to his Majesty at Richmond, he was pleased to re- 
fer the matter to Lord Weymouth ; but his lord* 
ship*s interference could not be obtained, he being 
then at his country seat. The sheriffs attended at 
I4cwgate the next morning, in order to conduct the 
prisoner to the place of execution. He informed 
them that his friends were gone to Richmond, to- 
niake a second application to the king j and they 
consented to defer their melancholy office till the 
issue of the intercession should be known. No fur- 
ther respite being obtained, the prisoner was. taken 
from Newgate about half past twelve oV;lock> at- 
tended by a dissenting minister, with whom he 
prayed in an earnest and devout manner. At the 
place .of execution his behaviour was decent and 
composed ^ and he persisted in the declaration of his 
innocence till the last moments of his life. He suf* 
fered. about half past two in the afternoon of the 9th 
of August, 1769. 

ALLPRESS, JOSEPH. See Guyant, John. 

ANDREWS, JOHN, (forqery,) wasa native 
of Essex, and for some time grazier, having sent a 
number of cattle to Smithfield market : after which 
he saiJed to the East-Indies, where he acquired a 
sufficient sum to enable him to deal in seamen*s 
tickers, on his return to England. This business, 
sufficiently oppressive to the poor sailors, he carried 
to the height of extoitiQn, and frequently obtained 

of 
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of tbem fifty per ceiit. on advancing money on 
their tickets. After thus lending money for some 
time» he ventured on the dangerous practice of forg* 
ing the wiHs of seamen^ inr oider to defraud the wi- 
dows, and met with a narrow escape at Maidstone, 
on a charge of publishing a forged letter of attorney. 
He employed some women of his acquaintance in 
London, to whom be used to give small gratuities 
to personate the widows of seamen, and by. their 
perjuries he frequently acquired considerable siiius ' 
of money. Quarrelling at last with a woman named 
Elizabeth Nichdlsrwith whom he was thus connec- 
ted, blows ensyed, arid the' woman determined to be 
revenged, but disguised her sentiments, till she ,had 
an opportunity of injuring him in the most iessential 
manner. ,Hc applied to her on a particular occasion 
to personate the widow, of a seaman to wliotQ thirty 
pounds were, due, and to swear that she had a will iii 
her favour. The woman, with a view first to make 
an advantage of Andrews, and then to betray him^ 
^did as she was directed, and signed her name to a 
forged wUl: in Doctors Commons t in consequence of 
which. Andrews, received thirty pounds .it the navy 
office, and became pc^sscssed of the' seaman^s ticket 
for. fourteen pounds. This ticket he . offered for 
aak t6 a man who kept ah alehouse in Oxfbrd-road ; 
but the latter refused to buy it, unless the woman 
would sign the receipt for it, which she readily did, 
expecting Andrews would give httt a good part ofF 
the money thus illegally obtained; but on his refu^- 
sal to give her more than half a guinea^ she deter* 
mined on immediate revenge. To carry her scheme 
into effectual execution, she weat to another woman 
with wHpm Andrews was co'nnected, and both of 
them having given information againist him, he was 
taken into custody, and lodged in Newgate. As it 

* 3 yi^ 
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6 ANDREWS. 

was fyresumed that his ofFeiices bad been numerous 
the toliowing scheme was, adopted to iind T M cvi* 
dence of his guilt. The lord mayor commissioned 
R person, who had formerly known* him, to go to 
Newgate, and hint to him that a warrant would be 
issued to search his lodgings. Andrews having pa- 
pers which he thought of great >;onsequence to con- 
ceal, desired his supposed friend to pack tbem in a 
basket, and leave them nith an acquaintance in the 
Minories. .Hereupon the prisoner gave the roan 
his keys> who went, packed up the goods, and car- 
ried them as directed. This was done to discovert 
if possible, whether Andrews had any accomplices! 
that, if he had, his guilt might' be' the more clearly 
ascertained, by procuring fttronger evidence against 
him. When the papers were deposited in the Mi- 
nories the lord mayor issued a search warrant i in 
consequence of which his officers found sixty-four 
forged wills, and powers of attorney f but no proof 
arose that he had any accomplices, except the wo- 
men whom he had employed as his aeents. One of 
these women, however, deposed that she had received 
above five hundred pounds fdr him, by swearing to 
Gorged wills i but tnat half- a-gninea for each per- 
jury was all the compensation she received. An* 
drews, who was in possession of a considerable sum 
of money when he > was commit feed to Newgate^ had 
no idea that Efficient evidence could be adduced of 
his guilt; but when he was brought to trial, the tes- 
timony of the two women was so positive > against 
4iim, that the jury did not hesitate to convict him, 
and sentence of death passed of course. His beha- 
viour after conviction was remarkably morose, re- 
served, and untractabie^ He absolutely rejected the 
good offices of the ordinary of Newgate, which at 
i]r^t caused a suspicion that he was a Roouui Catho- 
lic i 
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tk^ but aslie was not visited by any priest, fhistuft^ 
apicion wore off, andhisTeJectlon was attributed to 
tbe obstinacy and giooin of bis own n»ind. He re*, 
fused to ackoowicdge the justice of the sentence bjf 
which he was condemned; alledging, in excuse foe 
his conduct, that having lost large sumsof money bf 
some seamen, he was justified in endeavouring to 
make others pay the deficiency. He seemed agi* 
tated in the highest degree when put into the cart on 
the morning of execution. His whole frame was 
convulsed $ and when at the fatal tree, deqiair 
seemed to have taken possession of his soul. He 
$aid a short prayer, but did ^ot address the sur- 
rounding multitude.- He suffered at Tyburn^ 
March 23, 1752. 

ANGIER, HUMPHRY, (robber,) was « 
native of Ireland, born near Dublin j but his pa* 
rents removing to Cork, put him apprentice to a 
cooper in that city. He had not been long in this 
Station before his master desired to get rid of him^ 
on_account of his untoward disposition. Thus dis* 
charged, he lived the life of a vagabond for two 
years, and his father apprehending that he "would 
come to a fatal end, brought him to England in the 
eighteenth year of his age. Still' however, he con- 
tinued his dissipated course 6f life^ till having got 
considerably in debt, 'he enlisted for a soldier, to 
avoid being lodged in prison. ■ As this happened in 
the year 1715* he was sent to Scotland to oppose the 
rebels J but, robbing a farmer in that country, he 
was ponied by receiving five hundred lashes,^ in 
consequence of the sentence of a Court MartiaL 
The rebellion ended, Angier came to London, and 
obtained his discbarge. Here he became acquainted 
with William Duce, (see Duc£) whose sister he 
married at an alehouse in the verge of the Fleet. 

Aftw 




blm- The crealer part of the Spiniirds Uiiing 
abandoned toe place. Angler obtained a coniidtr- 
>b1e sum bj plunder. On hisieturn to England he 
1>ecanie acquainted' with Butkr's asociaccii and ml 
concenied with tbtm in several af their UhUss de- 
predation!, bot refused to hare anf ibare in acts of 
barbaritjr. Angier now kept a house of ill famt, 
which oas resuned to by the other ihicres ; and one 
night after iliey had been out on one of theli 
exploit!. Meads told the follawinji hoirid lale ; 
" We bare been out ; and the best fun of all wit, 
fn engagement niih a smock-faced shoemaker, 
nlMm we met on the Kcntidi road. W« asked 
him bow fat be was goiDg, and he said, be nai just 
married, and going hoBie to ax Vn reUdoni. Af- 
tet.a little more discoune, we persuaded him to tun 
rather out of the road to look, for a bird's neit, 
nhieh as soon as he had done, we bound and gagged 
him, after which nc lobbed him, and ncie going 
away } but I being in a meiry humour, aod wact- 
ing to have a little diversion,' turned about with 
mj pittol, and shot him through the head." Bad 
aA Angier was in other retpccts, he was shocked it 
Ihit itory, told bis com)iuiioos that tbek was na 
courage in cruelty, and Iroa that time refused 10 
drink with any of them. Afier this be kept a 
bouse of ill fame near Charing Cross, letting lodg- 
ingt to ihicvei, and receiving stolen gooda. While 
in tbii way of life he went to see an eicccution at 
Tyburn, and did not return till four o'clock the 
next morning } when, during bli absence an affait 
happened, which was attended with troublesome 
con)t<)uencEs. A Dutch woman metting with a 
gcDtlemui in th; stieet, coDductcd.htm to Angler's 
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*f where he drank so freely that he ft]\ asleep* 
the' woman robbing him of his watch anci 
y, made her escape. The gentleman awaking 
Angier returned, charged him with the rob- 
t in consequence of which he was committed to 
n» but was afterwards discharged, the grand 
not finding the bill against ' him. Soon after 
vife was indicted for robbing a gentleman of 
ratch and a guinea, but was fortunate mough 
: acquitted for want of evidence. The follow- 
.ccident happened about the same time : A wo- 
named Turner had drank so much at Angier^s 
e that he conducted her up to bed j but while 
asin^he room with her, his wife entered in a 
, and demanding of her how she could pre- 
: to keep company with her husband* at* 
:d and beat the woman. William Duce being- 
le house, went up to interfere j but the distur- 
e was by this time so great, that it was neces- 
to send for a constable. The officer no sooner . 
ed, than Mrs. Turner charged Angier and his 
with robbing her j on which ihey were taken 
custody and committed : but when they were 
ght to trial, they were acquitted, as there was 
roof of any robbery, to the satisfaction of the 
Dyer, who was evidence against Duce and 
er, lived at this time with Angier as a waiter $ 
the master and the man used occasionally to 
nit footpad robberies together; for Vvhich they 
several times apprehended, and tried at the Old 
;y { but acquitted, as the proiieciitors could not. 
r to their persons. Angier's character noyv 
f so notorious, (hat no person of any reputation 
Id be seen in bis house ; and the expences attend- 
lis repeated prosecutions were so great, that he 
compelled , to decline business. After this, he 

kept 
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Ittpt a (iii)~«ho)> in Glioft'i-Hiilcu, Dr<Ky4a»c| *b^ . 
this liouM was fifequcBWd by company of (ht »nic 
kinil 31 thcKc he hij rormerly tntcrtained, particu- 
larly parton Ifindsey. Linddcy baving pre>ail«i on 
I a gentleman to go to tbh house, made >him diunt, 
and ihen robbed him of acveral valuable srtldni 
but pi-ocuTing himtelf to be admitted an evidence, 
charged Angier and his (vife with the rx>bbe<7: 
tbey haJ again the good fbituiie to escape, tbt 
character orLindsey being at thb time lo infamoiis, 
that (bp court and jury paid no regard to any thing 
4ie said. . Soon aftcF, hovtever, Mrs. Angier wal 
transported for picking a gentleman's pocket, lad 
her huibaud was convicted on two capital indicl- 
ineut^ i the one for robbing Mr. Lcwin, the city 
niarshall, near Harn«cy, of ten guineas and uime 
eitver, end the other for robbing a waggoner near 
Knigbisb ridge. On both tb;»e trials. Dyer, who 
nas concerned in the robberies, wakadrnitted an evi> 
dence against Angier. After conviction, he was 
visited by numbers of persons, whose pockets had 
been picked of valuable articles, in the hupe of get- 
ling s«ne iiilelligeDce of the property they had lost ; 
but he said, " ho was nevir guilty of such mean 
practices as picking of pockets, and all hU asso- 
ciates were ibore it, except one Hugh Kellyj who 
•ras tian<parled for. robbing a woman of a sbroud, 
which she was carrying home to cover liet deceased 
hustjand." He luttered at'Tyburn, September 9, 
1713. 
ANSEL, JAMES. See Waltham Blacks, 

THE. 

ARAM, EUGENE, (muhdekeh,) a tnan of 

considerable erudition, which he acquired under 
great disail vantages, and who was alvo remarkable 
for his unhappy fatCi and the singular circumstances 
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tSiar occasioned and attended it, was born at Rams* 
gilly a little village, in NetbcrdaleyVorkiihire, in the 
year 1704.' He was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily, but his father was rn no higher station than 
Yhat of a gardener, though of great nierit in that 
occupation. He was removed, when very youngs 
together with bis mother, to Skelson, near Newby ^ 
and, when he was five or six years old, his father 
making a little purchase in Bondgate, ncarRipponV 
-liis familv went thither. He was there sent to 
school, where he learned to read the New Testament 
in English, which was all he was ever taught, ex-' 
cept that, some considerable time after, he was un- 
der the tuition of the,Rev. Mr. Aleock, of Burusal, 
for about a month. When he was about thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, he went to his father in 
Newby, and attended him in the family there, tilt 
the death of Sir^Edward Blackett. It was in the 
house of this gentleman, to whom his father was 
gardener, that his propensity to literature first ap- 
peared. He was, indeed, always of a solitary dispo- 
sition, and vncommonly fond of retirement and 
books} and here he enjoyed all. the advantages of 
leisure and privacy. He applied himself at first 
chiefly to mathematical studiefs in which he made a 
considerable proficiency. At about sixteen years t>f 
age, he was sent to London to the house of Mr* 
Christopher Blackett,whom he seived for some time 
in the capacity of book-keeper. After continuing 
here a^year, or more, he was taken with the small 
pox, and suffered severely under that distemper. H« 
afterwards returned into Yorkshire, in consequence 
of an invitation from his father, and there continued 
to prosecute his studies, but found in polite litera- 
ture much greater chatms than in the mathematics ; 
ivhich occa^oned him new chiefiy t» ap£>ly himself 
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to poetrjr, history, and antiquitle). Aft 
was invited to Ncthftdaici. nhcrc he eng 
school, and marriEd. But his mactiage [ 
unhippy connection ; for to the miscondui 
wife he aftennardi attributed the itiiffotti 
betel him. In the mean while, having 
his deReiency in the learned language!, h 
himself to the grammatical study of the I 
Greek tongues; after nhieh he read, n 
aridity and diligence, all the Latin clas^ 
rians and potts. He then went through t 
Testament j and lastly, vemured upon He^ 
mer, Tbeocriiuj, Herodotus, and Thucyc 
gelher with all the Greek tragedian*. 
William Notton, Esq. a gentleman wh 
friendship for him, invited him to Knarei 
Here he acquired theknowleHgeaf the Hd 
read the Pentateuch in that language, in 
returned to London, and srrved the Rc». I 
blanc, as usher in Latin and writing, in Pi 
and, with thii gentleman's assistance, he 
the knowledge of the French language, 
afterwards employed, »s an usher and tuto 
ral different parts of England ; during wbic 
became acquainted with heraldry and hot 
also ventured upon Chaldee and Arabic, t 
of which be found' easy from its near c< 
with the Hebrew. He then investigateil ll 
Bi far as passible, in all its dialects ; and h 
gun to form collections, and made compai 
tween the Celtic, the English, the Latin, tl 
and the Hebrew, and found a great affinitj 
them, he lesolved to proceed through all 
guages, and to form a comparative Lexicc 
in the midst of these learned labours and < 
it appears, that Aratn committed a din: 
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coofd not naturally bave been expected from a man 
«f so stDdiou» a turoj and which is the more extraor-r 
d'mstry, as the inducement that ied him to it. is said 
ta have been only gain, though he hiinstrlf after* 
wards assigned a different motive. Oh th^Sth of 
February y 1744-59 he murdered Daniel Ctark, a 
Bhoemakeff in conjunction with whom, and another 
person^ he seems before to have been concerned- in 
some frauduknt practices. The murder, however^ 
was concealed near fourteen years, and then was dis- 
covered by a skeleton being accidentally found, 
which wassupposed to be that -of Clark. This was 
z mistake ; but it led to a discovery of the whole 
transaction, which is thus related : — A labourer was 
employed to dig foi^ stone to supply a lime-kib, at 
9 place called Thistle-Hill, nearKnaresborough, and 
having dugal)out two feet deep, he found the bones 
of a human body, and the bones being still joined 
to each other by the ligatures of the joints, the body 
appeared to have been buried double. This acci- 
dent immediately became the subject of general cu- 
jiosity and inquiryr Some hints had been formerly 
flirown out by Aram's wife, that Clark was mur- 
dered { and it was well remembered, that his dis* 
appearance iVas veiy sudden. This occasioned 
Aram's wife to be sent for, as was also the Coroner,^ 
and an inquisition was entered into; it being be- 
lieved, that the skeleton found waft that of Daniel 
Clark. Mrs. Aram declared, that she believed 
-Clark had been murdered by her husband and 
Richard Houseman. The latter, when he was 
brought before the Coroner, appeared to be in great 
confusion, trembling, changing colour, andfaulter- 
ing in his speech during the examination. The 
Coroner desired him to take up one of the bones, 
probably to-Qbserve what fuahcr effect that might 
I . C. produce^ 



produce ) and Housemui, accordingly lakhtg 
one of the bonen, said, " Tbi* is no more Dr 
Clark's bone tbin it U mine/' These woidi w 
pronounced in auch a manner ai convinced ih 
presenti that they proceeded not from Housema 
lupposition that Claik was alive, but fmin his c 
tain knonledge where bis bones really lay. Accc 
ingly, after tome evasions, he said that Clack < 
muidered by Eugene Aram, and (hat the body < 
. buried in St. Robert's cave, neac fCnaresborou. 
Hcaddedfurtber, that Clark's head lay to the rig 
in [he turn, at the entrance of the cave i and a s 
Icton was accordingly found there exautJy in the | 
lure he described. In consequence of thi»' A 
ivas apprehended at Lynn, in Norfolk, being at i 
tiTieuther of a school th«re. He wai brought f 
thence to York castle, and on ihe 3d of Aug 
175 J, was tried at the county assizer for the mur 
He was found guilty on the testimony of Ricl 
Hoiiseman, who, being arraigned, and acquit 
became an evidence agaitut Aram, whose testim 
was corroborated by tnat of Aram's wife, and o 
circunulantial evidence. The fact seems to I 
been, that Houseman and Aiam together murd 
Clark, and jointly dragged his body into thee 
where it vras found in the posture described 
Houseman. It was supposed that Aram got al 
money Clark bad received for hLi wife'* fort 
amounting to above 160I. The defence whic 
read in Court on this occasion, which is exceed! 
curious, and at once an evidence of bis taste 
erudition, though not of bis innocence, i 
follows : 

" My Lord, 
". J know not whether it is of right, or thri 
sotne indulgenct: of youi tofdsbiji, tbu 1 an 
I 
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lowed the liberty at this bar, and at this timei to at- 
tempt a defence ; incapable, and uninstructed, as I 
am to speak. Since^ while I see so many eyes upon 
mtf so numerous and awful a concourse, fixed with 
attention, and filled with F know not what expec- ^ 
tancy, I labour not with guilty my lord, but with 
perplexity. For having nevpr seen a court but this, 
being wholly unacquainted with law, the customs of 
the bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall 
his so little capable of speaking with propriety in 
this placi;, that it ex«eeds my hope,Jf I shall be able 
-to speak at all. I have heard, my lord, the indict- 
ment nzdf wherein I find myself charged with tlie 
liighest crime 5 with an enormity I am altogether 
incapable of} a fact*, to the commission of which 
there goes far more insensibility of heart, mofe pro- 
fligacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. And 
nothing possibly could have admitted a presumption * 
of this nature, but a depravity, not inferior to that 
Imputed to me. However, as I stand indicted at 
your lordship's bar» and have heard what is called 
.evidence educed in support of such a charge, I 
very humbly solicit your lordship*s patience, and 
heg the hearing of this respectable audience, while 
I, single and unskilful, destitute of friends, and un- 
assisted by counsel, say something, perhaps, like 
argunnent, in my defence. J shall consume but lit- 
tle of your lordship's time ; what J have to say will 
t).e. short, and this brevity, probably, will be the best 
part of it : however, it is oflFered with all possible 
Regard} and the greatest submission to your lord- 
ship's consideration, and that of this honourable 
^urt.— First, my lord, the whole tenor of my con- 
duct in life contradicts every particular of this in-, 
dietment. Yet I ^ad never said this, did not my 
presentf circumstances extort it from me> and seem 
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to riaici it nepesary. Permit me here, mylotSit* 
call upou maligiiity itscll", so longand cruelly bu-iel 
in this proMcution, to charge upon me any immor^ 
lity, ol' which jirejudice waa not ihe authi>r. Ho, 
my Intd, I coticcrled iiti.si:heniesof f>'aud, proieeit4 
no vioIi^Bre, injitced no man's persmf or ptoptnf. 
Wy days were honestly laberioua, my nights intenst- 
ly.iludious. And, I liumbly conceiTe, my notice 
«r this, especially at this time, will iiot be iJioiigla 
impertinent, or unseaMnable I but, at least, detciv- 
itig some attention ; becauae, <ny lord, thH any p<^ 
•on,aftcraicmpetate useofliretaseriet of thinking 
juidactu^ regukriy, and .without one sing]e;deTi*- 
tion from sobriety, should plunge into thu ve^ 
-depth of profligacy, precipitately an4 at oncci is ai- 
together improbable and tui precede n ted, and ab«d- 
luicly inconsistent with the course of ihings Maa- 
i:ind h never conupted at once ; villainy >a alwa^ 
f rogres»ivc, and declines from right, stfp alter nej^ 
■tilt every regard of probity i> lo^t, and ever senw J 
all moi'al obligation totally perishes. Again, xnj 
lord, a suspicion of thin kind, nhich nolbing but 
malevolence cuuld entertain, and ignorance propa- 
gate, is violently opposed by my very situation a 
tliat time, with lespect to health : for, but a little , 
jpace before, I had been coniincil to tny bed, anl 
suffered under a very long and severe disorder, aiil 
was not a]>le, for half a year logelher,«omucb asU 
>ra1k. The tlistemper l<t^ me indeed,' yet slowbf 
and in pair i hut so niacctaied, so cnleebled, that i 
was reduced iiicrulchtsj and was bo far from beirq; 
•veil about the time I amvharged with this l^ct,thK 
I never to iliis day ptrlcctly recoveied. -Could ihet 
a person in this coudiiion take any thing into hii 
Jlead so unlikely, ip e^ctavaganl > I, past the vi- 
gour of my age/ teisblc and valetudinary, with n* 
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inducement to engage, no ability to accomplish, no 
vrtapon wherewith to perpetrate such a fact ; with- 
out interest, withont power, witho«t motive, with- 
outmeans. Besides, it must needs occur to every 
one, that an action of this atrocious nature is never 
lieard of, but, when its springs are laid open, it 
appears that it was to support some indolence, or 

, supply some luxury, to satisfy some avarice, or 
oblige some malice ; to prevent some real, or some 
imaginary want : yet I lay not under the influence 
of any one of these. Surely, my lord, I may, con- 
sistent with both truth and modesty, affirm thus 
much ; and none, who have any veracity, and knevr 
me, win ever question this.. ItTthe second place,' 
the disappearance of Clark is suggested as an argu- 
ment of his being dead : but the uncertainty of such 
an inference frdrn that, and the fallibility of all con- 
clusions of such a sort from such a circumstance, art* 
too obvious, and too notorious, to require instances!' 

. yet, superceding many, permit mh to produce a* 
very recent one, and that afforded by this castle., 
In June, 1757, William Thompson, for all the vigi-" 
lance of this place, in open day-Jight, and double- 
ironed, made his escape ; and, notwishstanding an' 
immediate inquiry set on foot, the strictest search* 
and all advertisement, was never seeiri or heard of 
since. If then Thompson got off unseen, throu^Hj 
all these difficulties, how very easy was it for Clark^ 
when none of them opposed him ? But what woukV 
be thought of a prosecution commenced'against any , 
one teen last with Thompson ? Permit me next, my 
lord, to observe a little upon the bones which have 
been discovered. It is said, which perhaps is say-* 
ing very far, that these are the skeleton of a man. 
It is possible hideed it may : but is there any cer- 
tain knowa criterion, which incontestably di«itt-« 
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gtii<>1ies the stx in human boTiM t Let it be con^ 
dercd, my lord, whether the ascertaining of ibil 
-point ought Qot (Q precede anjr attempt to identify 
them. The place of tbcir deposiium too_claimt 
much more attention than it commonly bestoned 
upon it : for, of all placet in the world, none could 
have mentioned any one, <Rherein there was greater 
ceri>in(y of finding human bones, than a hermitagt; 
except he should poiiu out a church-yard : hetrait- 
agrsin lime pist, being not only places of religioiu 
retirement, but of burial too. And it has scarce at 
never bceo heard of, but that cTery cell, now known, 
contains, or contained, thee relict of humanity \ 
(tome mutilated, and some intire. I do not inform, 
))ut give me leave lo remind your lotdthip, that here 
tat solitary sancity, and here the hermit, or .the an- 
chorfti, hpped that repose for their hones, when 
dead, they heic enjoyed when living. All this 
while, my lord, I am sensible this is known to your 
lordibip, and many in this court, better than I. 
, But it seems necessary to my case, that others, who 
have noi at all, perhaps, adverted to things of this 
nature, and inay have concern in my trial, should be 
made acquainted with it. Suffer i>ie then, my lord) 
to ptoducp a few of many evidencesi that these cells 
were used ai repositories of the dead, and to enu< 
mctate a few, in which human bones have been, 
found, as it happened in this in question g leit, tq 
tome, that accident might seem extraordinary, an4 
consequently, occasion prejudice. — i. The bones,!^ 
was supposed, of iheSaxon, St. Dubiitiuf, were dis- 
covered buried in his cell at Guy's clifF, near yfar- 
wick, as appears (tarn the authority of Sir Willian 
Dngdale. i- The bones, thought to be those of 
the anchorest Rosia, were but lately discovered in ^ 
FlfUat Royslon, intitej taiff and uaidccayed, thopgh 
■ ibey 
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niust have laih tntert^d for several centuries, 
proved by Dr. Stukely. 3. But our own coun* 
nay, almost this neighbourhood,, supplies an- 
instance : lor, in January 1747, were found by 
Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentleman, 
ones, in pare, of some recluse, in tbe-cell at 
lolm, near Hatfield. They were believed to 
hose of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who 
ong made this cave his habitation. 4. In Fe- 
-y 1744, part of Wooburn abbey being pulled 
I, a large portion of a corpse appeared, even 
the flesh on^ and whidi bore cutting with a 
', though it it certain this had lain above two 
red years, and how much longer is doubtful i 
[lis abbey was founded in ii45» and dissolved 
38 or 9. What would have been said, what 
'^d, if this hac| been an accident to the bones 
estion ? Further, my lord, it is not yet out of 
; memory, that at a little distance from Knares- 
igh, in a field, part of the manor of the wor- 
nd patriot Baronet, who doeih that borough the 
tr to represent it in Parliament, were found, in 
ng fv.r gravel, not one human skeleton only, 
ye or six, deposited, side by side, with each an 
iaced at his head) as your lordship knows was 
in ancient interments. About the s^nie. time* 
1 another field, almost close. to this borougby 
lisco^ered also> in searching for gravel, an« 
human skeleton-; but the piety of the same 
y gentleman ordered both the pits /to be fille4 
;ain, commendably unwilling to disturb the 
Is the invention of these bones forgotten, 
or industriously conpealed, that the discovery 
se in question may appear the more singular 
Ktraordinary? Whereas, in fact, there is no- 
extraordinary in it. My lord, aloaost every 
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(lace conceals i-ucj> remains. In fields, inWlls'i 
igh-wiy iidct, in conimons, lie frequent and iin-u*- 
|icctrd boli«i. And our present allotmcr.ta for K* 
tor the departed are but of some centurict. /" 
other particular eeems not la claim a littte of r 
lordthip't notire, and that of the gentlemen of 
juryj which is, that perhaps no examjile otcun 
more thin one skr:Ietnn being found in one c 
and in the cell in tjuestton -wai found but o 
agreeable. In thii, to the priuliarity of every Mhec 
luionn «ell in Briuin. Not the invcntioo of oOe 
■keteton, then, hut of two, would have aptKitel 
lolpkioui and iinconimoii. But then, my lord, te 
attempt to identify theie, ivhen even to iJentifylii 
ing men wmetimev has proved no difficult, as m it 
Clie of Perkin Warhwk and Lambert Symncl at 
home, and of Don Sebaiiiian abroad, will be lookii 
upon perhaps as in JtiempI to determine what is is- 
determinalile. And I hope too ii nlll not paw ua- 
coDsidered here, where gentlemen believe with cao- 
tion, tbink with leason, and decide with hummitf, 
»>hit interest the rndcavour to do this is calciilaicJ | 
to serve, in a-signjng proper ptmonaliry to thuii 
bones, whow paiticulai appropriation can only ap- i 
pear to ciemal Omniscience. Permit mc, my Jordt 
also very hnmbly to rcmon-trate, that, as humai | 
bones uppeai to have been the inseparable adjuncts ij 
of <v£ryceU, even any person'^ naming such a place 
at random as containing them, in tlui caee, shewi 
him rather im fortunate than conscious prtscten I, and 
that these attendants on every hermitage only acci- 
dentally concurred with thii conjecture. ' A meit 
casual coincidence of words and things. But it 
leems anothci skeleton has been discovered by some 
labouier, which was full as conRdenily averred to 
be Claik'i as tliii. My lord, mutt soinecf the liv- 
ing. 
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9^» if il promotes some interest, be made answer- 
hie for all the bones that earth has concealed, ami' 
hance exposed ? And might not ^ place where 
lones lay< be mentioned by a peisof^ by chance, as 
rell as found by a labourer by chance ? Or is it 
nore criminal accidentally to name where bones lie, 
han accidentally to find where tbey lie ? Here too 
s a human skull produced, which is fractured j 
nit was this the cause, or ivas it the consequence of 
kath ; was it owing to violence, or wa^itthe effect 
Dt* natural decay ? If it was violence, was that vio- 
iencc before or after death ? My lord, in May 17329 
the remains of William, lord archbishop of this pro- 
rince, were taken up, by permission, i» this catbe- 
ifaly and the bones of the skull were found broktn $ 
fet certainly he died by no violence offered to htm 
»liv«, that Could oocai^ion that fractuie there. Let 
it be considered, my lord,. that, upon the dissolur 
lion of reiigioas houses, and the comrr»enceinent of 
the refoKmatioB, the ravages of those times both af- 
fected the living and the de^. In search after ima-* 
ginary treasures, coffins were broken up, graves and 
vavlts dug open, monuments ransacked, and, shrines 
demolished ; your lord&hip k'nows that these viola* 
tions proceeded so far, as to. occasion parliamentary 
authority to restjFain them; and it did, about tht 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I en* 
treat your lordship suffer not the violences, the de-* 
predations, and the. iniquities- of those times to he 
imputed to this. Moreover, what gentleman here 
is ignorant that Knaresborough had a castle f whlchy. 
though now a ruin, was once considerable both for 
its strength and garrison. Ail know it was- vigo- 
rously besieged by the arms of the parliament 5 at 
iKrhicb' siege, in sallied, conflicts, flights* pur^uits» 
many fell in all the places round it : and where ^hey 

fell 
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Fell were buried ; for evcrj' place, mjr lord, h bmiil 
(atih in war ; and many, tjiiestionleti, ot the* iwt 

fct unknown, nboM bonn futurity ihall discorcr- 
hope, <*ith all imaginable submitsion, that whM 
)ias been said nil] not be (Kought impertineni to Ail 
indictment ; and that it nil) be Tar from the «i(- 
dorn, Che learning-, and the iniegrity of thii place, to 
impute to the living what zeal in it< fury may haTc 
done i what nature may have taken off, and pkfj 
inieired g or what war alone may have destrojEd, 
nlone Uepoiited- As to the circumstances that hlK 
been raked together, I have nothing to obierTe>b<it 
tliat all circumitancej nhalMeverare precirioDi,ai>d 
have be^n but too. frequently found lamentably fal- 
lible i even the strongest hays failed. They may 
Itse to the utmost degree of probability; yet art 
they but probability ttill. Wliy need I name M 
your lordsnip tl)e two Harrisons recorded in Dr. 
Howel, wto both suffered upon citcumstanccs, be- 
leauseofthe sudden di-appcarance oF their lodgeri 
nho nai in credit, had conlracin! dpbo, borrowed 
money, and went olF unseen, qnd returned again* 
great many yeait after .their execu ion? Why name 
the intricate ilfair of Jac<]ue3 du Moulin, under 
|Cing Charles II. related by a genticiaan Hho *•*• 
counsel for the crown I And why the unhappy 
Coleman, who suffered innocently, though convicted 
upon poiitiye evidence, and whose children perisbc4 
for want, bcF>"^ the world tjnchaTltably believed 
fbe father guiltyt Why mention tbeperjuryi^ 
Smith, incautiously admitted ](ing's eyidence i who, 
to screen himself, equally accused Faircloth anl 
J^oveday ofthemurdcrof Dunn; the first of whom, 
in i74f > was executed at Winchester ; and Z^ove- 
day was about to suffer at Beading, had dot Smitk 
'^iKfH proved perjured, M the lacisfaction of tbe 



^rourty fey the stirgeon of the .Gosport hospital ? 
Now, my ]ord, having endeavoured to shew that the 
whole of tills process is altogether repugnant to every 
part of my lite ; that it is inconsistent with my con* 
dition of health about that time $ that no rational 
inference can be drawn, that a person is dtstd who 
suddenly disappears ; that hermitages were the con- 
stant repositories of the boneis of the recluse ; that 
the prodfs of this^ire well authenticated } that the 
revolutions in religion^ or the fortune of war, have 
niaifgledy or buried, the dead;* the conclusion re-' 
mains, perhaps, no less reasonably than impatiently 
wished for. I, last> after a year's confinement^ 
equal to either fortune, put myself upon the can- 
dour, the justice, and the humanitypf your lordship, 
and upon yoursj'my countrymen, gentlemen of the 
jury/' . 

Afrer his conviction, he confessed the justice of 
his sentence to two clergymen, who were directed 
to attend him in York caatle, to whom he acknow- 
ledged that he murdered Clark. Being astked by 
cne of them, what was his motive for committing 
that action, he answered, that ** he suspected Ciaik 
of having an unlawful conf)merce with his wife ; that 
i)e was persuaded at the time when lie committed 
the murder, he did right ; but that since he thought 
it wrong/* In hopes of eluding the course of jus- 
tice, be made an attempt upon his own life, by cut- 
ting his arm in two places with a razor, which he* 
liad concealed for that purpose. On a table, in his 
cell, was found the following paper, containing his 
reasons for the above attempt :-t-** What am I bet- 
ter th%n my fathers? To die is natural and neces^ 
sary. Perfectly seusible of this, I fear no more to 
die than I did to be born. But the manner of it is 
•omething which should 9 in my opiuiod, be decent 
a and 




^nd minly. I think I hare r^rded Wh ..._ 
pointi. Ctrtainly nobodf iiu « better light to ik- 
poacofa man's lift thin hiin^tf: andhr, notothcn, 
■houU determirw how. A^i for anj* indigniiits of- 
ferrd (o my body, or nilly rcBections on my faith 
^nJ moralai they are (ai they always were} ihingi 
indifferent to me. I think, though contraiy to the 
«^ominon way of thinking, I wrong no man by thii, 
and hope it is not offensive lo that eternal Beiagtiiai 
formed me and the world: and, as by this I injure ne 
Bian, no man can he reiHHiably oSended. I eulicii- 
ously recommend myself to the elctnal and almightf 
Being, the God at nature, if I have done amiii. 
But perhaps I have not i and I hope thii thing vU] 
never be irnputeil li me. Though Z am now min- 
ed by roaJevolence, and suffer by prejudice, I bap: 
to rise fair and unbtemislied. My life was not pol- 
luted, ray morals irreproachable, and my opinion! 
orthodox. I slept sound till three o'clock, awakcil, 
and then writ thete linei; 

Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumbers fall. 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all ; 

Calm and composed my soul her Journey lakes, 

Ho guUl thai troubles, and no heart that achesi | 

Adieu ■ thou sun, all brighr like h^r ai Ue, 

Adieu ! fair friends, and all that's good and wise." 

These lin«, found with the foregoiiig, were supt 
po-eit to ha« been written hy Aram juil before ht 
cut himself with the raaor. By pioper applicatiam 
he was brought to himself, and, though weak, nat 
conducted to the place of execution i where, bein; 
asked if he had any thing to say, he replied in the 
negative. He was immediately after execu'tcd, Au' 
gu>C iC, 17S3, '"^ ''" ^°^!/ being Lonveyed tii 
^nai^ 
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Ktiaresborovgb foresf» he was there hung in chains, 
pursuit to his sentence. 
AKNOLD, QUILT. See Wild, J. and 

DiCKEN$ON, £. 

ATHOE, THOMAS, Sen. ATHOE, THO- 
MAS, Jun. , (murderers.) The elder Athoe 
was a native of Carcw in Pembrokeshire, where he 
^nted above a hundred pounds per annum, and had 
lived in such a respectable way,' that in the year 
1721, he was chosen mayor of Ttnby, and his sou 
a. bailiff of the same corporation ; though they did 
not live in this place, but at Mannerbeer, two miles 
distant from it. George Merchant, (of whose mur- 
der they were convicted) and iiis brother Thomas, 
were nephews, by the mother's side, to the elder 
Athoe, their father having married his sister. On' 
the 2jd of November, 1722, a fair was held at Ten- 
by, where the Athoes went to sell cattle, and there 
met with George Merchant and his brotherThomas. , 
A quarrel arose between the younger Athoe and 
George Merchant,, on an old grudge respecting 
their right to part of an estate ; when a battle en- 
sued, in which George had the advantage, and beat 
young Athoe. The elder Athoe taking the advice 
of an attorney on what had passed, would have per 
suaded him to bring an action; to which he replied* 
** No, no, w6 won't take the law, but we^'Jl pay 
them in their own coin." Late in the evening, after 
the fair was ended, the Merchants left (he town; 
but the Atho6« going to the inn, encjuired of 
the ostler which way they went. He gave them 
'the best information in his power, on which they 
immediately mounted and .followed them. The 
brothers stopped on the road, at a place called Hol- 
]ow«'iy's Water, to let -their horses drink. In the 
tsean time they heard the footsteps of other horses 

B . behind 



behind tliem, and turning about, saw Wo iIMil tid- 
ing a( a imall distance. It was too dark for them 
to know the parties, but the; presently heatd the 
voice or old Athoe. Knowing that he had sironv 
rercnge.^nd dreading the consequence that would 
probably ensue, they endeavoured to conceal (beo- 
xhti behind a bridge, but they weie discovered by 
the splathing their horses feet tnade in the waur. 
The Athot* riding up with large sticks, the youn- 
ger Slid to George Merchant, " I owe thee a pa»i 
and now thou slialt hive it i" and immesiiately 
knocked him off his horse. In the interim old 
Athoe attacked Thomas Merchant, and beat him 
likcwisefromhishorte, calling out at the lame time, 
" Kill the dogs! kill the dogsl" The brothets 
begged hard for their lives; but they pleaded (o 
those who had no idea of pity. The elder Athoe 
leiied Thomas Merchant in the tendcrett pair, and - 
tquceied him in so violent a manner, that human 
nature rould not long have sustained the pain} 
while the younger 'Athiic treated George Mercbsit 
in a similar way, and carried hts revenge to such a 
length, that it is not possible to relate tlie borrid 
deeil with decency. When he had contpleated hit 
execrable purpose, he callfd out to his father, «)[■ 
ing, " Now I have done George Merchant's busi. 
ness." A great elFusion of blood was the conse- 
quence of this barbarity j but his savage revenge 
was not yet glutted ; seizing G. Merchant by the 
nose with his teeth, he bit it oiF, and then strangled 
bim, by tying a handkerchief tight round bis neck. 
This done, the murderers quitted the spot; but some 
persons coming by, took tlie Merchants to an adja- 
cent house, and sent for a surgeon, who dressed the 
wounds of Thomas, but found that George was 
dead; the surgeon declared that the blows he re> 
ctivri 
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ceived were sufficient to have killed six or seven 
fnenj for he had two bruises ojO)his breast^ three 
large ones on his head, and twenty- two on his 
back. The elder Athoe was taken into custody on 
the following day, but the son had iied to Ireland | 
however, those who had been concerned in favour- 
ing his escape, were glad to lise their endeavours tq 
get him bap k again* The murder was committed 
in Pembrokeshire, but the prisoners were removed 
hy a writ of Habeas Corpus to Hereford , and on 
the 19th of March, 1713, tl^cy were indicted for the 
murder. On the trial, the pnucipal evidence 
against them was the surviving brother, who was 
leyen then so we»k as to be indulged to sit down 
ivhile he gave his evidence : but the jury, though 
satisfied of the commission of the murder, enter- 
tained a doubt whether the prisoners could be le- 
gally tried in any county but that in which the; 
crime was committed ; on which they brought in a 
special verdict ; whereupon the case was referred tu 
the determination of the twelve judges; and the 
prisoners being brought up to London, were €oni- 
mit.ted to the King^s Bench prison, where they re- 
inained till the izd of Tune, 17x3, and were then 
taken to the court of ICing^s Bench in Westmins- 
ter-hall ; when a motion being made by counsel in 
arrest of judgment> the court directed that an act of 
the 33d of Henry VIII. should be read, in which 
IS a clause, ordaining that '* A\\ murders and rob« 
beries committed in, on, or about t)ie borders of 
Wales, shall be triable in any county in England^ 
where the criminal shall be taken ; and that the 
pourt of King's Bench shall have power to remove 
by wflt of Habeas Corpus, any prisoner confined in 
Wales, to the next county in England to be tried.'' 
In consequence hereof, the cour^ proceeded to give 
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jol^;;men^ and the prisoners were remamled to (lie 
Kiny'- Benrh prisan- litmKn ihLs and the liratof 

chaplain of the ptison, and bj' tevcral olbct diTinei. 
They continued to flatter themselves with theiiopc - 
of lite, till the wartant caioe donn for their eiecu- 
tion i and endeavoured to extenuate their crime bj 
a variety of frivolous pretejices respecting disputes 
between them and the dKceitsed. , On the sSth of 
June they received the sacrariient with great devo- 
tion, and did the same agnin oi) tbe morning of their 
execution. Their b<baviotit at the place of dciib 
is thut recprded by the minister who attended ihcnl. 
" On Friday the sih of July, 1713, about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, they were conveyed in a 
cart to the place of execution. When they came to 
ibe fatal tree they behaved themselves in a vety de- 
cent manner, embracing each other with the utmost 
.tenderness and aSection ; and indeed the son's hid- 
ing his face, bedewed with tear«, in hii father's bo< 
«oin, was, notwithstanding the. batharouktKtion they 



,mUred, a very moving spectacle. They 
if all good people to take warning by theit 
ignominious death ; and were turned oft, crying. 



■Lord have metcy upon us I Christ have rr 
usl The bodies were brought from the place' of* ex- 
ecution in two hearses, lotheFaleon inn, in South- 
nark, in order to be buried in St. George's church- 
yard." They suffered at a place c.illed St. Tho- 
mas's Watering, a little beyond Kcnl;streei in 
Surry, the father being fifty eight yearsold,and 
the Bon nithin one day uf twenty-four, at the lime 
of their deaths. 

AVERSHAW, LEWIS JEREMIAH, (mur- 
derer,} a most depiaved character, whu had long 
been the pest of society, and whose uuparallelcd au- 
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icity did not terminate bat with his life. On July 
^> '795> he was tried before Mr. Baron Perryni at * 
roydon. He was convicted oo two indictments.: 
le for having, at the Three Brewers, public-house* 
>iithwark, fe4oniou9ly shot at and murdered D*. 
rice, an officer belonging to the Police-office, held 
t Union* hall, in the trough. The other for hav- ' 
ig, at the sanne time and pkce, fired a pistol at ' 
lernard Turner, another offit5er attached to the office/ 
c Union-hall, wrth an intenl to murder him. Mr« 
rarrow, the leading coifn<«l for the prosecution,, 
pened his case to the court and jury, by stating, 
lat the prisoner at the bar, being a person of ill 
ime, had been suspected of having perpetrated a^^ 
limber of felonies. The magistrates of the Poli(:e^ 
flice in the Botough of Sdnthwark, having received 
iformafion against the prisoner, sent, as was tlitir 
uty, ^an order for his apprehension. To execute 
le warrant, the deceased Prfce,^and another officer,/ 
erit to the Thre*r Brewers, a public-house, where * 
Ley understood he then- was drinkhig, in company 
ith some other persons. ' At the entrance of a par« 
ur in the house, the prisoner appeared in a posture 
r intending to resist. Holding a loaded pistol in 
ich of his hands, be, with threats and imprecations^^ 
irsired the officers to sitand off, as he would other* 
ise fire at them. The officers, without being in- * 
midated by those menaces, attempted to tush in. 
id seize him, on which the |>rKoner discharged. botKv 
le pistols at the ^ame instant of time, lodging the* 
)nt€nt9of c^ne in the body of David Frice, and with- 
le other wounded Turner very severely, »& the head,/ 
rice, after languishing a few hours^ died of th^; 
ound. Mr. Garrow was v^y pathetic -and ani- ^ 
ated in his description of the several icircwnstances * 
^mposiiig thtf ttkyck'Sifg aeref bdfrbarky. X<> prov«* 

a. '^, 
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it» he would call fduV witnesscsy whose evidence, he 
said, wouM be but too clear to establish the pri- 
soner's guilt. The jury would be enabled to judge 
from tfa(e fa< ts to be submitted to them, and would . 
undoubtedly decide on the L«sue joined between the 
crown and the prisoner at the bar. The learned 
counsel accordingly called Turner, the landlord of 
the house, a sureeon, and a fourth witness; but as 
the substpnce oftheir eyidcnce is comprised in Mr. 
G's opening of the indictment, it would be super- 
fluous to repeat it. Turner said positively, he saw 
the prisoner discharge the pistols, from one of whidt 
lie himself received his wound, and the contents of , 
the other were lodged in the body of Price, who died 
yery shortly after. The surgeon prov^ th^t the 
death was in consequjcncc . pf the wound. Mr. 
Knowles and Mr. Best were counsel for the prisonefi 
but the weight of evidence against him was too strong 
to be combated by any exertions. Mr. Baron Per- 
^yn summed up the evidences on every «$<cntial 
part of which his lordship ^made several apposite, 
pointed, and accursite observations. The counsel 
for the prisoner, he remarked to the jury, had prio- 
cipaily rested his defence on the circumstance of se- 
veral other persons being present when the pistols 
were dischaiged, by some pf which they contended 
the death wound might possibly have been inflicted* 
But, yrith respect to that part of the transaction, it 
woiild be proper for the jury to observe, that the 
witness. Turner, had sworn positively to his having 
seen ^ the prisoner in the act of discharging the con- 
tents of the pistol. The jury, after a consultation 
of 9boiit three minutes, pronounced the verdict of—- 
gdilty. 'Through a flaiy in the indFctment for the 
Hardier, an objection wa^ taken by counsel. Tbi^ 
was argued pearly: XyfQ hours, iwhfin Mt. Baron Per- 
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ryn intimating a yvish to take the opinion of ths 
fvvelve judges of £ngland| the counsel for the pro- 
secdtion, waving the point for the present, insisted 
on the prisoner's being tried on the second indict* 
ment, for feloniously shooting at 3arnaby Windsor, 
iwiiich the learned counsel said, would Occupy hq. 
great portion of time, as it could be sufficiently sup> 
ported by the testimony of a single witness* He 
was accordingly tried and found guilty on a second 
capital indictment. 'The prisoner, whp> contraiy 
to general expectation* ha4 in a great measure hi* 
therto refrained from his usual audacity, bpgan wit4| 
unparalleled insolence of expression and gesture, tp. 
ask his lordship if he '* was to be murdered by th^ 
eyidepce of one witness?'^ several times repeating 
the question, till the jury returned him— -guilty. 
When Mr. ^aron Perryn put on the judicial cap, 
the prisoner, unconscious, and regardless of his dread* 
ful situation, at the same tim^ put on his hat, ob-r 
serving the judge with contemptuous looks while be 
firas passing the sentence. When the constables were 
femoying him fjrcm the dock to a coach, he conti- 
nued to vent tpfrents of abuse against the judge and 
jury, whom he charged with, as he stiied it, his mur- 
der. As his desperate disposition was well known, 
be was, to prevent resistance, hand-cuflfed, and his 
fhighs ^nd arms also bound strongly together, in 
which situation he w^is conveyed back to prison, 
Sq callous was this ruffian to every degree of feeling, 
that on bis way to be tried, as he was passing near 
the usual place of execution on KenningtonCommon,! 
he put his bead out of the coach window, and, witl) 
ail the sang froid imaginable, asked some of those 
who guarded him, if they did not think he would be 
fwtJtid on that pretty spot by Saturday ? After re- 
ceiving seatfncf of dei^t^, be wa« conducted back tp 

prisqni 
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prison, where, having got some black cherries, he 
flmiKed himself with paShting on the white walls of 
the room in which he was confined, various sketches 
of robberies which he had committed ; one repre- 
senting him running up to the horses' heads of a post- 
diaise, presenting a pistol at the driver, and the 
words, ** D— »'n your eyes stop,"/ issuing out of his 
mouth $ another where he was firing into the chaise; 
a third, where the parties had quitted the carriage, 
and several others, in which he was described m the 
act of taking the money from the passengers, being 
fired at, where his companion was shot dead, &c.— 
At the place of execution he appeared etitirely un- 
concerned, had a flower in his mouth, his bosom was 
tbrown open, and he kept up an incessant conver- . 
sation with the persons who- rode beside the eartj 
fretfiently laughing and nodding to others of his 
acquaintance whom he perceived in the crowd, whjch* 
v^as immense. He suffered Aug. 3, i795» at Ken- 
nington Common, with John Little, who having bad 
an employment at the laboratory of the palace, a^ 
Kew, became acquainted with Mr. ^?iCtvoy and- . 
Mrs. King, persons of very advanced years, and 
who had been many years resident at Kew, Sup- . 
posing they had some property at home, he watched 
an opportunity and murdered them both. 

AYLTFFE, JOilN, (forgery,) was the son of 
an upper servant with Gerrard Smith, esq." a gen- 
Heman of large fortune near Tockenham Trt Wilt- 
shire After young Ay liffc had been instructed in. 
the first rudiments of learning, he was seint- to. 
the celebrated academy at Harrow on the Hill> 
where he became a good proficient in Latin and 
Greek. On his quitting the academy, he acted in 
the capacityof usher to a boarding-school at Line- 
ham iu Wiltshire^ wbere^ unknown to her -parent-v 
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he marned the daughter of a clergyman, who had a 
fortune of 500I. On receipt of this money, he be<* 
.came so extravagant, that he spent the whole in the 
course of two years ; when, being in circumstances 
of distress, a widow lady, named 'Honier, tooic him 
into her service as house-steward. In a short tinie 
be was appointed land-steward to another lady, who 
recommended him a^ a man of abilities to the Hon. 
Mr. Fox, (afterwards Lord Holland) who gave him 
4 he place of ono of the commissaries of musters in 
the war-ofiice, by which he acquired the right of 
adding the title of esquire to his name. The profits 
of Aylifife's new office were so considerable that he 
was induced to purchase an elegant house in Dor- 
setshire, which he furnished in a stile far too expeib- 
' ' sive for his rank of life. In other instances, he gave 
proofs of a stiange extravagance of disposition $ tor 
he ran iii debt with a number of people, though his 
ilicome was sufficient to have, satisfied the wishes of 
.any reasonable man. At length, when his creditors 
became urgent, he had recourscy for a present sup- 
ply, to some irregular, and very dangerous, practices ; 
amongst others, he forged a presentation to the va- 
luable rectory of Brink worth in Wiltshire, which he 
sold to a young clergyman- for a considerable sum. 
This living being in Mr. Fox's gift, he forged his 
hand-wnting, and that of two subscribing witnessed* 
with admirable dexterity ; but, soon after his affairs 
becoming desperate, a discovery was made of the 
fraud. Hereupon the clergyman took to his bed, 
and literally died in conssquekice of that oppression 
.of spirits which is commonly called a broken-heart; 
for the purchase of the presentation had ruii>ed hi^ 
circumstances. After his death, the following short 
note was found in his draw^r>, directed to ^* John 

AyliflFe Satan, esq, 

. . "Sir, 



$i AYIIFFE. 

*' Sir»-— I am surprised you can write to int 
jou have robbed and most barbarously mu 
ipe. Oh Brinkworth r* 

AyliflFe being arrested for debts to the amo 

eleven hundred poynds, took refuge in the 

prison, where he forged a. deed of gift fron 

Homer for four hundred and twenty pounds a 

and three thousand pounds in money. On thii 

be raised considerable sums, by a series of a 

and management that is almost without exa 

For this forgery he was brought to trial at the 

Bailey, and capitally convicted $ but, in the 

val, he was continually representing Mr. Fox i 

concealed author of his ruin, to prevent his mi 

discovery of some irregular transactions whii 

alledged were parried on at the war-office. H 

continued to charge his benefactor with unjusti: 

proceedings, in the very moment that he was 

citing his interest to save his life ; for, after CQ 

tion, he wrot« him the following letter : 

'< Honoured- Sir,— The faults I have been g 

pf, shock my very soul, and particularly those 

wards you ; for which I heartily ask pardon bo 

God and you. The sentence pronounced upo 

fills me with horror, such as was never felt by roc 

What can I sa^? O my good God I that I c 

think of any thing to induce you to have mercy i 

me; or to prevail upon you, good sir, to intei 

for my Vif^ I would do any thing, either at h 

or abroad. For God's sake, good sir, have com 

aion on your unhappy and unfortunate servant, 

John Ayliffb. 
• It is also said, that Mr. Fox supported this 
during the whole time of his cpnniiement in ^ 

S 
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|;ilte, allowing every thing that his unhappy situation 
(X)uld require. He was in the utmost agonies dur« 
ing the greater part of the night previous to his exe* 
cutionj but slept about two hours towards the ap- 
proach of morning. His agitatioii of mind had 
brought on a fever, which producing an intolerable 
thirty he endeavoured to allay it by drinking larg^er 
and repeated draughts of water. On his way to the' 
place of execution these emotions seemed to have 
subsided $ and at the fatal tree he behaved with de^ 
cency and composure. Some persons present called 
out ** a reprieve*!^' but he paid no regard to what 
was said ; and his hopes, respecting this life, ap* 
peared now to have van ished . He suflFe red 'at T y bu ra 

oh the 7th of Nov. 1759. ^^^ ^^Y ^^ P^' i"^^ ^ 
hearse, and conveyed into Hertfordshire^for inter* 
ment, agreeable to his own request. After his exe* 
cution a very extraordinary pamphlet was published, 
dialled ** The Case of John AylifFe, esq.*' which 
contained a great variety of original papers, and 
was thought, we know not with what justice, to bear 
very hard on the character of the late Lord Holland. 
It was bought up by his lordship*s friends and agents. 
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BAKER, WILLIAM, (forgbry,) was bom 
in Cannon, where his father kept a baker^s shop, 
and receive4 ^ his education at Merchant Taylor^s 
School. At a proper age he was apprenticed to a 
grocer in a considerable way, and behaved with so 
much diligence and fidelity, that soon after the time 
of bis apprenticeship had expired, his maimer ad- 
mitted him ah equal partner in trade. Having 
carried on the grocery for about sev^n years, \\t 

declined 
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declined that business, and connected himself in part* 
nership with Mr. Carter, a sugar-baker j and by 
this new undertakinsr flattered himself . in the ex- 
pectatioh of speedily acquiring a fortui^. About 
the period of his commencing sugar- baker he mar- 
ried one of his cousins, ^ho was the dai>ghter of i 
clergyman in Northamptonshire ; and with her re- 
ceived a handsome fortune. For several years he 
fulfilled all his engagements with the greatest punc- 
tuality, and was supposed to be possessed of consi- 
derable property. He attended the sales of the East- 
India C9mpany's goods, frequently purchased very 
large quantititrs of teas, and had extensive dealings 
in other articles. He often sustained considerable 
loss by the sale of his goods ; and his circumstances, 
at length, became so embarrassed, that he was under 
apprehension that a commission of bankruptcy would 
issue against him. He flattered himself, however, 
that, ifhe could support his credit for' a short time, 
matters would take a more favourable turn, and his 
circumstances be retrieved. His anxiety to avoida 
bankruptcy, induced him to forge an £ast-Indii 
warrant for goods to the amount of nine hundred 
and twenty-two pounds. But it much be remarked, 
that the forgery was not committed with any inten- 
tion to defraud, but merely to raise a supply for pre- 
sent exigencies. He was in expectation of speedy 
remittances, on the receipt of which he] intended to 
. take up the counterfeit warrant. Having passed it 
into the hands of Mr. Holland, who sent it to the 
India-house, where the forgery was detected, he w» 
in consequence apprehended. Being put on his trial 
at the Old-Bailey, several gentlemen of reputation 
appeared in his behalf, and spoke to his charactei 
in th,e most favourable terms : but both the forgery 
tad the \itteiiDg the couni^rfeit warrant having beej 

pr^vci 
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proved against hiQi by indisputable testimony » and 
strongly corroborating circumstances, he of course 
was condemned to suffer death. His behaviour^ 
while under sentence of death, was perfectly con« 
sistettt with his unfortunate situation. Being con* 
veyed to Tyburn in a mournina coach, he appeared 
to be in a composed state of mind, and entirely i^e- 
signed to his fate. He suffered Dec. 31, 1750. 

BAKER, -. See Udall, Wm. 

BALFOUR, ALEX, (murderer,) was borti 
in the year 1687, at the seat of his father. Lord 
Burleigh, near Kinross. He was first sent for edu- 
cation to a village called OrwtU, near the place of 
his birtli, and thtrnce to the University of St. An. 
drews, where he pursued bis studies v^ith auiligence 
and sucocsji that greatly distinguished him. His fa- 
ther. Lord Burleigh had intended to have sent him 
into the army in Flanders, under the command of 
the Duke of Marlborough, in which he had rational 
expectation of his rising to preferment, as he was re- 
lated to the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Stair, 
who were majors general in the army; but this 
scheme unhappily did not take place. Mr. Balfour, 
going to his father^s bouse during the vacation at 
the university, became enamoured of Miss Anne 
Robertson,^ who officiated as teacher to his sisters. 
This young lady was possessed of considerable ta* 
lents, improved by a fine education : but Lord Bur' 
leigh being apprized of the connecition between hct 
and his son, she was discharged, and the young gen^ 
tleman sent to make the tour of France and Italy* 
Before he went abroad, he sent the young lady a 
letter, informing tier, that, if she married before hia 
returti, he would murder bet husband. JNotwith- 
standing this threat, which she might presume had 
its origin io ungovernable pai^i9a, she mariUd Mr. 
. yoL, I. M Symtf 
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Symty a schoolmaster, at Innerkeittiingr >n theeeof^ 
ty of Fife* When Balfour ittorned from his travels, 
his first business was to enquire for Mfiss Robertson ^ 
and learning that she was married, he proceeded ini' 
mediately to Innerketthing, wheir bt siw Mrs. Syme 
sitting at her window, nursing the first child of her 
liiarriage. Recollecting his former thf cateniiig8> she 
now screamed with terror, and ealied. to her husband 
to consult his safety. Mr. Syme, unconscious of 
oiience, paid no regard to what she and ; but, in 
the interim, Balfour entered the school-room, and 
finding the husband, shot him through the' heart. 
The confnsion consequent on thik scene favoured hi» 
escape: but he was taken into custody, within a few 
dav9, at a public-house, in a- village tour miles from 
Edinburgh ; and, being brought to trials was sen- 
tenced to 'die, but ordered to be beheaded by the 
tfuiidiH, (a machine resembling the gmUoihe ef 
France,) -in re^peet' to the nobility of his family. 
He 'Was to have suflRpttd on Mondav the yth of Mayr' 
1709, and the scaffold was actually erected for rlie 
purpose ; but, on the preeeding day, his sister went 
to visit him, and being very much like him in face 
nnd stature, they changed clothes, and he made \ms 
escape from the prison. His friienda having pro* 
vjdcd hordes for him, and a servant, at the Wcsi- 
gate of Edinburgh, they rode to a distant 1^i!lag«, 
where he changed his clothes again, and afterwards 
left the kingdom. Lord Burleigh, the father, died 
in the reign of Queen Anne ; but had first obtained 
a pardon for his son, iK'ho succeeded to the family 
tittle and honbors^ and who livxid forty-four years 
after his escape having died, in 175a, a sincere peni- 
t'er.t for the murder he had committed. 

BARRINGTON, GEORGEj (pfCK-POCKEt) 
whose r^a! -name was Waldroii} was bom about the 
•'■ ■• year" 
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ynr i75$« atMaytnoothf a viOage in the county of 
KilJare, Ireland : his father, Henry Waldron, was 
a worktng^Jversmitk s and his motherf whose mai- 
den name wa$ Naith, was a mantua.maker» and oc- 
casionally a midwife. His parents* though not af- 
duent, had Iiim instructed in reading and writings^ 
an carlv age $ afterwards, throui^b the bounty of & 
medical gentleman in the neighbourhood, he was 
taught common arithmetic, the elements of geogra- 
phy, and the English grammar. When sixteen years 
of -age he was noticed and patroniaed by a dignitarf 
in the church of Ireland, who placed him at a free 
l^aamiar-achool, and intended him for the univer- 
sity $ howerer^ he forfeited this gentleaKUi^s favour 
hy his ill conduct at school, having, in a quarrel^ 
stabbed one of his school-fellows with a penkiiii«« 
For this vindictive act he was well flogged; in CQn« 
aequenoeof which fa^ rannway from school, t^ytf 
having previously §ovmA means to steal ten or twelve 
cnineas from his. master, and a gold repeating^watch 
from his master's sister. JHfe walked all night till 
ke arrived at an obscure inn at Drogheda, where ha 
happened to meet and become aDjuaintxd with n 
company of strolling players, whose manager wa| 
one John Pfice,an abandoned character; who, hav« 
ing been eonvitted of a fraud in London, was an 
kivolnatary earile in Ireland, until the expiration of 
the term for which he ^as sentenced to be trana^ 
ported. H« now engaged our fugitive, who, in 
consequence, adopted thenameof Barrii^ont as one 
•f hie performers, and who, it seems, became tha 
hero of his company. While performing the «ha« 
racter of Jaffier, in << Venice Preserved,^^ he made 
Jk conquest of the tender Bclvidera, (Miss figerton) 
and to the credit of Bartington it must be arknow* 
ledgcd, that he took no meaq advantage of her paA» 

B a sio»» 
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«]Of)y but returned it with perfect sincerity. The 
company being now reduced by the expenses of tra? 
veiiingr Sec. to extreme indigence, Price, the ma- 
nager, prevailed upon Barrington to undertake the 
profession of a pick-pocket, which business he com- 
menced in the summer of the year 1771, havrqjg then 
renounced the stage. He soon after lost hisi^thfui 
A4iss Egerton, who was drowned in the eighteenth 
year « f her age, in crossing the river Boyne, through 
the culpable negligence of a ftiryman. He then 
commenced what is Called ^ gentltman piekp^^kei^ by 
affecting the airs and importance of a man of fashion | 
but was so much alarmed at the detection and con-r 
viction of his preceptor Price, . (who uras sentenced 
to tran^poBtation for seven yeacSf) that he ba>teiMrd 
to Dublin, where he practised his piifering art dur- 
ing dark evenings. At one of the races in the co» 
pf Carjowy he was detected picking the pocket of 
Lord fi. but on restoring, the property this uobk- 
man declined ai^y pjosecution, and Barrington ac- 
cordingly left Ireland, and for the first time appear- 
ed in England in 1773* On hi> first visit to JKant" 
lagh with a party, he left his friends and picked the 
]»ockxrti of the Dukf of L. find Sir W. of a con- 
siderable sum $ and also took from a lady a watch, 
with all .which he got off undiscovered aud rejoined 
bis friends. In 1775 he visited the most celebrated 
watering) places, particularly Brighton, and being 
supposett a gentleman of fortune and family, wa^f 
noticed by persons of the first distinction, pn his 
xetum to London he formed a cop nect ion with one 
Lowe, and became a more darifig pickpocket. He 
went .to coa|t on the au«en*s birth-day, as a clergy- 
man, ajnd not, only picked several pockets, butfpund 
means to deprive a nobleman of his diamond order, 
and retir^ ■. from the palace vf itl^ovt $u^picioo. It 
. ■ ' '',..'■ ^ iJi 



h saidtklMhis bobtvwM 4i|po«d of ta»Q|i|fb 
jew. Count Qrlow, tiM Koadan roinistt r, bcinf m 
one of tht boxes of 0niry4aiM plafhoMK, .wftirob^ 
bed of a golil ^uf-bov set with diaiiH>i|(ls» eitimate4 
to bo worth'an iuiQieiise tmn { and one of the oouii^^f 
aiceiiflanta •uspectii^' Barrtngton, sfiaed Jiiiii» an4 
Iboad the snoif-box in his y ott oel o n . He was exa^ 
Biined by Sir John Fieldii^i but the ooiuity beHW 
in a foreign oountrf. was inAiifiicffi by mptivey of 
delicacy to docUne a piPOseciition. Being soon pftff 
in the House of Lords, when an appeal of ^q into* 
reating'&atoro was to come 009 a Mr. Q« rccogniaedt 
ha jpersoa. and applying to the deputy ush^r of tbff 
Uack fod»^ he was disgraoefnlly corned out^ Ho 
now thsoatened Mr. G. with r€Vfog^» upon whiob 9, 
warrant was granted to bind him over to kt»f tbsi 
peace} and as hecoiild find no surety ht; was obligi4 
to go to Tothillfield« brtdewdl* where b« romaio* 
cd sometime.' On being released he ratiirned lo hia 
old profession, and was, about thrfrmoiiths after-*; 
wards, detected in picking dine pocket of a low wor 
man at Drury-lane theatfe, for whspbt being ind»ots4 
and convicted at the Old Baiky. he was soiKfncfd 
lo three years hard kbour on the Thames, »iid m thj» 
Mfxing or i777> was put on board the huUjis at Woolf 
wkh; but after sttstakiing something Jess than a 
twelvemonths^ puBishmtnt» he was ag^in set M U« 
berty, in consequ^tnee of his good behaviour, througli: 
the interference of Messrs. Erskine and Duncan^ 
Campbell, the superintendants of the convicts. A 
few days after his release he went to St. 8epulchre*a 
church, when Dr. Mylne was to preach a seiwo^i for 
the benefit of the society for the recovery of persofut 
apparently, drowned; William Payne, a constable, 
saw him put his hand into a. lady's pocket in thf 
south aiilc> and prcteAtly after fiallowiRd hifn.Q)it of 
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the dintdi, and took him !nto custody ne«r the enj 
of Cock-laney upon Snow- hill. Having taken the 
prifcner to St. Sepulchre*s watch -house, and found 
a gold watchy and some other articles, in his posses- 
sion, Pavne returned to the church, and spoke to 
the lady whom' he had seen the prisoner ntrempt to 
fob ; the hiformed him that she had lost nothing, 
(or, expecting the church to be much crowded, she 
had taken the precaution of emptying her pockets 
before she left Iter ^louse* Upon Paync*s return to 
the watch-house, a gentleman advi«cd that the pri- 
toner might be more strictly searched. He was de- 
sired to take oiF his hat, and, raising hi» left arm, be 
cautiously removed his hat from his head, when a 
ttietal watch dropped upon the floor. He was now 
obliged to pull off the greatest part of his cloaths. 
JHe wore three pair of breerhes, i|i one of the pockets 
of whif h was found a purse, containing thirteen 
guineas, and a bank-note for lol. made payable to 
himself. In consequence of an adveitisement in« 
sertcd the next day in the newspapers, Mrs. Iron- 
monger came to Payne*s hou^e, and described the 
watch she had lost $ and it proved to be that which 
Jiad been concealed in Barrington^s hair, and drop* 
ped on the floor when he took off his hat^ She at- 
tended the examination of the prisoner, and having 
sworn that the watch produced by Payne was her 
property, was bound over to provecute. Upon his 
trial, Barrington made a k>ng, an artful, and a plau- 
sible defence. He said that, upon iesving the church, 
h^ perceived the watch mentioned in the indictment 
lying upon the ground, and took it up, im«iiding 
to advertise it the next day $ that he was followed to 
Snow-hill by Payne and another constable, who ap- 
prehended him, and had, in all probability, seen him 
take op the watch. ^ I leflected (said he) that 
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kow innocently soever I might have obtained th« 
trtide in question » yet it might cause some censure ; 
and no man would vronder, considering the unKS'ppy 
predicament I stood in,* that I should conceal it 39 
much as possible.^* The jury having proilounced 
the prisoner guilty, he addressed the conrt, earnestly 
supplicating that he might* be permitted to enter 
into his Majesty^s service, and promising to discharge 
his trust with fidelity and attention $ ov, if be coult^ 
not be indulged in that request, he wished that his 
sentence might he banishment for life from bis Ma< 
jesty*s dominions. The court informed him, that* 
by an application to the throne, he might obtain 'a 
mitigation of his sentence, if his case was attended 
by such circumstances of extenuation as would jus- 
tify him in humbly petitioning to be considered as 
an object of the royal favour. He requested that 
the money and bank-note might be returned . Here- 
upon the court observed, tbat^ in consequence of his 
conviction, the property found on him when he was 
^Ipprehended bepame ve>ted in the hands of the -she- . 
riffs of the city of London, who had di^^cretiosary 
power either to comply with, or reject, his request* 
He was attain sentenced to labour on the Thames 
for the space of five years, on Tuesday the 5th of 
April, 177&. About the middle of this year, he 
was accordingly removed to the hulks at Woolwich^ 
where having attracted the notice of a gentleman,. 
who exerted his influence in his favour, he agaii^ 
procured his release, on condition of his leaving. 
England: to this Barring^on gladly coQstntei, and 
was generously supplied with money by this gentle- 
man. He now went to DubUn» vybere he was short- 



9 Alluding to Im former conviction. 
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ly apprehended for picktnf; the pocket of an Irish 
nobleman of his gold watch »nd moneyv at the tbea* 
tre, but was acquitted for want of evidence. Here» 
however.M'as his first display of elocution; for, hav- 
ing received a serious admonition from the judgr, 
he addressed the court with considerable anima- 
tion, and enlarged,' with great ingenuity* upon what 
he termed the force ol prejudice, insinuating that 
calumny had followed him from England to Ireland. 
On his ac«]uittal» howerer, he deemed it most pru^ 
dent to leave Dublin : he therefore visited Edin* 
burghy where being suspected he was obliged to de- 
camp. He now returned to London, and braving 
danger, frequented the theatres, opcra.faouse, pan- 
theon, &c. but was at length taken into custody. 
Having been acquitted for want of evidence for the 
charge brought against him, be was unexpectedly 
detamed for iiaving returned to England in viola- 
tion of the condition on which his Majesty was 
pleased to grant him a remission of his punishment) 
and was accordingly confined in Newgate during 
the remainder of the time that be was onginally to 
have served on the river Thames* On the expira* 
tion of his captivity he returned to his former prac- 
tices, but with greater caution. He was at length 
apprehended for picking the pocket of Mr. Le Me- 
aurier, at Drury»lane play-house, but efi^cctcd his 
escape from the constable $ and while the lawyers 
were outlawing him, and the constal^ies endeavour- 
ing to take him, he evaded detection by travelling 
in various di^uises and characters through the nor- 
thern counties of the kingdom I 'he visited the great 
towns as a quack-doctor, clergyman, rider, 8cc. but 
was at lasit apprehended in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and removed to London by a writ of Habeas Corpus 
jle now employed coumeli and had the outlawry 

against 
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again&t him reversed $ was tt^n tried for steair 
ing Mr. Le Mesurier's purse, aod acquitted in 
^oD&equence of the absence of a material wltne-'is. 
Being once more enlarged, be had the presumption 
to yi»it Dublin again, whc^i*^ having been soon sus- 
pectrd, he with diificuhy escaped to England i but 
shortly att^r his arrival, was takto into custody,-for 
picking the pocket of Henry Hare TowDseud. esq. 
ji'or this be syas tried at the Old Bailey, Sept. x,i^98» 
9nd found guilty, notwithstanding he made an in- 
genious defence. On .Wednesday, Sept. 12, the 
Recorder pronounced the sentence of transportation 
on him for seven years, whep Harrington addressed 
the court in words to the fojiowing effect : 

*^ My lord,— I have a great deal to say in cxtett<- 
nation of the cause for which I now stand. convicted 
at tim bar; but upon consideration, I will not ar- 
rest the attention of the honourable court too long. 
Among the extraordinary vicissitudes incident to 
human nature, it is the peculiar and unfortunate lot 
of some devoted persons, to have their best wishes 
and their most earnest endeavours, to deserve the 
good opinion of the most res}iectable part of society, 
entirely frustrated. Whatever they can say, or 
whatever they may do ; every word, and its mean^ 
ing, every action and its motive, is represented in an 
unfavourable light, and is distorted from the real 
intention of the speaker or the actor. That this 
has been my unhappy fate does not seem to stand 
jn need of any conBrniation. Every eifoit to de^ 
serve well of mankind, that my heart hore witness to 
;ts rectitude, has. been by such measures as those, 
^nd consequently has been rendered abortive. 
^ony of the circumstances of my life I can, with* 

' ' ■ 9^f 
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out any vioUti«n of tratb, declare to har 

fore, happened absolutely in spite of myset 

world, my lord» has given me credit for : 

indeed, much greater than I pos.«sSf and t 

much more than I deserved, but I have nevi 

any kind hand to foster these abilities. I m 

. where was the generous and powerful hatid 

«yer stretched forth, to rescue George Ba 

from infamy ? la an age like this, which, ii 

respects, is so justly famed for liberal sen 

it was my severe lot. that no noble-minded 

nan stepped forward, and said to me i.'Sat 

Jou are posussid ^ taUnts 'wbick may be 

society, 1 feel fa^ your siiuauou \ mnd as 

you actjbe part of a good ciiize/tf I ivill be j 

teeter t you iviii iien have time and opfot 

rescue yourse^' from the obliquy of yeur for 

duct. Alas, my lord, George Harrington h 

the supreme felicity of having such comfoi 

nistered to his wounded spirit. As matti 

unfortunately turned out, the die is cast 

fts it is, I bend resigned to my fate, with 

murmur or complaint.** Having* thus c( 

his neat address, rendered more forcible by h 

tic manner, he left the bar with a respectt 

and thus withdrew irom public life in Eurof 

a ne<w part in the new world. On bis a 

Port Jackson, he was introduced to the g 

and appointed superintendant of the con 

fident at Paramatta. His conduct, du 

exile, has been such as to compensate foi 

past. According to recent accounts he has 

ranged in his mind ; and it has been also 

that he is dead. While in London he c 

with a woman, who went by his name, s 



(transportation, ha» been apprehended for 
:beft«» a» if dcurous of following htm to Bo« 
ly. 

lTON, J. See Dickenson, E. 
^DINGFIELD, ANNE, (murderer,) 
t wife of John Beddingfield, who W9S the 
-espectable parents, at Sternfickl in SuiFolk, 
whom she was married at seventeen years of 
len he was about twenty-foar : the young 
were placed in a good farm, which was care* 
tended by the hiisband, who bore the eha- 
»f a man of industry and integrity. They' 
ro children, and lived apparently bappy^ 
e tifloe^ Richard Ringe, a youth of nme- 
ras engaged in the service of Mr. Bedding- 
lor had Re been long in the hovse before ms 
I became so enamoured of hin», that her bus- 
ras the object of hei contempt. Her beka* 
E> Ringe was such that he coold not long 
of her favourable iBcliaations^ nor had he 
o resist the temptation : and they were so io« 
IS in their amours, that four of the servants 
ccasional witnesses of their criminal inter- 
At Icnsth Mrs» Beddingfield, having 
i the horrid design of destroying her husband, 
inicated her intention to Ri^ge, who hesita- 

the dreadful proposal, she promised that he 
share her fortune as the reward of the deed. 
Mldingfield happening to be indisposed, it 
»romended to bun to take a vomif $ but the 
which the servant-maid brought him to drink 
g too hot, Rinee wao directed to bring some 
ater to mix with it ^ and he took this oppor- 
of potting anenic into the water j but Bed- 
Id, observing a white sediment in the Bason, 

not drink, though no enspideB of the liquor 

' being 
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being poisoned had occurred to hino. On the falior^ 
of this thejr determined on another scheme of dis- 
patching the unfortunate obje<?r of their vcngeanec. 
Mr. Beddingfield having been sfelliog some cattle to 
another farmer^ they had drank a sociable glass to- 
gether! but not to such a degree as to occasion io" 
toxication. When Mr. Beddingfield came homey 
he found that bis wife w^h in bed with one of the 
maid-servants; on which he desired her to com* to 
his chamber, but this she refused, and mutual recri- 
minations passed between them. It had been de- 
termined by Ringe to cobimit the murder on that 
night, while his master was asleep $ accordingly 
when his master was in bed, he quitted his ovfn 
room, passed through that in which, his mistress 
sJept, and went to the bedchamber 'of his master* 
Observing that Mr. BeddingfieM was asleep, he 
threw a cord round his neck to strangle hiiiv; but, 
being hurt by the weight of Ringe lying across 
him, he struggled so that they both fell off the bed 
together. However, the horrid deed of murder was 
soon perpetrated. Mrs« Beddingfield, being asleep 
in the next room, awoke at the noise, ami in ber 
fright awakened the servant. At this instant Ringe 
entered the room, and said^ *' I have done tor him/* 
to which the wife answered* ** Then I am casy.'*^ 
The girl was greatly alarmed j but cried out, •• mas- 
ter,"' supposing Mr. Beddingfield was present; for 
there was no light in the room : but Mrs^ Bedding- 
field commanded iter to be silent* Ringe asktd the 
mistress, if any one was acquainted with what hsd 
passed besides her and the maid ; on which the girl 
asked, ** How came you here, Richard?" The 
villain, terrified by his guilt} replied, <' I was forced 
to it." He theii went to his own room, and lay 
4lown ; and the mi&trew and maid getting up> tho 

latter 
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htttt ivas* charged not to nttcr a pliable of what 
had passed. Mrs. Btrddingfield now directed the 
giri to call Ringe, who seemed offended at being 
disturbed $ but. When ht had struck a light, his 
mistress told hkn to go info his master's room, for 
she was afraid that he was indisposed. Ringe 
Obeyed ; but, on his return said^ with an air of sur- 
prise, that his master was dead. By this time an* 
other maidservant got ftp, and the girls, going tO' 
their master's room, found th^ deceased lying on his 
face, and observed that part of hi<« shirt collar wa» 
torn off, and that his neck was blatik and swelled. 
A messenger was instantly dispatched to Mr. fied- 
dingfield*s parents, who proposed to send for a sur- 
geon : but the wife said, it was unnecessary to send 
for a doctor, as her husband was already dead. On 
the following day the coroner's jury took an inqui- 
sition into the cause of his death j but so superficial 
was the inquiry, that it lasted only a few minutes, 
and their determination was, that he died a natural 
death. The guilty commerce between the murderer* 
became now more evident than before ; yet so fickle 
was Mrs. Beddingfi eld's disposition, that in a few 
weeks she began to despise the man whom she had 
incited tp the murder of her husband. The ser- 
vant-fnaid was resolved to discover the fact, buf 
postponed her resolution till she had received the 
wages for her quarter's service. When her mistres* 
had paid her, she went to her pareius, and disco- 
vered all she knew of the matter: on wytlfa^war- 
jant was issued for apprehending the murdeiers. - As 
they had an idea of what was froing fotward, they 
attempted to bribe the-girl^s mother to secrecy, who 
rejected their offers: on which Mrs. Bedding6eld 
ihade her escape, but was apprehtnded at the end 
of two days. Ripgt, however, seemed to disdain t<y 
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consult his own safety t and remained in the 

after he was committed to prison^ he o 

that he had deemed himself a dead man i 

time of his perpetrating the murder. At t 

assizes in 1763, the prisoners were brought 

when the surgeon and coroner were exam in 

what fell within their knowledge. The 

confessed that he saw evident marks of viol 

the body; and being asked bow he could 

befoie the coroner, that Mr. Beddingfield h 

a natural death, be replied, that be did nc 

much about it !!! Several unguarded cxpres 

Mrs. Bed^lingfield having been sworn to t>y 1 

nes^s, particularly that she had said, *' hh 

somebody would soon die," — " That jshe 

want mourning ear-rings very soon,** &«. 

prisoners having nothing to silledge in extt 

of their crime, they were both capitally Co 

and sentenced to die. After conviction, as 

before, Ringe freely confessed his guilt i 

pressed the utmost anxiety at the thought c 

dissected. Mrs. B«ddingfield refused to m: 

confession till the day bctbre her death. Tl 

placed in one sledge on the morning of ex 

and conveyed to a place near Ipswich, caller 

more, where Ringe made a pathetic ad4rc 

surrounding multitude, advising young peof 

warned by his fate, and to avoid the deh 

wicked women* After the fervent exercise 

tlon he was turned offj while the body of M 

dingfield, who had been first strangled at 

was burned to ashes, agreeable to the then 

respecting women who are convicted of the 

of their husbands. They suffered April S, 

BELLAMY, EDWARD, (houss-br 

was a native of I^ondoot and served his t 



tayfor ; but bis apprenttcekhip was no sooaer cx» 
pire<i than he a:»soctared with some wo4iicn of ill 
faincy and btcaine a thief to support their extra* 
Tagance. Hts commencement in this art was with 
a number of yoong pickpockets, and he soon be- 
came an adept in the profession. From this busi* 
Bcstf they advanced a step fuxther. They used to 
gOy three or four in company, to the shops of silver- 
smitlis in the evening,^ and while one of them 
chtapened some article of small value, his compa- 
«iiont» used to secrete something of greater »- It was 
likewise a practice with them to walk the streets at 
night, and forcing up the windows of shops with a 
chissel, run off with any property that lay withia 
their reach. This was commonly done so suddenly* 
that the thieves got off with the effects before the 
shop-keepers were prepared to follow them. Bel* 
lamy piayed his part with so much dexteuty, that 
he was looked upon a» leader of the ganp; : after 
three years practice at this infamous business* ht 
forged a note, (forgery being then not a capital of- 
fence,) by which he defrauded a linen-draper of 
money to a considerable amount. Being taken 
into custody for this, be was lodged in Newgate i 
but discharged without being brought ^to trial, his 
friends having found means to accomnnodate th« 
matter with the injured party. In a short time after 
be left Newgate, he made connections with Jonathan 
Wild, and by a frequent attendance at his office* 
(tived so far into the mysteries of bis. profession* 
and was so convinced of the great profit that at- 
tended itf that he formed an idea of engaging in (he 
same biwness on his own account. At this time 
Wild used frequently to borrow money of a ^4r• 
Wikigoose> who kept an inn in Smithfield i and BeU 
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ititny withtng t« become acquainted wirli a mm 
^hom bf thought he* could make subservient to his 
interest, applied to Jonathan <o recommend him to 
WUdgoose; but this the famour thief -taker abso- 
iutelf f>cftraed ; on 'which Bellamy determined to 
take Ins rt^en^ on Wild. Having often gone with 
messages and notes from Jonathan to Wildgoose, 
and being weH acquainted with the hand-writing of 
the former, he forged a dravght on the hitter foe 
ten guineas, which WiMgoosc paid without hesita* 
tion ; as soon as BeUamy had got the money he 
omitted to pay his usual vi!»Ks at Wild's oiVice. A 
few days after this, Wild went to his acquaintaijce 
to borrow some money, when Wild goose told him he^ 
liad paid his draught for tlie abovementibned «um* 
and producing the note, Jonathan could not 4>e cer« 
tain that it was not his own hand-writing, othen^ii^e 
than by recollecting that he had never given such a 
draught. Wildgdose was unacquainted with Bel« 
lamy*s name ; but^ by the description of his person, 
Jonathan soon found who had committed the fur* 
gery ;on which he ordered hismyrmidons to be care- ' 
ful;to apprehend the oflrender. Bellamy h2rving 
been taken in a lodging in White-friars, Jonathan's 
men^sent word to their master that they bad him in 
custody, a«d begged he would come and give orders 
!iow they should di^^pose of him : but, in the interim^ 
Bellamy, who expecttd no mercy from the old thief- 
taker, seized the advantage of the casual absence of 
his attendance from the room, fixed a rope to the 
1>ar of the window, and let himself ir>to the^rcet, 
though the room was three stories high. He now 
entertained thoughts of accommodating the affsir 
i^h Wild, imagining he should be treated with the 
utmost severity if he should be re apprehended: 
l^ut before be l^ad profieeded w iUh iiegoti{)tion« 

WUd's 
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Wild*s men seized him at a gin'shop in Chainrery- 
lane^and sent to their master (or instructions how to 
act. To this message Jonathan returned an answer 
that they might give him his liberty^ on the condf- 
tion that be should come to th« office^ and adjust the 
business with himself. Hereupon Bellamy was dis- 
charged : knowing how dangeroi^s it would be 
to anroDt Wild» he went the following morning Co a 
public house in the Old Bailey, where he sent for 
Jonathan tc breakfast with him : and thelattcr send- 
ing for Wildgpose, Bellamy gave him a note for the 
money received, afid no farther steps were taken in 
the affair. As soon as this business was adjusted, 
Bellamy renewed his former plan of maktne depre- 1 
dations on the public, and committed an unmensc 
Bomber of robberies. During one of his rambles^ 
near the Royal Exchange, he fell into company with 
a kidnapper, who obtained an infamous subsistence 
by enticing distressed young people to go abroad^ 
under pretence that they will be there well provided 
for. Bellamy thinking this fellow a proper subject 
to employ bb genius, pretended that ne was out of 
employmentj and ambitious of visiting America, 
The kidnapper represented America as the country 
where industry and merit could not fail of succesiy 
even to the attainment of an ample fortune ; he as« 
sured him' he had helped many young people to 
places, who %vere out of employment, who after* 
fwards became so rich as to keep their carriages; 
He declared himself no mean, time-serving wretch, 
who took inoney for these things ^ all his view wa» 
to be of service to the distressol.— In this instance - 
fhe kidnapper intended to gull the thief, and the 
^hief to take in the kidnapper. Bellamy having 
)i'ved some time at the expense of his new acquaint* 
aficc^ the day at length arrived when his indentures 

F 3 were 
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were to be signed^ as the ship in wkich h 
embark was on the point of saiHng. Th 
pther young fellows who were to be boui 
when they came to the magistrate's, the k 
recollecied that heiiad left some papers beh 
and desired Bellamy to go back for them, 
as directed ; and told the .man's wife that '. 
band wanted two guinean to pay the expcn 
denturing the people who were with hin 
woman readily delivered the money }with wl 
lamy decamped, and the kidnapper saw«no 
him. The robberies committed by Bella 
bis gang were innumerable, and attended i 
rious success. One time they broke the sa 
fiiversfflith's shop in Russel- court, Drury-lai 
a person, who lay under the compter, fired 
dcrbuss at them, which obliged them to 
without their booty. This attempt failii 
went to the house of another silversmith, wl: 
broke open,' and finding the servant-maid si 
for her roaster, they terrified her into silei 
carried off e^tcts to a large amount. i^Jot 
ter this robbery they broke open the shop of 
near Shored itch, in the expectation of find 
to a great amount : but the proprietor ha\ 
vioiisjy secured it, they got only about tei 
of tea, and (he loose money in the tilt. T 
attempt was at the house of a hoMer in \^ 
alley, from whose shop they carried off soi 
of value, which they sold -to the Jews on th 
ing day. Bellamy and some of his fratern 
an attempt to break open the shop of a linei 
In Bi^hopsgate-street, on a Sunday eveninj 
a woman who had watched their ixiutions,- 
at the door just as they had effected an e 
^hich o]aliged tl^cm to decamp wi;b the uci 
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crpltation. On the same night tbev atfempffed fo 
break into a toy-shop, in Swithin Valley, CornhiH ;" 
and had wrenched the bars fiom the windows, whtnf 
the sbutrers suddenly facing, the family were alarm - 
td anil their scheme frustrated. Notwithstanding 
this, as soon as the neighbourhood was quiet, they 
went back, to the ^ame alley, and broke open the 
house of a shoemaker, whence they stole a great 
quantity of shoes, and plate to a large amount^ 
which they disposed of to Jews on the following day. 
Having another night broken open the shop of a 
barber in George-yard, Lombard- street, where they 
found very little that they thought worth their no- 
tice, they carried off all the wigs; but not being 
able to sell them to any advantage, they took them 
to the Ktng^s Bench, and gave them away to the 
dtbtors. Soon afterwards they broke into a shoe- 
maker's shop in Eastcheap, ami stole a number of 
»hoes,which they packed up in a bag; but a watch- 
man observing them, they dropped their ill gotten 
prize, knocked him down, and effected their escape. 
From the shop of a silversmith in Bride lane they 
carried off plate to the amount of fifty pounds ; 
and from the house of a haberdasher in Bishopsgate- 
street, a load of various articles, the whole of which 
they disposed of Jo Jews. On another occasion, 
they broke open a tea-shop near Gray's-Inn-lane ; 
having removed the shutters, by cutting away part 
of them with chissels, they w«^ going to lift up the 
sash, when a person from within hearing them, cried 
out, thieves! on which they ran off without their 
booty. Having broken into a tea-warehouse near 
Aldgate, they had packed up a valuable parcel of 
goods, when the maid-servant came down stairs, un- 
dressed, and without a candlc;. She went into the 
yard, and soon returned, witliout knowing that they 

were 
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were in the house j but when she came into tlie 
thop> Bellamy seized her, and obliged her to lie on 
the floor, while they went off with their booty. The 
same night they broke open the shop of a racrcer in 
Buihopsgate-street, whence they carried off goods to 
a large amount* The next robbery was at the 
bouse of a grocer in Thames-street 5 the watchman 
uassiug by as they were packing up their booty, Bel- 
lamy seized him, and obliged him to put out his 
candle, to prevent any alarm being given. Havin? 
kt-pt him till they were ready to go off with their 
plunder^ they took him to the side of the Thames, 
and threatened to throw him in^ if he would not 
throw in his Ian thorn and staff. The poor man was 
obliged to comply with their injunctions. Soon 
aftt.« this they stole a large sum of money and a 
quantity of goods from the house of a grocer, 
whiph they broke open in Aldersgate-street. A 
neighbour saw thi> robbery from his window, but 
was too much frightened to take any measures for 
the detection of the villains. Their next exploit 
was at an old clothes-shop, kept by a woman in * 
Sbadwell, whence they carried off every valuable ar* 
ticle. After this they robbed the shop of a hosier 
in Coleman-street, and took away goods to the 
amount of seventy pounds,which the thieves divided 
into ^haresi, and sold them to their old acquaintance 
the Jews. They were disappointed in their next at- 
tempt, which was to break open the house of a 
linen-draper in Westminster j for some people com- 
ing up before they had compleated their operationS| 
they were obliged to decamp with precipitation, 
The next evening, observing the door ot a shop 
shut in St. Clement^ church-yard, they made it fast 
with a cord on the outside, and throwing up the 
9a&h| stole a very laxge number of silk bandker- 

S chiefs, 
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TvliiU a woman in the shop mnde many frurf * 
tempts to open the door. They a l>o. stole a 
f of pUte> wearing apparel and othtrr effcct^m 
me night> from two houses in Holborn. Soon 
his tlKy stole goods to the araoulit of twenty 
Isy fronfi a house which they broke open \w 
Lion street : ami hreaJcing open* aviothier the 
mgUt m FullwoodVremsy obtainrtik ab^ut as 
booty. While fhiw preyiHg opoi> the public 
became acquainted with an old woman, who^ 
•peiied an office »ear Letcest^f fields, for the 
tion of stokn goods, something on the plan of 
of Jonathan Wild. To this woman Be^my 
MS companions iis^ to sell moch of their iM^ 
n t/Tects \ but she having, on one occasion, 
\ a smaller price than they expected, Bellamy 
mined on a plan of revenge ; in pursuance of 
1> he went to her office with a small quantity of 
a pktte } and while she was gone with it to a 
rsmith, he bvoke open her drawers, ami carried 
er cash to a Urge amouiK..^ His- next adven- 
i were the breaking a house in Fetticoat-Une f 
aaother in Groccr*s*aiky in the Pot»)try, at 
.of whiih places be i^ade large prizes. Soon 
wards he stopped a ihan near Houndsditch, and 
>ed him of his money. He now.,becanie .«o- no« 
>us, that a reward of om* hundred pounds wa» 
ed for the apprehending hinv>.in consei^uence of 
:h he was taken, near, the Seven Pi»ls, the dayi 
r be had robbed a shop in Monmoi}th-stpeet,aiKif 
mitted to Newgate. For this last oifence he was 
1, convicted^ and received sentenci^ of ckath. 
m the time of conviction till the arrival of the 
ant for his execution, he affected a rheartulness 
behaviour, and said that he wbv\ld be hanged ii> 
bhioud '- hut the certainty that lie should suffer^ 

aiui 
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mud thesigbt of hlscoffin^-ffiKked xnoite serious ideas 
in his mind t and he received the sacrament a few 
4ays before hh death, with evident marks of repeii- 
(ancc for the many crimes of which be had been 
guilty. He iiuftered at Tyburn, March 17, 1728, 

BERGHi:N, MICHAEL VAN, BERGHEN, 
CATHERINE VAN, (murderers,) man and 
^ife, and natives of Holland, who, having settled 
in England, kept a public hou% near East Smith- 
field, in 1700, where Gerrard Dromelius, who was 
likewise tried* and found guilty of the murderof 
Mr* Oliver Norris, acted as^ their servant. Mr, 
Norrts was a country 'gentleman, who iodged at an 
inn near Aldgate, and who went into the bouse of 
Van Bergben, about eight o*clock in the evenbg* 
and continued to drink there till about eleven* 
Finding himself rather intoxicatedr be desired the 
xnaid-servaat to call a coach to carry him home, 
A» the was going to do so, her mi&tfe^s whispeted 
her» and bid her return in a little time, and say that 
a coach was not to sbe procured. These directions 
being observed* Norris, on the maid^s return, re- 
solved f» go without a coach, and accordingly took 
his leave of the family i but he had not gone far 
before he discovered that h.c had been robbed of a 
purse containing a sum of money ; whereupon be 
returned and charged Van Berghen and his wife 
with having been gutity of the robbery. This they 
positively denied, and threatened to turn him out of 
the house i but he.refiised to go, and resolutely went 
into a room where the oloth was laid for su]>per. 
At this time Dronoelius entered the room, and treat- 
ing Mr,. Norris in a cavalier manner, the' latter re- 
sented the insult, and at length a quarrel ensued. 
At this juncture. Van Berghen seized a poker, with 
which he fractured Mr* Norris*s skull> And in the 

mean 
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vtean time Dromelias stabbed birn in difTcrrnt |>arta 
of the body ; Mrs. Van Bergben being ptesent dur- 
ing the perpetiation of the horrid act. When Mr. 
Norris wan dead, they stripped him of his coat, 
waistcoat, hat, wig, &c. and then Van Bergben and 
Dromeltus carried the body, and threw it into a, 
^itch whieh commonicated with the Thames: and 
in the mean time Mrs. Van Bergben washed the 
blood of the deceaMd from the floor of the room. 
The clothes which had been stripped from the de- 
ceased, were put up in a hamper, and committed to 
the care of Dromelius, who took a boat, and carried 
them over to Rotherhithe, where, he employed thfe 
waterman to carry the hamper to lodgings which he 
had taken, and in which he proposed to remain un- 
til he could find a favourable opportunity of em- 
barking for Holland. The next morning, at low 
water, the body of a gentleman was found, and se- 
veral of the neighbours went to take a view of itv 
and endeavoured to try if they could trace any 
blood to the place where the murder might have 
been conmiitted i but not succeeding in thia% some 
of them, who were up at a very early hour, recol- 
lected that they bad seen Van Berghen and .Drome- 
lius coming almost from the spot where the body 
was found ; and remarked that a light had been' 
carried backwards and forwards in Van Ber^hen^s 
house. Upon this the house was searched ; but no 
discovery was made, except that a little blqod way 
found behind the door of a room, which appeared to 
have been lately mopped. Enquiry was made after 
Dromelius ; but Van Berghen and his wife would 
give no other account than that he had left their 
service : on which they were taken into custody, 
with the servant-maid, #ho was thie principal evi- 
dence against them* At tkis time the waterman 

who 
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who had carrk 1 Dromeiiu!: to Rotherhith 

who knew him very well, appeared, and wa 

M'ise taken into custody. The prisoners wer 

by a jury of half Englishmen and half fore 

to whom all the circumstances above-mention 

peared so striking, that they did not hesitate 

the prisoners guiTty^ and accordingly they n 

sentence of detth. After condemnation, 

short time before the day of execution, Dn 

assured the ordinary of Newgate, that the 

was committed by himself, and that it was pi 

and followed by these circumstances, viz. Mi 

ris being very much in liquor, and desirous 

ing to his inn, Mr. Van Berghen directed hin* 

tend him thither i soon after they left the 

Norris went into a broken building, where 

x)pprobrious language to Dromelius, and atte 

to draw his sword, he wrestled it from his hai 

.stabbed him with it in several places $ that t 

ing done, Norris groaned very much ; and J 

lius hearing a watchman coming, and fearini 

covery« drew a knife, cut his throat, and t 

|>ut an end to his life. In answer to this it w 

that the story was altogether improbable : 

Mr. Norris had been killed in the manner 

.mentioned, some blood would have been fo 

Xhe spot, and tjl^ere would have been holes 

/clothes from the stabbing ; neither of wh 

the case. Still, however, JDromeiius persists 

declaration, with a view' to save the life i>f 

tress, with whom he was thought to have 

improper connection. Mr. and Mrs. Van £ 

were attended at the place of execution 1: 

divines of their own qountry, as well as an 

clergyman; and desired the prayers of th 

Mr. Van 3«rghep,.. unable to sgea); in^< 
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m English 9 conversed in Latin ; a circumstance 
from which it may be inferred » that he had been 
educated in a style superior to the rank of life which 
he had lately held. He said that the muider was 
not committed in his house, and that he knew no 
more of it, than that Dromelius came to him, while 
he lay in bed, yifornied him that he had wounded 
the gentleman, and begged him to aid his escape f 
but that when he knew Mn Norris was murdered, 
he offered money to some persons to pursue the 
murderer $ this circumstance, however, which might 
have been favourable to, him, was not proved on 
his trial. Mrs. Van Berghen also solemnly de<* 
clared, that she knew nothing of the murder till 
after it was perpetrated, which was not in their 
bouse i that JDromeiius coming into the chamber, 
and saying he had murdered the gentleman, she 
went lor the hamper to hold the bloody clothes, and 
assisted Dromelius in his escape, a circumstance 
which would not be deeme^ criminal in her coun* 
try. This wa^, however, an artful plea; for, in 
Holland, accessaries before or after the fact are ac- 
counted as principals. Dromelius, when at the, 
place of execution persisted in his former tale ; but 
desired the prayers of the surrounding multitude, 
whom he warned to bi^ware of the indulgence of 
violent passions, to which he then fell an untimely 
sacrifice. They suffered near the Hartshorn biew« 
house. East Smithfield, being the nearest conv** 
nient spot to the place where the murder was com- 
mitted, on the tenth of July, in the year 1 700. The 
men were hung in chains between Bow and Mile- 
end ; but the woman was buried. 

BERRY, THOMAS. See Dickinson, E. 

BIG, JEPTHAH, (writer op thrbaten- 
iNG LBTTKRS,) was a native of Spitaliields, who, 

« having 
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having a brother who wast coachman fo a gmtleitiaii 
of fortune, conceived an idea of applying his own 
extravagsmciesy by cxtortfftg money from his bro" 
»her's masMr. Calling on one Peter Salter, he took 
him to an obscure pu1)lic*house near the Minority 
where he developed iiis scheme, saying b^ might ob- 
tain an hiMndrtd gtiineds by sending a threatening; 
lerter; bnf wta at a iosar to think what hoosc the 
money shoirki be sent tO: at lengrH he ftxed on a 
public honse, caMed the Shoulder of Mutton, at Bfl- 
iingsgate, whether he directecl Salter to go, and wait 
tin ti porter should bring a ktter ^Hrected to John 
Harri<»on, which letter Salter was to carry to Big, ac 
an alehou»!e on Fish-street-hill. Agreeable t# this 
direction Salter waited at the Shoulder of Mutton 
till a porter brought a letter, and spoke to the land- 
lord and his son, who seemed surprised at reading 
the contents. Gnilt is ever cowardly $ and one of 
them going out, Salter imagined it was to call an^ 
oflicer to apprehend him $ on which he slipped obt 
of the house, and went to his coVnpanion on Fish? 
street-hill. These associates in roguery taking a 
walk to Moorfields, Big said he waft undaunted by 
this repulse ; and that he would write such a letter 
as would make the gentleman tremble $ and he did 
not doubt of success. In consequence of an agree- 
ment between rtie parties, another letter was sent, 
ordering the gentleman to send an hundr^ed gnineas, 
enclosed in a parcel, to the Black Boy in Good- 
man's Fields, directed to John Harrison. Salter 
went daily, and draiik at this house, where he had 
hitherto been a ^traAger, in -expectation of an 
answer, which he was to receive, guarding only 
against any artifice that might be used to appre- 
hfn<l him. While he Was thus waiting, he read an 
advertisement in ilie newspaper, offering a rewarrf 

for 



tm ttie extortioner. At this j«iffcttire a porter 
brought a letter which he gave to the landlord, 
who having read it> the porter said, *< I have a par- 
cel for one Mr. Harrison ; do you know such a 
gentleman ?'* The landlord enquired if any penion 
present answtred to that n<lnie ; but Salter was too 
much on his guard to do so ; and drinking hii> beer 
mrithout any sign of fear, he went to an alehouse 
n^ar Aldgate, where he met his accomplice, atid 
toM hira a scheme was laid to apprehend hioi* 
After some- conference they adjourned to a public 
house near the residence of the gentleman to whom 
the threatening letters had been sent. Here B\g * 
tent for his brother, who attended ; but said, as he 
was obliged to go out with his master he' could not 
stay with them. Big now observed that his brother 
had complained of the peevish di^ipositiun of his 
master, and asked if he did not intend to leave him. 
The brother replied, that his master had been veiy 
fretful for sonie days past j but added, *• I have 
jiow found out the reason $ for some vile rogue has 
sent a threatening letter, and swears he will murder 
him, if a sum of money is not sent to a public house 
in Goodman^s Fields." When Big's brother ivas 
gone, he told Salter he would send another letter, 
whatever might be the consequence 5 but Salter 
persuaded him not to run the risk of a proceeding 
which mu«t be followetl by certain ruin. A few 
days after this the porter, who had carried the letter, 
and seen Salter at both the pubhc houtses, hap|>cned 
to meet him, and suspecting that he might be the 
extortioner, delivered him to the custody of a peace 
officer, on which he accused Big as the principal j 
who was thereupon apprehended and committed to 
Newgate, and Salter admitted evidence for the 
crown. Big, being tried at the Old Bailey, wa« 
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convicted and received sentence of death ; whUb 
sentence rather surprised him, as he had no idea, 
that the offence was capital. He was thought to be a. 
Roman Catholic* as he refused the attendance of the 
Ordinary whil^ he lay in Newgate. He suffered at 
Tyburn, September 19, 1729. . * 

BILLINGS, THpMAS. See Hayes, Ca- 
therine. 

, BLAKE, alias BLUESKIN, JOSEPH, (house 
BREAKER,) was a native of London, and was sent: 
to school by his parents for the space of six years j 
but made little progress in learning, having a 
very early propeMsity to acts of dishonesty. While 
at school he formed an acquaintance with William 
Blewit, who afterwards entered into Jonathan 
Wild's gang, and became one of the most notorious 
villains of the agei No sooner had Blake left sdiool 
than he commenced pickpocket, and had been in all 
the prisons for various felonies before he was fifteen 
years of age* From this practice hi turned street- 
robber, and joined with Oaky,. Levee, and many 
other rogues, who acted under the directions of 
Wild. For some ^of the robberies they committed 
they were taken into custody, and Blake was ad- 
mitted an evidence against his dompanions, who, 
were convicted ; in consequence of which he claimed 
his liberty, and part of the reward allowed by go<» 
vernment j but he was informed by the court, that 
he had no right to either, because he was not &. 
voluntary evidence j since, so far from having surren-:* 
dered, he made an obstinate resistance, and was 
much wounded before he was. taken ; and therefor^ 
he must find security for his good behaviour, or be 
transported. Not being able to give the requl^iti^ 
Becurity, he was lodgeii hi Wood-street Compter^ 
fvhere be remained* a considerable time^ during 

, which 
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wkicll Jonatiian Wild alkm^ him throe shillings 
and sixpence a week. At length he iirevailcd on 
two gardeners to be his bail ; but the court at the 
Old Bailey hesitating to take their seciinty, they 
went before Sir John Fryer, who took their recog- 
nizance for Blake's good behaviour for seven years. 
He bad no sooner obtained his liberty than he was 
concerned in several robberies with Jack Sheppard, 
and particularly that for which two brotbersi Fran- 
cis and Benjamin Brightviell, were tried, and ho- 
nourably acquitted, though the prosecutor (John 
Pargiter) swore that they were the soldiers that 
robbed him : it wa^, however, satisfactorily proved, 
that Francis was on guard at the time, and Benja- 
min at home at hiti lodging. The fcot-pad rob- 
beries and burglaries committed by Blake and his 
associates were very numerous; but the fact for 
which Blake suffered was the robbery of Mr. Knee- 
bone, as will appear by the following account. He 
was indicted at the Old Bailey sessions, in October, 
1724, for breaking and entering the dwelling-bouse 
of William Kneebone, and stealing one hundred and 
eight yards of woollen cloth, value 36I. and other 
eoods. .The prosecutor having sworn that the 
oars of his cellar window were cut, and that the cel^ 
lar door, which bad been bolted and padlocked, wa 
broke open, he acquainted Jonathan Wild with 
vvhat had happened, who w^ent to Blake ''s lodgings, 
with two other persons; but Blake refusing to open 
the door, it was broke open by Quilt Arnold, one 
of Wild*s men. On this he drew a. penknife, an4 
swore he would kill the first man that entered ; in 
answer to which Arnold said, ** Then I am the 
first man, and Mr. Wild is not far behind, and if 
you don^t deliver your penknife inunediately^ I will 
chop your arqi oS»^ Hereupon the prisoner drop- 
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Bed the knife ; and Wild entering, he was takes 
into custody. As the parties were conveying him to 
Newgate, they came by the house of.the pros^ecutor^ 
on which Wild said to the prisoner, •* There's the 
ken ;'* and the latter replied, '* Say no more of 
that Mr. Wild, for I know I am a dead man ; but 
what I fear is, that I shall afterwards be carried to 
Surgeon's hall, and anatomized $** to which Wild 
replied, "No, Til take care to prevent that, for 
I'll give you a coffin-" William Field, who was 
evidence on the trial, swore that the robbeij was 
committed by Blake, Sheppard, and himself: and 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. As soon as 
the verdict was given, the prisoner addressed the 
court in the following terms : *• On Wednesday 
morning last, Jonathan Wild said to Simon Jacobs,* 
I believe you will not bring 40I. this time : I wish 
Joe (meaning me) was in your case j but Til do my 
endeavour to bring you off as a single felon. And 
then turning to me, he said, * I believe you must 
die-— lil send you a good book or two,* and provide 
you a coffin, and you shall not be anatomized/*^ 
Wild was to have been an evidence against this ma- 
lefactor ; but going to visit him in the bail-dock, 
previous to this trial, Blake suddenly drew a clasped 
penknife, with which he cut Jonathan's throat, 
which prevented his giving evidence j but as the 
knife was blunt, th^ wound, though dangerous, did 
not prove mortal.— See Wild. While undtr sent- 
tence of death, he did not shew much concern for 
his calamitous situation. When asked if he was 
advised to commit the violence on Wild, he said, 



* Jacobs was then a prisoner, and afterwards 
tninsported, . 
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•♦ No; but thst a sudden thought cfitercd his ihfnd, 
or he would have provided a knife, which would 
have cut off his head at once/' He suffered/ in it 
state of 'intoxication, at Tyburn, Nov. ii, i7«3.— 5 
See Sheppard. , * 

BLAKE, DANIEL, (MtTRDERER,) was the 
son of a butcher at BunweUx in' Norfolk ,«vho brought 
him up to his own btisiness. When about' twenty 
years old he, became dissatisfied with hh frade, ami 
travelled to London with an intention of hiring him*^ 
self as a gentleman^s servant : and he had been bofr 
a short time in the metropolis wheii he was engaged 
in the siervice of Lord Dfacre. Haying contracted' 
an acquaintance with sotine women or abandoned 
character, he resolved to suj>f)6rt his conseejucnt ex- 
penses by robbing hrs fellow^servants. He hioid been' 
m the service of Lotd-'Du^rt about ten weeks, wheiV 
he detcripined to carry his iniquitous plan into exe^^ 
cution 5 and going into the room of Mr. Murcott^ 
his lordship's butler, he repeatedly struck him f*itli 
a poker, and then taking a knife from his pockety 
cut his throat ajmost from ear to ear. Having takeif 
tiventy guineas from the breeches- pocket of the dc* 
ceased, he then returned to his bed. He roseabonr 
^even, and went to his usual business; in about ant 
hour he was desired to pall Mr. Murcott ; on whit6 
he said he had already called him two or three, times,' 
but had not been able to make him answer. L6r<l 
Dacre's bell ringing about nine, the portec- wen^ 
into the chapiber of the deceased, and repeatedly^ 
called him 3 he then appro.ached tht b^, andshook^ 
Mr. Murcott, and, finding him still silentand mcP 
tionless, exclaimed, " 6 od bless mk Y I believe htt 
is deadr* he then turned down. it. bed-clpth«i} 
which the murderer b*d thrown vc»-M<;Mu»ediWf 
facei alid perceiving them bloody, he quitted the 
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room «a great t«rrpr» and ia>inmuiiioted bis di«eo» 

Tery to the house-keeper and lady 0«cre*s waitipg^ 
anaiiii whot going into the roooii turned the clothes 
t little further down,, and observed a knife, which 
they supposed to have fallen from the hand qf the 
deoeaved $ and attempting to move the . bodyi the 
head inclined back ward »» and gave the woMtui b.- 
i^oit thoc]^mg appearajULce* Upon the rest of the 
servants being infonned of Mr* MurcottU unhappy 
death* Blake: shed tears in great abundancse> wrung 
his hands, and appeared to be j^ffected in so extrava- 
gant a degree, that l^e was yrsed to moderate his 
affliction, .est the nobleman and his lady should be 
alarmed. Mr. Murcott^s death being commuaicate4 
tp X^rd Dacre» he sent for Mr- Marsden, clerk to 
$ir John Fielding, and kept him in the house three 
4ay5, with the view of discovering the perpetrator 
of the horrid fact. During the tinie that Blake had 
been in the servi<:e of JLora Dacre, he was known to 
Ve in vrry indigent circumstances: hut on the day 
^fter the miurder he was observed to disdiarge seve* 
lal small debts; and hence arose a suspicion of his 
guilt. All the servants in the family having been 
strictly examined in the presence of Lord Dacre, the 
j^ter declared that he firmly believed that the knife 
found in the bed belonged to Blake. When in cus- 
tody, and conducted to Sir John Fielding^s, )fit vo- 
luatarily acknowledged himself guilty of the horrid 
i^f and was committed to Newgate in order to take 
l^is trial a( the ensuing essions at the Old Bailey j 
)^s<owa confession being corrobo^rattid by very strong 
^ricpmst^antial evidence, he was found guiUy, and 
fftfiltfnierd to be executed. While he was under $eii- 
teaee of death, his behaviour was decent and peni- 
tBiUJa}. fit auffeied u Tyhwm on Uk a6tb ol Fe« 
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kniarf, 1763 ; and his body was hung in chains on 
Hounslow Heath. 

BLANDY, MARY, (paHricide,) was thr 
only daughter of Mr. Francis Blandy, an eminent' 
;ittomcy at Henley upon Thames, and town-clerk o€' 
tliat place. She had been educated with the iitmdst' 
tenderness, and every possible care was taken to ^ 
impress on her mind sentiments of Tirtue and re-^ 
ligion. Her person bad nothing in it remarkably 
engaging I but she was of a sprightly and affable ^ 
disposition, polite in manners, and engaging in con»' 
versation; and was uncommonly distinguished by 
her good sense. She had rfcad the best authors in- 
the English language, and had a memory remarkably- 
retentive of the knowledge she had acquired. In a 
Vrord, she excelled roost of her sex in those accom- 
plishments which. are calculated to grace and dignify- 
the female mind* As her father was reputed to be^ 
rich, a, number of young gentlemen courted his ac-> 
quaintancc, with a view to obtain the heart of his^ 
daughter; but of all the visitors none were more: 
agreeable, both to father and daughter, than the> 
gentlemen of the army ; and the former was never 
better pleased than when he had some of them at^ 
his table. At the a^e of twenty-six. Miss Biandy^ 
became acquainted with Cap(. Wm. Henry Cran-' 
stoun, who was then about forty-six. He vvas the : 
sail of Lord Cranstoun, of an ancient Scotch family, 
which had made great alliances, by intermarriagtts ; 
with the nobility of Scotland. . Being a youngerl 
brother, his uncle. Lord Mark Ker, procuicd him 'ai^ 
con;imission in the army» which, with the interest of> 
X 500I. was all be had for his support. This gentle4' 
man married a Miss. Murray, in Scotland, in ther^. 
year 1745, and receiveila handsome fortune withi^^ 
b^r ; but he was dsC^(?li)» in the great attache of pru^V 

dcncct 
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dniee. His wife was >deli¥tred of a son wirhki • 
year after the marriage; and about this period lit 
received orders to join his regiment in England > and 
was sent on a recruiting party to Henley, when he 
became acquainted with Mm Blandy. It may seem 
extraordinary, and is, perhaps, a proof of Cran* 
ttouB*s art, that he could ingratiate nimself into the 
affections of thi«lady, for has person was diminutive: 
he was marked with the small poxy his lace was in 
•earns, and he squinted very much : but he possessed 
that faculty of small talk, which is too prevalent 
^ith many of the fair sex. Mr, Biandy, who waa 
acquainted with Lord Mark Ker, was fond of being 
deemed a man of taste, and .«^o open to flattery, that 
ft is not to be wondered at that a man of Craa- 
stoun*s artifice ingratiated himself into his favour, 
and obtained permission to pay his addresses to the 
daughter. Apprehending that Miss Blandy might 
discover that he fatd a wite in Scotland, he informed 
Ber that he was involved in a disagreeable law-suit 
in that country, with a young lady who claimed him 
as a husband ; and so sure was he of the interest be 
had obtained in Miss Blandy's affections, that he 
had the confidence to ask her if she loved him well 
enough to wait the issue of the af air. She told him, 
that if her father and mother approved of her stay, 
ing for him, she had no objection. Cranstoun en* 
deavoured to conduct this amour with all possible 
scerecv ) notwithstanding which,* it came to the 
knowledge of Lord Mark Ker, v\ho wrote to Mr. 
Biandy, informing kirn the captain had a wife and 
children in Scotland, and conjuring him to. preserve 
his daughter from ruin. Alarmed by this intelli- 
gence, Mr. Bl&ndy mformed hk daughter of it $ but 
she did not seem equally affected^ as Cranstoun^s 
fanner dedaratkm bad pivpared her ta expect some 

such. 
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such fiews $ and when the old gentleman taxtd Chin* 
stotin with it, he declared it was only an afFair of 
gallantry, from which he should have no difficulty to^ 
free himself'. Mrs- Blandy appears to have been 
mder as great a degree of infatuation as her daugh- 
ter; for sh^ forbore all farther rmyuiry, on the cap* 
tain*s bare als^urance that the report of his marriage 
was fsdse. Cranstoun, however, couid not be equally* 
easy : he saw th^ necessity of devising novae scheme 
to get hisiirst marriage annulled, or of biddmgadieif 
to' all the grati^ations lie could proini^ himself by 
a second. After revolving various schemes in his 
mind, he ar length wrote to his wife, requesting her 
to disown h«in for a husband; observing that» 
*• liaving no other way of rising to preferment but 
in the army, he had but little ground to expect ad- 
vancement there, while it was known he was incum- 
bered with a wife and family; but could he once 
pass for a single man, be had not the least doubt of 
being quickly preferred : which would procure him* 
a sufficiency to maintain her, as well as himself^ in 
a genteeler manner rhan no^ he wa^ able to do. AH 
therefbre (added he) I have to request of yon, U, 
that you will transcribe the inclosed copy of a Jet« 
ter, wherein yon di^wn me for a husband; put! 
your maiden name to it, and send it by the post s 
all the use X shall make of it will be to procure my 
advancement, which will necessarily include yotir 
own benefit/* Mrs. Cranstoun, ill as she had been 
treated by her husband, and little hope m she had! 
of more generous usage, was, after repeated letters 
had passed, induced to give up her chim, and at 
length sent him the requested paper, signed Murray^ 
which was her maiden name. The captain, novt^ 
possessed of this letter, made some copies of it, which: 
ne tent to bis Trife^s relations^ and his own; the con^ 

sequence 
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■equeoee of ^i^hich was that tbey withdrew the as« 
sistance they had afforded the lady, which .re« 
duced her to an extremity she had never before ex- 
perienced. Exchisive of this, be instituted 3 suit^ 
before the lords of session^ for the dissolution of tbf 
marriage; but when Mrs. Cranstoun was heard» 
and the letters ready the artful contrivance was seen 
through) the marriage was confirmed^ and Cran* 
stoun was adjudged to pay the expenses of the trial* 
At the next sessions Capt. Cranstoun preferred a 
petition, desiring to be heard by council, on new 
evidence which it was pretended had arisen respect- 
ing Miss Murray. This petition, after some hesita- 
tien,was heard ; but the issue was, that the marriage 
was again confirmed, and Cranstoun was obliged 
to lillow his wife a separate maintenance. Stiil» 
however, he paid his addresses to Miss Blandy with 
the same ierven^ as before ; which coming to the 
J^nowledee of Mrs. Cranstoun^ she s^nt her the de- 
cree of tne court of seiision, establishing the validity 
of the marriage. It is reasonable to supp- se, that 
this would have convinced Miss Blandy of the er- 
roneous path in. which »he ,was treading. On this 
occasion she consulted her mother $ and Cranstoun 
having set out for Scotland, the old lady advised 
hec to write to him, to know the truth of the affair. 
Absurd as this advice was^ she wrote to him^; but« 
soon after the receipt of her letter, he returned to 
Henley, when he had impudence enough to assert 
that the cause was not finally determined, but would 
be referred to the House of Lords. Mr. filandy 
gave very little credit to this assertion j but his cre- 
dulous wife assented atQncetoall he said, and treat- 
ed him with as much tenderness as if he had been 
her own son. Mrs. Blandy and her daughter having 
ifomc U> X.QndQn> the former wanted 4q1. to dis- 
4 charge 
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charge a debt she had contracted unknown to her 
husband; and Cran&toiin coming into the room 
while the mother and daughter were weeping over 
their dittresses, he demanded the reason of their 
grief} of which being informed, ^h« left them, and 
soon returning with the requisite sum, he threw it 
hito the old lady's lap. Charmed by this apparent ge* 
nerosity, she burst into tears, and squeezed his hand 
fervently : on which he embraced her, and said, 
** Remember, it is a son ; therefore da not make 
yourself uneasy : you do not lie under any obiiga- 
tion to me/'* Or this debt of forty pounds, ten 
pounds had been contracted by the ladies while in 
London,* for expefises in consequence of their plea- 
sures j and the other thirty by expensive treats given 
to Cranstoun at Henley, during Mr. Blandy^s ab- 
sence. Soon after this Mrs. Blandy died; and 
Cranstoun complaining of his fear of being ar- 
rested for the forty pounds, the young lady, bor^ 
rowed that sum, which she gave him | and maoe him 
a present of her watch ; so that he was a gainer by 
his former generosity. ' Mr. Blandy began now to 
evince his disapprobation of Captain Cranstoun ^d 
Visits : but he contrived (o have secret interviews 
with the. daughter, to wiiom he complained of the 
father^s ill-treatment $ insinuating that he had a nre* 
thod of conciliating his esteem j and tliat when he 
arrived in Scotland he would send her some powders 
proper for the purpose j on whichi to prevent suspi- 
cion, he would write powders to clean the Scotch feh-- 
hies. It does not appear that the young lady had 
any idea that the powders he was to send her were 
of a poisonous nature. She seems rather to have 
been infatuated by her love \ and this is the only ex« 
cuse that can be made for her subsequent conduct* 
which appears otherwise totally inconsistent with 
VOL, I. K ^feax. 
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that good sense for which she vi^as celebrated^ Cninfi 
stoun sent her the powders, according to promis^'; 
and Mr. Blandy being indisposed on the Sunday 
se''nnighr before his deatby Susan Gunnel, a maid 
servant, made him some water-grae), into which Miss 
Blandy conveyed some of the powder, and gave it t0 
her father} and repeating this drauglit on the fol* 
lowing day, hi was tormented with the most violent 
pains in his bowels. When the old gentleman^s dis- 
order increased, and he was attended by a physiciauy 
his daughter came into his room, and falling en he^ 
knees to her father, said, *' Banish me where your 
please ; do with me what you please, so you do but 
forgive me; and as for Cranstoun, I will never see 
him, speak to him, or write to hnn, as long as I livcy 
if you will but forgive me.** In reply te this, the 
father said, * I forgive thee, my dear, and I hope 
God will forgive j but thou shouldst have Considered 
before thou attemptedst any thing against thy fa- 
dier : thou shouldst have considered I was thy onjtm 
father.* Miss Blandy now acknowledged that she 
had ptft powder in hi* gruel, but that it was for an 
innocent purpose s on which the father, turning in 
his bedj said, " O such a villain ! to eome to my 
bouse, eat of the best, and drink of the best my^ 
house could afford; and in return take away my lifcy 
and ruin itiy daughter. O F my dear, thou roust 
h^te that man." The; young lady replied, •* Sir, 
every word you say is like a swokI piercmg to my 
heai't; more severe than if yqu were angry: I musr 
kneel, and beg you will not curse me.** << I curse 
thee, my dear ['* rejoined her father; ** howcouldst 
thou think I would curse thee ? No, I bles$ thee, 
and hope God wil| 4>Iess thee, and amend thy life. 
Do, my dear, gootit of the room ; say no more, le^t 
thou should&t say any thing . to thy own prejudice. 
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Go to tky vnck Stephens i and take him for thy 
If lend:' poor manl I am sorry for him.** Mr. 
Blandy dying in consequence of .his illness, k want 
.«iis(>ected that his daughter bad occasioned his death i 
whereupon she was taken into custody, and com- 
mitted to the gaol at Oxford. She was tried on the 
3d of March» 1752, before Mr. Baron Legge^ and 
alter many witnesses had been called to give evi- 
dence of her guilty she was desired to make hef de- 
icactf which she did in the loliowing speech : 

*« MY LORDf 

' <^ It is morally impossible lor me to lay down the 
hardships I have received— I have been aspersed in 
my character. In the first place^ it has been said I 
ipioke ill of jny father ; that I have cursed him, and 
.wtsbed him' ac hell }. which is extremely false. Some- 
.times little family affairs have happened, and he did 
Slot speak to me so kind as I could wish. I own I 
am pasidonate, my lord $ and in those pas»ons some 
hasty expressions might have dropped : but gre^tt 
<are has been taken to recollect every word I have 
apoken at different ttmesy atid to apply them to such 
|iarticulat purposes as my enemies knew would do 
nse the greatest injury. These are hardships, my 
lord, such as yourself must aUow to be so. It waa 
aaid too, my lord, that I endeavoured to make my 
escape. Your lordship will judge from thedifficuU 
ties I laboured under : I had lost my father ;— -I was 
8cci|sed of being his murderer i — I was not permit- 
ted to go near him i^-^l was forsaken by my friends 
i»— affronted by themob'— and insulted by my servants. 
Although I begged to have the liberty to listen at 
the door where he died, 1 was not allowed it. My 
keys were taken from mej my shoe-buckles and 
garters tao-^^to prevent me from making away with 
. Ha myself. 
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mysftlf) as though I was the most abandontsd crea- 
ture. What could I do, my lord ? I verily believe 
I must have been out of my sentes. When I heard 
my father was dead, I ran out of the house, and over 
the bridge, 'and had nothing on but an half sack and 
petticoats, without a hoop— my petticoats hanging 
about me i-— the mob gathered about me. Was 
this a condition, my lord, to make my escape in ? 
A good woman beyond the bridge, seeing me in this 
. distress, desiied me to walk in, till the mob was dis- 
persed: the town serjeant was there; I begged he 
would take me under his protection, to have sent me 
home : the woman said it was not proper, the mob 
was very great, and that I had better stay a little. 
When I came home, they said I used the constable 
ill. I was locked up for fifteen hours, with only an 
old servant of the family to attend me. I was not 
allowed a maid for the common decencies of my sex. 
I was sent to eaol, and was in hopes there at least 
this usage would have ended} but was told, it was 
reported I was frequently drunk; that I attempted 
to make my escape ; that I did not attend at chapel. 
A more abstemious woman, my lord, I believe, does 
not i i ve. Upon the report of my making my escape, 
the gentleman who was high sherifFlast year (not the 
present) came and told me, by order of the higher 
powers, he must put an iron on me. I submitted, 
as I always do, to the higher powers. Some time 
after he came again, and said he must put an hea- 
vier upon me ; which I have worn, my lord, till I 
came hither. I asked the sheriff why I was so xron« 
ed ? He said, he did it by the command of some 
noble peer, on his hearing that I intended making 
my escape. I told them I never had any such 
thought, and I woald bear it with the. other cruel 
usage I had received on my character^ The Kev. 

Mr. 
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Mr. SwiiltoD, the worthy dergyman who attend«d 
mc in prison, can testify I was regular at the cl)apcl9 
whenever I was well; sometimes I really was not 
sUe to come out, and then be attended me in my 
room. They have likewise pubHshed papers and 
xlepositionsy which ought not to have been published, 
iu order totep^sent me as the most abandoned of 
my sex, and to prejudice the world against me. I 
submit myself to your lordships, and to the worthy 
jury. — I do assure your lordship, as I am to answer 
it at the great tribunal, where I must appear, I am 
as innocent as the child unborn of the death of my 
father. I would not endeavour tt> save my life, at 
the expense of truth. I really thought the powder 
an innocent, inoffensive thing j and I gave it topro^ 
cure his love (meaning towards Cranstoun). It has 
'been mentioned, I should say I was ruined. My 
lord, when a young Woman loses her character, is 
^ot that her ruin } Why then should this express 
sion be construed in so wide a sense ? Is it not ruin- 
ing my character to have sudi a thing' laid to tny 
charge ? And whatever may be the event of this 
trial, I am ruined most effectually/* ^ 

The trial lasted eleven hours, and then the judge 
summed up the evidence with the utmost candour, 
mentioning the scandalous behaviour of some people 
respecting the prisoner, in printing and publishing 
what they called depositions taken before the coro- 
ner, relating to the affair before ^them : to which he 
added, '* I hope you have not seen them ; but if 
you have, I must tell you, as you are men of sense 
and probity, that you must divest yourselves of every 
prejudice that can arise fro/n thence, and attena 
merely to the evidence that has been now given.** 
The jury fouud* her guilty without ^oihg out of 

H 3 court. 
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coart. After eouvictioti, she behaved with the ut« 
inost decency and resignation. She was attended by 
the Rev. Mr« Swinton, from whose bands she re« 
ceived the sacrament on the day before her execu* 
tion, declaring that she did not know there was any 
thing hurtful in the powders she had given her fa« 
ther.* The night before her death she spent in de- 
votion ; and at nine in the morning she left her 
apartment, dressed in a black bombazine, and bav« 
ing her arms bound with black ribbons^ The cler- 
gyman attended her to the place of execution, to 
which she walked with the utmost solemnity of de- 
portment } and, when there, acknowledged her fault 
in administering the powders to her father ; but de- 
clared that, as she must soon appear before the most 
awful tribunal, she had no idea of doing injury, nor 
any suspicion that the powders were of a poisonous 
nature. Having ascended some steps of the ladder^ 
she said, « Gentlemen, don*thangme high, for the 
sake of decency.^* Being desired to go something 
liigher, she turned about) and expressed her appre- 
bensions that she should fall, Tne rope beine put 
round her neck, she pulled her handkerchiet over 
her face, and was turned off on holding out a book 
of devotions which she had been reading. The crowd 
of spectators assembled on this occasion was im- 
mense ; and, when she had hung the usual time, she 
was cut downy and the bgdy being put into a hearse^ 



* Had Miss Blandy not been a woaian of mental 
endowments, this ivtakmsi might have been be- 
lieved ; yet we roust acknowledge that the artifice 
of a libertine can impose upon the most sensible of 
the sex. What a pity that the deluder did not sufo 
fer inucad of the deluded !«<«']^^TQ|(. 

was 
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Awas couTcyed to Henley, and interred with her pa« 
rents> at one oVlock on the following morning* 
She suflFered at Oxford, on tb& 6th of April, 17 52. 
Cranstoun, the original contriver of this horrid 
murder, having heard of Miss Bland y's committ 
ment to Oxford gaol, concealed himself stmie time 
in Scotland, anid then escaped to Boulogne in 
France. Meeting there with Mrs. Row, who was 
distantly related to his family, he acquainted her 
with his situation, and begged her protection : oa 
which she advised him. to change his name for her 
maiden name of Dunbar. Some officers in the 
French service, who were related to his wife, hear- 
ing of -his concealment, vowed revenge if they 
should meet with him, for his cruelty to the un- 
happy woman : on which he fled to Paris, whrncf 
he went to Fumes, a town in Flanders, where Mrs* 
Ross had provided a lodging for hjs reception. He 
had not been long at Fumes, when he was seized 
with a severe fit ot illness, which brought him to a 
degree of reflection, to which he had been long a 
stranger. At length, he sent for a father belonging 
to aniadjacent convent, and received absolution from 
his hands, on declaring himself a convert to the 
Roman faith. He died on the 36th of November, 
175a, and the fraternity of monks and friars looked 
on his conversion as an object of such importance, 
that solemn mass was sung on the occasion, and the 
body was followed to the grave, not only by the 
ecclesiastics, but by the magistrates of the town. 
His papers were sent to Scotland, to his brother, 
lord Cranstoun: his clothes were sold for the dis- 
charge of his debts { and his wife came into posses- 
sion of the interest of his fortune (fifteen hundred 
TOunds.) 
^ . BLASTOCK, 
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BLASTOCK, EDWARD. Set Took, John. 

BLEWIT, WILLIAM. Sec Digkerson, E. ' 

BOLTONj JOHN, (MVRDEReR,) was of a 

good family, and well educated. He served for 

some time in the army, and was distinguished by bii 

{i;allant behaviour ; but dismissed from the military 
we of life in conseqnencfe of the peace of 1763. 
While in the army, and on a recruiting party in 
Yorkshire, he became acquainted #ith a young 
kdy, who possessing a moderate estate in her own 
right, he married her after he quitted the service, 
tnd turned farmer. By this marriage he had six 
child rert, some of whom were living at the time of 
his death j and in this station he continued happily 
for about ten years. Near his place of residence was 
the village of Ackworth, in which was a house^ 
fvhere the poor of several parishes were maintained 
by contract. From this house, in the year 176S9 
he took as apprentices a boy named Emanuel 
Bowes, and a girl of ten years old, called Elisabeth 
Rainbow. The girl grew up in his service, and was 
remarkable for her beauty, a circumstance very un- 
fortunate for herself, as it induced her master to se- 
duce her ; when he found that the girl was with 
child, he went to York and purchased a medicine^ 
in order to procure an abortion; which medicire 
having been admimstered to the young woman, she 
was thrown into violent convulsions, but the 
strength of her constitution effectually combating 
the potion, she advanced in her pregnancy without 
any appearance of having received the least injury. 
Bolton, alarmed lest his intercourse with the girl 
should be known to his wife and family, formed the 
shocking resolution of muidering her who had fal- 
len a victim to his seductive artinces : and on Sun- 

* day 
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day the 21st of August, 17749 Mrs. Bolton having 
taken one of her children on a visit to a lady who 
Jiv^ at two miles distance; and there being no 
persons in the house but Emanuel Bowes> Elizabeth 
Rainbow, and a child of six years old, who was sic k 
in bed, he considered this as the proper time for 
perpetrating the crime on which he had previously 
resolved. He therefore sent the boy to fetch a cow 
doctor, to look at a beast that was presumed to be 
disordered. The boy returned in about two hours, 
and finding the door fast, went to an adjoinhig 
field, and put a horse to grass ; after which he 
knocked at the door, and his master, letting him in, 
told him, that " Elizabeth Rainbow had run away, 
and left most of her clothes behind her/* The boy 
fva^ surprised at this intelligence, and some near 
neighbours said, that the girl had not left the house 
that day j and a woman, who had been to the house 
to pay for milk, declared, that she had given the 
money to Rainbow, on account of the absence of her 
mistress. Mrs. Bolton, returning at seven at night,, 
observed, that her husband appeared to be very un- 
easy, and enquired into the cause of it $ to which 
he only answered, that the girl had gone away, and 
left her clothes on a table in the dinin|^ room. 
Whether Mrs. Bolton was, or was not, suspicious of 
her husband^s criminal connection with the girl 
cannot be a&ceitained, but certain it is, that a vio- 
lent quarrel ensued on this occasion. About ten. 
days after this, the neighbours having suspected 
that murder had been committed, upon application 
to a magistrate, a warrant was granted, for the ap- 
prehension of Bolton. The latter, having had some 
intimation of tbfs proceeding, went to the justice,- 
and told him, tha^ the report intended to prejudice 
hm was circulated with a ma}ici()us view to injurft 
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his character* On this the justice told Bolton to 
aittendhini in the afternoon, when the constable 
would be present j instead of which Bolton went 
borne, and 9 packing up some plate, set off for Yorkf 
whither he was followed by the constable, who ap- 
prehended kim, and cairying him before a justice of 
the peace, he was lodged in prison. On the trials 
which came on at the ensuing assixes, it appeared^ 
that when Bolton had sent the boy for the cow-doc* 
tor, he took the girl into tbexeuar, and strangled 
her with a cord, which he drew round her neck» 
placing a fife within the cord so as to twist it to s 
proper tightness. On the succeeding Monday, he 
directed Emanuel Bowes to wheel several bar rows 
filled witb rubbisb into the cellar, as it had been 
overflowed with water, which furnished bim with n 
▼ery plausible pretence for the concealment of his 
guilt, which he presumed would now remain undis* 
covered. At length the body oi the deceased wa» 
found under the rubbish in the cellar j and the coro- 
ner*s inquest, being stimmoned on the occask>ny 

Sive a verdict of wilful murder : on which Mr/ 
olton was committed to the castle of York. Th« 
evidence on his trial was deemed so conclusive, that 
the jury did not hesitate to find bim guilty j in 
consequence of which he received sentence of death. 
During his trial, be behaved with unconKnon effron» 
tery $ and when the jud^ had passed sentence on 
liim^ he turned to the court, and declared he was in- 
]iocent# On the following day a clergyman went 
to him, with a charitable view, to prepare his mind 
to enable him to support himself with decency in the 
arduous trial be had to undergo, and to prepare for 
tile awful event that w^s so soon to await bim.*-* 
Stilly however, he persisted that he was innocent of 
the sUedged crime s flftd when* the officcca of justice 

went 



vvent the not 'morning to convey bim to the plact 
of execution, they found that, by banging nim* 
self, (March 29, 1775,)' he had prevented their 
design. 

BRANCH, ^UZ. BRANCH, MARY, 

(murderers,) mother and daughter} the former 
was a native of Philips-Norton, in Somersetshire, 
•nd was distinguished iirom her childhood by the 
cruelty of her disposition, which encreased with heir 
encreasing years, and frequently discovered itself 
on various occasions. Her parents observing with 
regret this ferocity of temper, told her that she would 
never get a husband unless she changed her con- 
duct. This seemed for a while to have some in- 
fluence on her; and having been addressed by a 
gentleman -farmer, named Branch, a marriage took 
place } but the husband soon found what an unfor* 
tunate choice he had mad« ^ for bis wife no sooner 
came into posesession of her matrimonial power, than 
she began to exercise her tyranny on her servants, 
whom she trested with undeserved, and unaccount- 
able cruelty, frequently denying them the common 
fiSecessaries of life, and sometimes turning them out 
of doors at night, in the midst of winter j however, 
their wages in these cases were sent them by Mr. 
Branch, who was asremarJcable for his humanity and 
justice, as his wife for the opposite characteristic9» 
Alary* Branch, the daughter, was aa exact resem- 
blance of her mother in disposition* Mr. Branch, 
dying, and leaving an estate of about three hundred 
pounds' a year, he was no' sooner buried than ail the 
servants quitted the family, determined not to live 
with so tyrannical a mistress; and her character 
became so notorious, that she could obtain no serw 
• vants but poor creatures who were put out by the 
parish^ or casual v^^gsaau who strolled the country j 

among 
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among these Ws Jane Buttersworth* a poor gir) wbd 
had been placed with theno by the parish- officers) 
and for the vvllfui murder of whom^ the mother a6d 
daughter were indicted at the assizes held at Taun* 
ton in Somersetshire, in March 1740. Aim Somers, 
the dairy-maid, deposed, that the deceased having 
been sent for some yeast, and staying longer than 
was necessary, excused herself to her old mistress on 
her return, by telling a lie ; on which the daughter 
struck her violently on the head with her fist, and 
pinched her ears* Then both of them threw her on 
the ground, and the daughter l^neeled on her neck» 
while the mother whipped her with twigs till the 
blood ran on the ground, and the daughter taking 
off one of the girl's shoes, beat her with it in a cruel 
manner. The deceased cried for mercy, and, after 
some struggles, ran into the parlour, whither they 
followed her, and beat her with broomsticks till she 
fell down senseless, after whijcb the daughter threw 
a pail of water on her^ and used her with other cir- 
cumstances of cruelty too gross to mention. So- 
mers now went out to milk her cows, and on her re-, 
turn, at the expiration of half an hour, found her 
mistress sitting by the fire, and the girl lying dead 
on the floor 1 but she observed that a clean cap had 
been put on her head since she went out, and that 
the blood had ran through it.- Saying she believed 
the girl was dead, the old mistress gave her abusive 
language : and the deceased being put to bed, So- 
mers was ordered to lie with her ; which she wa6- 
obUged to comply with, in the fear of being treated 
in a manner equally cruel. Somers was not suffered 
to go out bn the following day : and at night the 
body was privately buried. This transaction, ad« 
ded to the character of the mistresses, having raised 
a suspicion in the ncighbouf hood^ a warrant was is- 
sued 
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Ibed by the coroner to take up the body, and an 
inquest being made into the cause of the girl^sdeaf}^ 
Mr. SaInK>n> a surgeon, declared that she had re- 
ceived several wounds, almost any one of whicli 
ipoukl have proved mortal. The defence made by 
the prisoners on their trial was, that the prosecution 
was malicious $ for that the deceased hsrd been sub- 
ject to fits, in one of which she fell down, and re- 
ceived the bruises which occasioned her death : but 
bringing no proofs in support of this allegation, the 
jury found them guilty, and they were sentenced to 
•' die. After conviction thty entertained great hopes 
of a pardon ; and presented a petition to the judge i 
but all the favour they could obtain was a. respite 
for five weeks, in consideration that Mrs. Branch 
might have some temporal affairs to settle. The 
mother appeared for some time little concerned 
under her misfortunes; but the daughter lamented 
ber unhappy fate, and begged the prayers of every 
one whom she saw. A sermon was preached to 
them on the night before their execution ; which 
aeemed to have a great effect on the mother, who 
now began seriously to reflect on her approaching 
exit $ and both of them made- due preparation for 
death. As the country people were violently en* 
laged against them, they were conducted to the 
place of execution between three and four in the 
morning, attended only by the gaoler and about 
balf a dozen people, lest they should have been torn 
in pieces. When they arrived at Ivelchester, in 
Somersetshire, the gallows had been previously cut 
down, on which a carpenter was sent for, who im- 
mediately put up another } and they weie executed 
before six o*clock, to the disappointment of thou- 
Modi, who had come from all parts of the country, 

I to 
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to witness tile exit of two such unm>rthy cbaracteiK^ 
They suffered May 3, 1740. 

BRANNING» RICHARD. See ?0VLTE^p 
John. 

BRETT, JOtfNy (forgery,) was the ton of 
a clergyman in the north of Ireland, and, haviaj; 
received an excellent educational obtained an caslga** 
commission in the forty^ninth regimeat of £901, on 
the Irish establisment, when he was about twenty 
years of age. His disposition inclining him to feats 
of arms) he distinguished himself so greatly at tho 
•lege of TiconderagO) that he was advanced to be a 
lieutenant, and likewise made adjutant of a oegt^ 
ment. The regiment being ordered from Amectca 
to Jamaica, was stationed there some years; and 
in this island he married a gentleman's daughter* 
fvith whom he received a considerable fortune, and 
by whom he had two children. The regiment re* 
niaining in a &tate of inactivity, he was at a loss how 
to dispose of his time, and thereupon took to a habit 
of g^aming, which incurred the censure of his father- 
in-lawy who blamed him for a conduct so inconsis- , 
tent with the interest of his family. Domestic quar- 
rels ensued, and Brett wished for an opportunity Of 
returning to Europe. Deserters from the iregimests 
in Great Britain, and sometimes persons who have 
been capitally convicted, were sent to serve in regi- 
ments in the West Indies ; and the officers on duty 
there went in rotation to Englz^nd, to examine such 
persons before they were sent over. It happened at 
this period, the officer appointed to sail to the poet 
of London wished rather to remain in Jamaica.; 
and Brett making application to go in his stead, his 
request was complied with } accordingly he sailed ia 
a man of war, which landed him at Portimouth. 

Going 
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Oom^ immediately to London, he associated with a 
set of gambleni, who soon stripped hira of his own 
BMMieyy and likewise of some cash with which he 
y09s entrusted on behalf of the regiment to which be 
Wkmged. Thus distressed by his imprudence, be 
endeatoured to borrow money to make up his loss ; 
bift, failing in all his applications, he dettrmined on 
the' commission ' of forgery ; whereupon he wrote 
the following letter to Messrs. Frazier> Wharton, 
and MfiUison, merchants in London : 

*• GBVTtSMENy 

* •* This gdes by a St. Eastatia vessel, by one Mr. 
Bfcbard Horton, a purser of a man of war, whose 
bills upon vou, to the a^nount of one thousand 
goineas sterling, I niust request the favour of you to 
iKMOttr, and you may depend that I shall soon send 
^o proper remittances on that account. I have no 
more to add at present, but to desire you will be 
hind enough to comply with this, as it will not only 
be of service to him, but tomy&elf likewise $ and ia 
so (ioittg you will veij much oblige 

xotit humble servant, 
Walter Pringlb.*' 

• Thts letter was dated from the West Indies, but 
not written in Mr. Pringle^s hand j a circumstance 
tbat gave some suspicion to the gentlemen to whom 
it was directed 5 who were surprised that the person 
in whose favour it was drawn did not deliver the 
letter himself, but s^nt it by the post. It was there- 
fore resolved not to accept any bills in consequence 
of the letter. A few days afterwards they received 
tlK foUowing bill t 
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f< QENTLBMEN, MARCH 1S9 I761.' 

*' Twenty days after sight please to pay to Mr* 
* William Huggins, or order, 50]. and charge the 
same to the account of William Piingle, ^q. of 
St. Christopher*8, merchant, as per advice you will 
find by a letter of credit in my favour^ by Walter 
Pringle. 

Richard Horton/ 



«» 



As It was known that no packet had arrived about 
that time from the West Indies, little doubt re» 
niained hut that a forgery had been committed; 
wherefore the rherchants determined to make the 
ino^t cautious enquiry. On the Monday followin|f 
a gentleman, named Huggtns, called for the biil, on 
vrhich Mr. MuHtson asked him how he came by it* 
- He acknowledged to have received it, in his shop* 
of a person who would call again. Hereupon a 
peace-officer was employed to attend at Mr. Hug- 
gins*s house ; and two days afterwards Brett caroe» 
and being carried before Sir John Fielding, he ac« 
knowledged the forgery, not only of the bill, hut of. 
the letter of credit : on which he was committed to 
Newgate. Being brought to trial, he pleaded 
" not guilty ;" but when Mr. MuUison had swoni 
tp the facts, he begged leave to retract his former 
plea, and having remarked, that he had been ill-ad- 
vised* by his attorney, said, '* I will not give the 
court any trouble to prove the name Rkhard Hor- 
ton not to be his haud-writing : I have no.thing to 

-■■■•■ ■ - - - - 

* He was not ill-advised. Many whp have ac- 
knowledged their guilt have been adv^ed, even by. 
the judgey to retract their confession, e d i tor . 
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say but to plead gtilltv/* In conseqaenee hereof 
lie received sentence of death. After conviction he 
1>chavt*d in the most conrrite and penitent manner* 
His father made all possible intercession to obtain 
tlic royal ihercy forhhn, but in the mean time wrote 
to him, advising him to make proper preparation for 
that ignominious death w})ith he. nad but too much 
reason to expect. Great interest ivas made to save 
him, but in vain. On the day of execution h^ 
was conveyed to Tyburn, with three other malefac- 
torsj one of whom was David Morgan, w'ho had 
been convicted of robbing Mr. Dobbison on Finch- 
ky-common. When at the place of execution, a 
respite was brought for Morgan, just as tire execu- 
tioner was on the point of tyinj him -up. This 
being received by the under-sheriff, be went into the 
cart, saying, " Which is Morgan?'* to which he 
answered, "My name is Morgan :" on which the 
tinder -sheriff said, " Loose himj take him away.'* 
Morgan, now turning to ^rett, said, <* My re- 
prieve is come ; fare you weli :" and they took 
9 niost affectionate leave of each other, after which 
Brett earnestly continued his devotions to the last 
moment. Morgan's reprieve arose from the follow- 
ing circumstance. He had Stopped the above-men- 
tioned Mr. l>obbison and Mr. Aukland in achalseJ 
pobbison attempted to fire a blunderbuss at him, 
but it dashed in the pan. On this Dobbison t$egged 
Jiis life, to which Morgan replied, " God forbid I 
should take away your life ; you know what I want ; 
i am in necessity.'* Mr, Aukland said, " All you 
can desire of a gentleman ^is to ask your pardon ;'* 
to which Morgan replied,' ** I do not desire even 
that.*" Brett suffered at Tyburn, ou the 12th of 
Tuiic, 1761. . 

I 3 BRIAN, 
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BKIAN,' HERMAN JOHN, (iNC^NDiARTT, 
&c.) was a native of OuUy, a village in the baili- 
wick of Morge, in the Canton of Berne in Switzer* 
land, where he was bom about the year 1683. He 
left Switzerland while very young, and went to 
Geneva, where he lived in the service of a gentle* 
Qian above four years, and then made the tour of 
Italy with a person of fortune. On his arrival in 
England, he lived in several reputable families for 
the space of about three years, and last of all, for 
about two months, in that of Mr. Persuade, when 
being discharged, in about two days after he broke 
open, plundered, and burned his dwelling-house; 
for which he was brought to trial, on the i6th of 
October, 1707. It appeared in evidence, that the 
bouse was made fast about ten at night, when the 
family went to bed ; that Mrs. Persuade had locked 
up her gold watch, etwee case, chain, seventeen 
guineas, &c. that waking about three in the mom- 
ijiig she smelt a fire, on which she left her chamber, 
and found a lighted flambeaux in the passage,which 
liad burnt the boards ; then opening a parlour dpor 
the flames spread with such rapidity, that the family 
had only time to preserve their lives. A poor wo« 
man going by at the time, and seeing the smoke, 
knocked at the door to alarm the family, and at 
that instant saw a man come over the wall, (supposed 
to be Brian,) who said to her, *' D — n you, are 
you drunk? What do you do here, knocking at 
people*s doors at this time V* and immediately he 
went away. It likewise came out in evidence, 
that the prisoner had ofl^ered to sell the etwee-case to 
Messrs. Stevenson and Acton, goldsmiths, for eight 
pounds ; but they stopped it oh suspicion that it 
wa« stolen, and op inquiry, found to whom it be* 

longed. 
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longcil. The prisoner afterwards returning to de- 
mand it» tbey took him into custody, aiici beir^; car- 
jied before a magistrate, and searched y a dagger and 
two pistols were found on him. It appeared from 
the testimony of other evidences, that when the 
prisoner quitted the service of Mr. Persuade, he 
took a lodginjr in Soho, hut was not at home on the 
night that the facts were committed ; and at noon 
on the following day he quitted this lodging, and 
took another in Spitalfields, to which he conveyed 
1 trunk, a box, and a bundle, which were found to 
contain part' of Mr. Persuade's effects. It likewise 
appeared, that he had sold a fowling-piece and two 
pistols, which were stolen from Mr. Persuade. On 
his trial he denied every thing that was alledged 
against him ; asserting, that he bought all the goods 
oi a stranger ; but as he adduced nothing like proof 
in support of this assertion, the jury found him 
guilty, without the least hesitation. While under 
sentence of death, he steadily denied being guilty of 
the offences of v^hich he had been convicted, and 
leflected on the prosecutor, magistrates, witnesses, 
and jury i persisting in a declaration of his inno* 
cence to the last moment of his life ; however, the 
circumstances against him were so unusually strong, 
that not the least credit could be given to his decla- 
ration. He made repeated attempts to escape out 
of Newgate, by unscrewing and filing off his irons j 
but being detected herein, he was properly secured 
till the time of his execution : and when asked by 
the ordinary of Newgate, how he could waste his 
precious time in such fruitless attempts, he answer- 
edi that *< Life was sweet, and that any other man 
as well as himself \vould endeavour to save it if he 
could.'* He suffered Jn St. James's street, before 
Mr. Persuaders house>on the 24th of October> 1707. 

aniT 
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and #a$ ftfterwcirds hung In chains neir the gravel* 
t>ks St Acton. 

BRINSDEN, MATTHIA5, (MUfiDBRER,) 
served his time to a Mr. fieech^ 1 cloth-dtawer ia 
Blackfriars, whose succestoi^i Mr. Byfidcl^ left Che 
business to Brinsden, ^ho married ByBtld'i widow. 
Having buried this wife, he married a second, by 
whom he had ten children^ the eldest of whbiti wefe 
brought up to w^rk at his business. Ih <$onM- 
quence of a severe fevej, during which he ^as de- 
prived of hiib senses> and tied down to his bed^ his 
trade enth-ely failed : and on his rccof ety he carried 
newspapers, and did any dther biisiness he could to 
support his family. Going hohie about nirfe o'clock 
t>ne evening, his wife, who was sitting on a bed, 
^uckling'a young child, ^sked him tf\hat she should 
have for supper 5 to which he answered, •* bread 
and cheese— -Gan*t you eat that as weH as the chH- 
dren V* She replied, •* No, I want a bit of meat." 
*« But,'* said he, *' I have no money to buy any." 
in answer to w^ich she said, ** You know I hftvfc 
had but little to-day :*' and some farther words ari- 
sing between them, he stabbed her under the left 
breast with a knife. The deed Was no SbOner per*, 
petrated than one tjf the daughters snatched the in* 
rant from the mother*si breast, and another cried 
6ut, »« O Lortil father, you have klll^ my md* 
ther." The jfirisoner now sent fdr sontt b^ilkott 
«nd sugar, which Ite ajyplled to the wound, and 
then made hii i^scape. A surgeon being sertt for, 
found that the Wi^und was mortal; and the poor 
woman died soon afhet he came, about half an ho\it 
After the wound Was given. In the intenm, the 
inurderer had retreated to the hbuse of Mr.' Kin^, 4 
barber, at Shadwell, whence, on the following day, 
he seAt a letter t<> one of his daughters^ i&nd afiothep 
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t* a woman of his acquaintance: and in couse* 
qucnce of these letters he was discovered, taken into 
custody, carried before a magistrate, and c6mmit« 
ted to take his trial for the murder. When on 
trial, be urged in his defence, that his wife was in 
some degree intoxicated, that she wantM to go out 
and drink with her companions, and that while he 
endeavoured to hinder her, she threw herself against 
the knife, and received an accidental wound. The 
evidence against him was, however, so clear, that 
J>is allegations had no weighty and he received sen* 
fence of death. After conviction he became, serious 
and resigned, and being visited by one of his daugh* 
ters, who bad given evidence against him, he took 
ber in his arms, and said, << God forgive me, I 
liave robbed yen of your mother : be a good child* 
and rather die than steal: never be in a passion t 
but curb your anger, and honour your mistress ; she 
will be as a father and mother to you. Farewell my 
dear child : pray for your father, and think of him 
as favourably as you can.** On bis way to the place 
of execution, the same daughter was permitted to go 
into the cart, to take her last farewel of him j a 
scene that was greatly affecting to the spectators. 
In contradiction to some .unfavourable report<«, he 
desired the ordinary of Newgate to read a declara* 
tion he had written, just before he was launched into 
eternity, of which the following is an extract : 

** I was born of kind parents, who gave me learn* 
ing: I went apprentice to a fine-drawer. I had 
often jars, which might increase a natural waspish* 
sess in my temper. I fell in love with Hannah, my 
last wife, and after much difficulty won heti she 
having five suitors courting her at the same time. 
We had ten childien, (half of theiA dead) and I be- 
lieve we loved each other dearly $ but often quar- 

• relied 
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relied and fought. Pray, good people, mind, Iliad 
no malice against her, nor thought to kill her two 
minutes b«:fore the deed $ hot I designed only to 
#rake het obey me thoroughly, which, the scripture 
eay«, all wFv^s should do. This I thought I had 
done, when I cut her scull on Monday, but she was 
the same again by Tuesday/' 

He suffered at Tyburr>, on the 4+th of Septem- 
ber, 172*. 
BROUGHTON, THOS. §ee Despaad, E. M, 

. BROWN, . See PcfVLTfiR, J. 

• BROWNRIGG,. ELIZABETH, (murdS- 
RB*.,) having httn a servant to a merchant in Good- 
tfian*s Fields, became tht wife of Jan^es Browrtrigg^ 
St plumber, who, after beirtg seven yeifrs in Oreeii'* 
wkh, came to London, aAd took 1 house in Flower* 
de^Luce Oourt, Fleet- sti^t, Where h6 carried on A 
6>nsiderah}e share of busine^, and had i. little bouse 
. at Islington, for an occasbnal retreat. This woman 
Dad been the mother of sixteen chiidrei^, and bat«« 
ing practised* midwifery, wa» appointed, by th<l 
overseers of the poor of. Su Duiistan's parish, M 
take care of the poor^omen who were taken itt la- 
bo>ir in the workhouse ; which duty ishe perfofiined 
to the satisfaction of her ertiployers. MaryMitchelli 
a poor girl of the precinct of \Vhite Friars, was puC 
jfpp^entice to Mrs. Brownr^gg in the y4ar 1765 j 
and about the same time, Mai^ Jones, one of the 
children of the Foundling-hospital, Was fikewise 
placed with her, in the same capacity ; and she had 
Other apprentices. As Mrs. Brownrigg deceived 
pregnant women to lie-in privately, these gills were 
taken with a view of saving the expense of woroeii 
servants. At firit, the poor orphans were treated 
with some degrei of civility j but this was sooa 
changed -for the mo*t savage barbarity. Having 
'' • laid 
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had Ib&fy Jones across tiwo chain in the kkfihen« eh* 
«liippcd*berwith such wanton cnieky* that shje was 
•ccasionaliy obliged to desist froai mere wearin«sa« 
This tveatiacnt was frequently repeated ; and Mrs. 
Bmwnrigg uted to throw water on'ber when she had 
done whipping her, ;,and sometimes she would dip 
jber bead int» a pail of wMer« The room appointed 
lor the ^rl to sleep in adjotncd to the passage leading 
to the streetrdooTy and as she had received many 
wounds o&her heady shculders, and various parts of 
ber body» she determined not to bear such treatment 
any longer, if she could «fftct her escape. ObserV'* 
ing that the key was left in the stieet door when tha 
family went to bed, she opened the door cautiously 
one momihg, and escaped into the strett«> Thus 
freed from her horrid confinement^ she repeatedly 
enquired her way to the Foundliog-hospitaJ till ^c 
found it, and was admitted, after describing in 
what manner she had been treated, and shewing the 
bruises she had received. The child having beca 
examined by a surgeon, who found her wounds to 
be of a most alarming nature, the goveniors of the 
hospital ordered Mr. Piumtree, their solidtor, to 
write to James firownrigg, threatening a prosecu- 
tion, if he did not give a proper reason for the seve- 
rities exerdsed towards the c^ild. No notice of thi« 
having been taken, and the governors of the Itospita 
thinking it imprudent to indict at common law, the 
girl was discharged, in consequence of an applica*. 
tion to the chanaberlain of London. The other girU 
Mary Mitchell, continued with her mistress for thli 
apace of a year, during which she was treated wit 
equal cruelty, and she alsa resolved to quit her.ser 
vice. Having escaped out of the house, she wa 
met in the street by the younger son of Brownrigg • 
who fof cecL hn to retm.n home, where h«r suffering 

were 
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were greatly aggravated on account of lier elo|ie« 
ment. In the interim, the overseers of the precinct* 
of White Friars bound Mary Cliiford to Brownriggi 
nor was it long before she experienced similar cruel- 
ties to those inflicted on the other poor girls, and 
possibly stiH more severe. She was frequently tied 
up naked, and beaten with a hearth- broom, « 
horse-whip, or a cane, till she was absohttely speedi- 
kss. This poor girl having a natural infirmity, the 
mistress would not permit her to lie in a bed, but 
placed her on a mat, in a coal-hole that wias rtmarka* 
bly cold J however, after some time, a sack and % 

Juantity of straw formed her bed, instead of the mat; 
>uring her conBneraent in this wretched situation* 
she had nothing to subsist on but bread and water ; 
and her covering during the night consi«^ted only of 
her own clothes, so that she sometimes lay almost 
perished with cold. On a particular occasion, when 
she was almost starving through hunger, she broke 
open a cupboard in search of food, but found it 
empty ; and on another occasion, she broke down 
rome boards, in order to procure a draught of water. 
Though she was thus pressed for the humblest ne 
cessaries of life; Mrs. Brownrigg determined, to pu- 
nish her with rigour for the means she had taken to 
supply herself with them. On this, she caused the 
girl to strip to the skin, and, during the course of a 
whole day, while she remained naked, she repeat* 
edly beat her with the but-end of a whip. In the 
course of this most inhuman treatment, a jack-chain 
was fixed round her neck, the end of which was fas- 
tened to the yard door, and then it was puUed as 
tight as possible without strangling her. A day 
being passed in the practice of these savage barbari- 
ties, the gir) was remanded to the coal-hole at night, 
her bands being tied behind her, and the chain still 
■ 5 remaining 
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remaining about her neck. The basband having 
been obh'ged to find his wife*s apprentices in wear* 
inj^-appartly they were repeatedly stripped naked» 
and kept so for whole days^ if their garments hap« 
pfhed to be torn- The elder son had frequently the 
superintend ance of these wretched girls ; but this 
was sometimes committed to the apprentice, who 
declared, that she was totally naked one night when 
he went to tie her up. The two poor girls were 
frequently so beaten, that their heads and shoulders 
appeared as one general sore $ au(i when a plaister 
was applied to their wounds, the skin used t^ peel 
away. Sometimes Mrs. Brownrigg^ when resolved 
on uncommon severity, u&ed to tie their hands with 
a cord, and draw them up to a water-pipe which 
ran across tbe cieling in the kitchen ; but that giv- 
ing way, she desired her husband to fix a hook in the 
beam, through which a cord was drawn, and their 
arms being extended, she used to horsewhip them 
tin she was weary, and till the blood followed every 
stroke. The elder son having one day directed Mary 
Clifford to put up a half- tester bedstead, t|ie poor 
girl was unable to do it $ on which, he beat her till 
she could no longer support his severity ; and, at 
another time, when the mother had been whipping 
her in the kitchen till she was absolutely tired, the 
son renewed the savage treatment Mrs. Brown rigg 
would sometimes seize the poor girl by the cheeks^ 
and forcing the skin down violently with her fingers, 
cause the blood to gash from her eyes. Mary Clif*^ 
ford, unable to bear these repeated severities, com^^ 
plained of her hard treatment to a French lady who 
lodged in the house ) and she having represented tho 
impropriety of such behaviour to Mrs. Bcownrigg, 
the inhuman mon^tter flew at the girl, and cut her 
tongue in two places with a pair of scissars. On the 

K mofQing 
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tnorniiig of the'ijth'of Jiily> this barbarous woman 
went into the kitchen, and; after obliging Mary 
Clifford to strip to the skin* drew her up to the sta- 
ple, and, though her body was an entire sore^ from 
former bruises, yet this wretch renewed her cruelties 
with her accustomed severity. After whipping her 
till the blood streamed down her body, she let her 
down, and made her wash herself in a tub of cold 
water; Mary Mitchell, the other poor girl, 'being 
present during this transaction. While Clifford was 
washing herself, Mrs. Brownrigg struck her on the 
shoulders, already sore with former bruises, with 
the but-end of a whip; and she treated the child in 
this manner five times in the samfe day. The poor 
girl*s wounds now began to shew evident signs of 
mortification : her mother-in-law, who had resided 
some titne inthe country,' came, about this time, to 
town, and enquired after her. Being informed that 
fehe was placed at Brownrigg^s, she went thither, 
but was refused admittance by Mr. Brownrigg* who 
even threatened to carry her before the lord mayor, 
if she came there to make farther disturbances. 
Hereupon, the mothcr-in law was going away, when 
Mrs. Deacon, wife of Mr. Deacpn, baker at the 
adjoining house, called her in, and informed her, 
that she and her family had often heard moanings 
and groans issue from Brownrigg^s house, and that 
she suspected the apprentices were treated with un- 
warrantable severity. This good woman likewise 
promised to exert herself to ascertain the truth. At 
this juncture, Mr. Brownrigg, going to Hampstead 
on business, bought a hog, which he sent home. 
The hog was put into a covered ylard, having a sky- 
light, which it wa^ thought necessary to remove, in 
order to give air to the animal. As soon as it was 
known that the sky- light yvas removed, Mr. Deapou 

ordered 
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ordered his servants to watch, in order, If possible, 
to discover the girls. C^eaconvS servant- maid, look- 
ing from a window, saw one of the girls stoop- 
ing down ; on which she called her mistress, and she 
desired the attendance of some of the neighbours, 
who having been witnesses of the shocking scene, 
some men got upon the leads, and dropped bits of 
dirt, to induce the girl to speak to them ; but she 
cremed wholly incapable. Hereupon, Mrs^ Deacon 
srnt to the girPs mother-in-law, who immediately 
called upon Mr. Grundy^ one of the overseers of St. 
Dunstan^s, and represented the case. Mr. Grundy 
and the rest of the overseers, with the women » went 
and demanded a sight of Mary Clifford | but 
Brownrigg, who had nick-named her Nan, told 
them that he knew no such person, but if they 
wanted to see Mary (meaning Mary Mitchell), they 
might, and accordingly produced h^r. Upon this, 
Mr. Deacon^s servant declared, that Mary Mitchell 
Was not the girl they wanted. Mr. Grundy now 
sent for a constable, to search the house] but no 
discovery was then made. Mr. Brownsigg threat- 
ened highly; but Mr. Grundy, with the spirit that 
became the officer of a parish, took Marv Mitchell 
with him to the workhouse, where, on the takii^g^ 
off her leathern boddicc) it stuck so fast to her 
wounds, that she shrieked with the pain; but, on 
being treated with great humanity, and told that 
she should not be sent back to Brownrigg^s, she 
gave an account of the horrid treatment that she and 
Maly Clifford had sustained > and confessed that she 
had met the latter on the stairs just before they came 
to the house. Hereupon, Mr. Grundy and some others 
returned to the house, to make a stricter search j on 
which. Brown rigg sent for a lawyer j in order to -in- 
timidate them, and even threatened a prosecution 

K2 unles 
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unless they immediately quitted the premises. Un- 
terrified by these threats, Mr. Grundy sent for a 
coach to carry Brownrigg to the compter f on which 
the latter promised to produce the girl in half an 
hour> if the coach was discharged. This being con- 
sented to, the girl was produced from a cupboard, 
under a heaufet in the dining room, after a pair of 
shoes, which young Brownrigg had in his hand du- 
ring the proposal^ had been put upon her. It is not. 
in language to describe the miserable appearance 
this poor girl made $ almost her whole body was ul- 
cerated. Being taken to the workhouse, an apo- 
thecary was sent for, who pronounced her to be in 
danger. Brownrigg was conveyed to Wood-street 
compter i but his wife and son made their escape^ 
taking with them a gold watch and some money, 
Mr. Brownrigg was now carried before Mr. alder- 
man Crosby, who fully committed him^ and ordered 
the girls to \^ taken to St. Bartholomew's hospital, 
where Mary Clifford died, within a few days j and 
the coroner's inquest being summoned, found a ver- 
dict of Wilful Murder against James and Elizabeth 
Brownrigg, and John their son. In the mean time» 
Mrs. Brownrigg and her son shifted from place to 
place in London, bought clothes in Rag-fair to dis- 
guise themselves, apd then went to Wandsworth, 
where they took lodgings in th« house of Mr. Dun- 
bar, who kept a chandler's shop. This chandler 
happening to read a newspaper on the 1 5th of Au* 
gust, saw an advertisement which so clearly de- 
scribed his lodgers, that he had no doubt but they 
were the murderers. On this, he went to London 
the next day, which was Sunday, and going to 
church, sent for Mr. Owen; the churchwarden, to 
attend him in the vestry, and gave him such a de- 
scription of the parties^ that Mr. Owen desired Mr. 

Deacon 
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Deacon and Mr. \Vii)gr&vf , a constable, to go to 
Windswortb, and make the necessary enquiry. On 
their arrival at Dunbar^s ' hotise, they found the 
wretched mother and !M>n in a room by th^mselVe!(i 
ifho evinced great agitation at this discovery. A 
eoach being procured, they were conveyed to Lon^ 
ddn, without any person in Wandsworth having 
knowledge of the affair^ excfcpt Mr. ;ind Mrs. Dun* 
bar. At the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey, the 
lather, raothert and son, were indicted ; when £li- 
labeth Brownrigg, after a trial of eleven hours, was 
found guilty of murder, and ordered for execution} 
But the man and his son, bein|r ao^ultted of the 
higher charge,* were detained, to tdke their trials 
for a misdemeanour, of which they were convicted, 
and imprisoned for six months. After setitehce of 
dliath was passed qn Mrs. Brownrigg, she was at* 
tended by a clergyman, to whom she cortffessed the 
enormity of her crime, and acknowledged the justice 
of the sentence by which she had been condemYied. 
The parting between her and her husband and son, 
on the morning of her execution j Was affecting be- 
yond description. The son falling on his knees, she 
bent herself to him and embraced htm ; while the 
husband Was kneeling on the other side. On her 
way to th* fatal trefe, the people expressed their ab- 
horrence of her crime in terms which, though not 
proper at the moment, testified their det^tation of 



• It seems the child is^as looked upon as the ap- 
prentice of the wife, and not the husband, ibbugb 
the btuband iikts obliged to find bUr apparel '^ how- 
ever, accessaries in murder are jqttally guilty, and 
it is strange ihat the man and his son should have 
^en acquitted. Edxtdr* ^^ 
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her cruelty. Before ber exit, she joined in prayers 
with the ordinary of Newgate, whom she desired to 
declare to the multitude, that she confessed her euilt 
and acknowledged the justice of her sentence. After 
execution, her body was put into a hackney-coach* 
conveyed to Surgeon^s- hall, dissected and anato* 
mized ; her skeleton is still in preservatibn. She 
suffered at Tyburn, on the x^jth of Septerhber, 

3767. 

BURK, WILLIAM, (robber,) was bom of 
poor parents, in St. Catherine's, near^ the Tower, 
and educated in the charity school of that di^rict. 
His temper was naturally bad, and the ill-judged 
fondness of his mother made it still worse ; for in all 
his demands, however unreasonable, he was indul- 
ged. This disposition made him think the discipline 
of the school severe ; and, indeed, the master was 
obliged to be more strict with him than with the 
other boys. When eleven years of age, he was 
guilty or some faults that required severe chastise- 
ment; which having received, he ran away from 
school, and went to the water-side, enquiring for a 
station on board a ship. A man observing hi:; in- 
clination, took him down to theNore, and put htm 
on board the Salisbury man-of-War. The mother, 
as soon as she had learned her darling boy was gone, 
followed him on board the ship, and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to return, but in vain ; the youth 
was obstinately bent' on a seafaring life. In about a 
fortnight, the ship sailed for Jamaica, and during 
the voyage had an engagement with a Spanish' gal- 
leon, which she took, after a bloody and obstinate 
fieht, in which young Burk was wounded. After 
this, they met with another galleon, which they 
took, without the loss of a man : they shared each 
fifteen pounds prize -money* on these captures* but 

some 
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sodie of the |>rtilciptl officen got sufficient to make 
them easy for life* The ship was stationed for three 
yeans \n the West Indies, during which Burk learnt 
the art of stealing every thing riiat he could secrete' 
without detection. i%tjamaica> there was a woman' 
who had been transported from Newgate some years 
before, but having married a planter, who soon 
died, she was left in affluent circumstances, and 
took a tavern. Wanting a white servant, she pre*; 
vailed on the captain to let Will attend her custo* 
mers- The boy was pleased with his new situation, 
and might have continued in it as long, as he was on 
the islaiul $ bur he could not refrain from defraud- 
ing bisroistreKS. She, who had been herself a thief » 
soon detected him i hereupon, he fell on his knees»> 
and begged pardon, which was granted, but he was 
ordered to depart from the house immediately* 
Alarmed by the danger from which he had escaped » 
lie now formed a temporary resolution to live ho- 
nestly in future,, and with that view shipped himself 
for Maryland, where; a merchant would have em- 
ployed him> but the captain he sailed witli would 
not permit him to accept the offer. Hence he made 
a voyage to the coast of Guinea, where he had a 
very, narrow escape from being murdered by the na- 
tives, who killed several of bis shipmates. On the 
return of the ship, from Guinea to England, the 
weather was so bad, that they were five months on 
their voyage to the port of Bristol, during which 
they suffered innumerable hardships. Their provi* 
sions were so reduced, that they fvere almost fa- 
mished, the allowance of each man, for a whole 
day, being not so much as he could eat at two 
mouthfuls{ and at length they were obliged to fast 
five days successively. However, they reached the 
port in safety) andf notwithstanding the miseries • 

they 
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thiy bad endured, the captain resolved 
voyage to Guinea, in which Burk ac 
him. Having purchased a number of si 
set sail for the West- India bhmds f but 
voyage, the negroes concerted a Schemt 
themselves masters of the ship $ and wbuk 
bably carried it into execution, but that c 
atoociates betrayed them { in consequence 
they were more strictly confined than thtfl 
therto beeii. Burk sailed trom- the Wesl| 
England, where he entered on board a mFr^ 
and sailed up the Baltic, and afterwards tc' 
gelj to the north of Russia, where his & v 
from the extremity of the cold and other cii*^ 
ces, were so severe, that, on his return to ^ 
he determined to abandon theMfe of a sailoi ' 
now quite out of all honest methtkls of gr 
bread, he took to robbing passengers in 
Sie|iney, hut he continued his depredations 
public only for a short time, being apprehei 
nis fourth attempt of this kind, and indictet 
sessions held at the Old Bailey, February 
for robbing William Fitaer on the highw; 
again, on the same day, for robbing Jkme 
wood i when he was found guilty on botl 
mehts, and received sentence of death. It a 
on his trial, that he carried a hedge- bill with 
terrify the persons he stopped i and one . 
hesitating to comply with his demahds. he 
so, that he fell to the ground: He sufreted 
bnm, Aprils, 1713, in the twenty- second 
his age. 
BaTTERWORTH, E. See Di6«ENf 
BURRELt, -— . SeeCooptli, JaMi 
»URRIDGE,WILLIAM, (lioiasESTE 
m^ ^ piif i^e of Northaosptonsbiitf and ser 
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time With a carpenter ; but being of a wild disposi- 
tion, his friends determined on sending him to sea : 
accordingly they got him rated as a midshipman, 
and he sailed to the coast of Spain ; but soon quit* 
ting the naval service, he returned to England, and 
commencing highwayman, committed many robbe^ 
ries oti the road to Hampstead, on Finchley--Com- 
mon, and in the neighbourhood of Hammersmith. 
When he first began the practice of robbing, he 
formed a resolution to retire when he had acquired 
as much money as would support him t but this 
time never arrived ; tor finding his success by no 
means proportioned to his expectations, he became 
one of the gang under Jonathan Wild, of infamous 
meniory ; and was for a considerable time screened 
from justice by^ that celebrated master of thieves* 
Burridge being confined in New-prison for a capi^*. 
tal offence, brokt out of that gaol $ and he was re* 
peatedly an evidence at the Old Bailey, by which 
means his associates suffered the rigour of the law. 
At length, having offended Wild, the latter mark* 
ed him down as one doomed to suffer at the next 
execution after the ensuing sessions at the Old Bai- 
ley i which was a common practice with Wild, when 
he grew tired of his dependants, or thought they 
could be no longer serviceable to him. Alarmed 
by this circumstance, Burridge fled into Lincoln* 
shire^ where he stole a horse, and brought it to Lon- 
don, intending to sell it at Santthfield for present 
support : hut the gentleman who had lost the horse, 
having sent a full description of it to I^ndon, Bur- 
ridge was seen riding on it through the street, and 
watched to a livery stable. Some persons going 
to take liim, he produced a brace of pistols, threa-» 
tenine destruction to any one who came near him { 
by wHiclibegot off; but being immediately pur« 
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sued, he was apprehended in May-fair^ and lodged 
in Newgate. On his trial, a man and a woman 
swore, that they saw him purchase the horse ; but 
as there was a material difference in their stories, 
the court^ was of opinion, that they had been hired to 
swear, and the judge gave directions for their beings 
taken into custody tor the perjury. The jury did 
not hesitate to find Burridge guilty : and after sen- 
tence was passed, his behaviour was extremely de« 
iVout, and he encouraged the devotion of others ia 
'^like unhappy circumstances. He suffered at Ty- 
burn, on the tid of March, i7ii> in the 34th year 
of his age ; having first warned the spectatoj;s to be 
• obedient to their parents and masters, and to beware 
dfthecn'rne of debauching young women, which 
bad first ltd him from the path of duty, and finally 
terminated in fats ruin. 

BUSHi . Sec PortTER, J. 

' BUTLER, JAMES. See Duce, Wm. and 
WiLp, Jonathan. 

BUTTER WORTH, WILLIAM, (murder* 
ik,) had Hvcd by depredations upon the public» 
almost from his childhood, till at length he was ca- 
pitally convicted of a buxglary, at the .assizes at 
Klaidstone, but received a reprieve, on condition of 
serving on board the hulks for life. He had not* 
however, been on board the huJJcs more than seven 
days, when he and Francis Jennisont another con- 
vict, (who had been condemned, and reprieved ia 
like manner) resolved to murder Mr. Groundwater^ 
one of the persons deptited to look after them, and 
tvhich they unfortunately effected. They were tried 
it the Hants assixes, in- the beginning of August^ 
1794, befo)-e Mr. Justice Giosse and Mr. Baron 
Thomson. The circumstances of this murjder were 
6f the moit brutal tf&d atrocious nature. These 

har- 
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hardened wretches, on being reprimanded by Mr. 
Ground water, who threatened to report them foF 
tU-behaviour, swore that they would rip hls^bowelf 
out s and were heard by another of the convicts der 
bating about the manner of perpetrating the murr 
der. Accordingly, about six in the evening of the. 
same day > they fell upon biin with two iron sbovelsy 
with which they had been at work in spreading 
gravel, and with which they gave hira three sQch 
wounds on the skull, that his brains fell out in the 
quantity of a double handful. They then struck 
down one of the shovels upon his neck, with intent 
to sever the head from the body, but, striking 
against the bone, it had not tlie intended effect* 
The rest of the convicts ran to the spot, and one of 
them caught hold oP Butterworth, to prevent hi^* 
mangling the body any more : but after a struggle, 
he disengaged himself, ran back to the unfortunate 
sufferer, and, catching up the spade again, gave 
him several cuts, saying, ** There, d— n him, I 
have done him out and but.** On being remons- 
trated with for his inhuman conduct, he replied^ 
that ** he was transported for life, and he would 
rather be hanged than suffer that sentence.** It la 
a most extraordinary circumstance, established on 
the evidence of Mr. Hilli surgeon, who attended 
him, that Mr. Groundwater lived eighteen hours 
after he had received these grievous wounds, not* 
withstanding the brains had fallen out, and a prodi* 
gious eifusion of blood had taken place. He never 
spoke after the second blow was given him, but tlif 
action of the pulse was strong, and respiration coa<r 
tinued the whole of the eighteen hours. Butter* 
worth, though thus steeled in cruelty^ was onlf 
nineteen yevs old $ his wretched companion was 
twenty-five. The atrocious publicity of the deed* 
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and consequent clear evidence of their guilti would 
not admit of their setting up any defence. The 
jury pronounced them guilty— they were sentenced 
to be executed in three days after, in Lanston har- 
bour, and their bodies to be afterwards hung in 
chains in Cumberland Fort. They were taken 
from gaol about four o^clock on the ensuing Mon- 
day morning, and reached Portsea about eleven* 
The spectators that crowded to see the execution 
were immense. Both the prisoners acknowledged, 
ihat they alone were the persons who committed the 
murder, exculpating all the other convicts froiTi*a 
participation in this horrid crime. Their beha- 
viour was very penitent} and they seemed seni«ibly 
to feel the enormity of their offence. The execu- 
tibn took place about twelve o*clock', and their bo- 
dies were afterwards hung in chains, pursuant to 
isentence, near the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted. 

C. 

CADDdLL, Ge6rGE, (murdemu,) was a 
native of the town of firoomsgrove, . in "Worccster't 
shire, at whidi place he was articled^ to an apothe- 
cary, with whom he served his time, and then re- 
paired to London, where he attended several of the 
hospitals, to give him an insight into the art of sur- 
gery. As soon as he became tolerably acquainted 
witn the profession, he went to Worcester, and 
lived with Mr. Randall, a capital surgeon of that 
city ; in this situation he was equally admired for 
the depth of his abilities, and the-amiableness of 
his temper. Here he married the daughter of Mr. 
Randau, who died in labour of her first child* Af- 
ter this melancholy event he went to re&ide at Litch« 

field. 
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ftld» and centintied upwards oftwoyean wirii MK 
Dttn^ a surgeon of that f>lace, During his ttsi- 
dcttce here, lia courted Mr. Dean*s d^Migfater, to 
whom he would ^obably liave been.marriedjbift 
ior the cominissMai of rile foHowing crime, which 
cost hifiwhJs lift. A yotmg kidy, named 'Elunhtnh 
Frtotf who had been seduced by^ an officer incite 
army, lived Aeaf Mr. Caddell^s place of Mskleaktei 
and* after her omfbrtune, supported herself by her 
sksH in )ieedte-^ork. Caddell becoming aequMMtfd 
with her, acansiderabie degree of intiraacy suibsiAvt 
between them | and Miss Price, degraded as vhe.wtfi 
by, the unfortunate step she had taken, still thought 
herself an equal match for one of Mi*. Caddell't 
rank of life. As pregnancy was shortly fbe con« 
sequence of their intimacy, she repeatedly urged him 
to marry her, butMf. Catidell rcsisled her import 
tunities for a consfderabie rime^ at hut MissPrtc^ 
heard of his paying his addresses to Miss Deant 
she then beeame more importimate than ever, ^a^d 
threatened, in case of Iris non-compJianoe, ro pUt an 
end to all his prospects with that young lady, >by 
discovering every thing that had passed bctweeil 
them. Hereupoh CacMelKformed the horrid itsolu- 
tion of murdering Miss Price ; for he could-neither 
bear the thought of 'forlemng the esteem of a wo<^ 
man that he courtedi^ nor of marrying her who had 
been as condescending to anothee as to hrmselfw 
This dreadful scheme naving 'entered his he»d, ha 
called on Miss 'Price on a Saturday evening, and i^ 
guested that she would watk in the fields with hiia 
on the afternoon of the following day, in order t4 
adjust the plan of their intemied marriage. Miss 
Price, tbusdekrded,mf t him at tbe< time appoiared, 
on the road leading towards ^rlon upon Trent, at 
a house known \^ the sign ci tbt Ni^Si Head* 
To^. I. Xi B^t^ 
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Htvmg accompanied her supposed lover' into Uie 
iield, and walked about till towards evenings they 
then sat down under a hedge, where^ after a Jittie 
conversation, Caddell suddenly pulled out a iLnife, 
cut her throat, and made his c^scape, but not before 
he bad waited till she was dead. However» in the 
distraction of his mind, he left behirtd him the knife 
s?ith which he had perpetrated the deed, together 
nyith his case of instrumenth. When he came home 
it was observed, that he appeared exceedingly coRf 
fvscd $ though the reason of the perturbation of his ' 
nuiid. could not even be guessed a^ But on the 
following morning Miss Price being found murdered 
in the field, great numbers of people went to take a 
view of the body, among whom was the woman of 
the house where she lodged, who recollected that she 
liad said, she was going to walk with Mr, Caddell $ 
pn which the instruments were examined « and known 
to have belonged to him : he was accordingly taken 
jnto custody, and committed to the gaol of Staf* 
ford } ami being soon afterwards tried^ was fouiid 
guilty, condemned, and executed, at Stafford^ on 
theaistof July, 1700. >. 

CAMERON, DR. ARCH, (traitor,) was 
intended by his father for the profession of the iaw» 
and thcre^Dre sent to Ghisgow, where he continued 
bis studies £ome years $ but, having an attachment 
to the practice or physic,, he entered in the univer«> 
sity of Edinburgh j whence he went to Parts ; and 
then compleated. his studies at X^eyden in Holland* 
Though well qualified to have made a respectahile 
ligure in any capital cityi yet be chose to reside for 
Jife near his native place $ and, having returned to 
the Hi|;hlands, he marriedi and settled in the small 
townof.Lod^aber, where, though his practice was 
smaU^biaj^etous conduct ilB&deced him the de^ 
. . , \, light 
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light and the blessing of the neighbonrhgod. His 
wife bore him seven child ren« and was pregnant of 
the eighth at the unfortunate period of his death* 
While Dr. Cameron was living happy in the do- 
mestij: way, the rebellion of 174.5 broke out, and 
laid the foundation of the ruin of himself and his 
family. The pretender having landed, went to the 
house of Mr. M'Donald, who sent for the ductor*9 
brother. The doctor went to his brother, to pre- 
venthim from entering into the pretender^s measures, 
from which nothing but ruin could ensue. Mr. Ca* 
meron^s brother having previously promised to bring 
all his servants in ^id ot the pretender, the latter up* 
braided him with an intention of breaking his 
pronaise ; which so affected the generous spirit of 
the highlander, that he immediately went and took 
leave of his wife, and gave orders for his vassals, to 
the number of near twelve hundred, to have re* 
course to arms. At this time, his estate did notex>» 
ceed.yool. per annum} his being able, then, to 
arm such a number, is a proof of the poverty and 
the vassalage of the country. Having noW' sent for 
his brother, to attend him as a physician : -the doc- 
tor urged every argument against so rash an under^* 
taking } from which he even besought him on his 
knees to desist. The brother would not be denied ^ 
and the doctor at length agreed to attend him as a 
physician, though he absolutely refused to accept 
any cotnmissicli in the rebel army. This unhappy 
gentleman was distinguished by bis humanity ^ and 
gave the readiest assistance, by night or day, to any 
wounded men of th^ royal army, tHrho were made 
prisoners by the rebels. His brother being wounded 
in the leg at the battle of Falkirk, he attended him 
with the kindest assiduity, till himself was likewise 
slightly wounded. Dr. Cameron exhibited repeated 

L a instances 
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{nstanctt of his humanity $ but when the battle of 
Culloden gave a derisive stroke to the hopes of the 
7ebel», he and his brother escaped to the western 
islands, whence they sailed to France, in a vessel be- 
longing to that kingdom. The doctor was ap* 
poiRted physician to a French regiment, of which 
iis brother obtained the command j but the latter 
dying at the end of two years, the doctor became 
physician to OgiIvie*s regiment, then in Flanders. 
A subscriprion being set on foot, in England and 
Scotland, in the year 1750, for the relief of those 
{»ersons who had been attainted, and escaped into 
foreign countries ; the doctor came into England to 
receive the money for his unfortunate fellow-suf- 
ferers. . At the end of two years another subscrip* 
tion was opened ; when the doctor, whose pay wat 
inadequate to the support of his^ numerous family, 
came once more to this country, and having wrii- 
ten a number of urgent letters to his friends, it wat 
ruitioured that he was returned. Hereupon a 4c* 
tachment from Lord George Beauclerk's regiment 
Was sent in search of him, and he was taken in the 
following manner.: — Captain Graves, with thirty 
soldiers, going towards the place where it was pre« 
fumed he was concealed, saw a little girl at the ex- ' 
tremity of a village, who, on their approach, fled 
towards anothei* village. She was pursued by a ser. 
jeant and two soldiers^ who could only come near 
enough to observe her whispering to a boy, who 
deemed to have been placed for the purpose of con- 
veying intelligence. Unable to overtake the boy, 
they presented their guns at him ; on which he fell 
on. his knees, and begged his life; which they pro- 
tnised, on condition that he would shew them , 

«e place where Dr. Cameron was' concealed, 
crcupon the boy pointed to the house where he 

* was. 
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was, whidi the soldiers surrounded) and took hina. 
prisoner. Being sent to Edinburgh, he was thence 
conducted toLondon^and committed totheTower* 
While in this confinement, he was denied ^he use of 
pen, ink, and paper, nor suffered to speak to his 
friends but when the warder was present. On his 
examination before the lords of the privy council^ 
be denied that he was the sanie Dr. Cameron whose 
name li^ad been mentioned in the act of attainder $ 
which made it necessary to procure living evidence 
to prove his identity. Being brought to the bar 
of the Court of King^s Bench pn the ijrh of May, 
he was arraigned on the act of attainder, when, de-> 
cliningtogive the court any farther trouble, he ac- 
knowledged, that he was the same person who had 
been attainted: on which the lord chie( jusrice Lee 
pronounced sentence in the following terms:— 
*« You, Archibald Cameron, of Lqchiel, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, must be re- 
moved from hence to his Majesty*s prison, the. 
Tower of London^ from whence you came, and on 
Thursday, the 7th of June next, your body to be 
drawn on a sledge to the place of execution $ there 
to be hanged, but not till you are dead ; your 
bowels to be taken out, your body quartered, your 
head cut off, and affixed at the King's disposal, 
and the Lord have mercy on your soul I" At^^fH 
his commitment to the Tower, he begged to se^ his 
wife, who was then at Lisle in Flanders ; ai^cl, on 
hei arrival, the meeting between them was inexpres^ 
sibly affecting. The unhappy lady vvept incetysant- 
ly, on reflecting on the fate of her hu.s^and, hei^ 
self, and numerous family. Coming to take her^ 
final leave of hinfi on the mproing of execution^ she' 
was so agitated by her eoi>tending passions, that she. 
1?9S atttacked by repeated fits^ and, si few days iifte(^ 
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the death of her unfortunate husband^ she became 
totally deprived of Her senses. The convict, being 
brought out of the Tower, was delivered to the 
sheriffs at ten in the morning ; and, being placed in 
9 sledge, was drawn through the streets of London 
to Tyburn, ahiidst an immense number of specta- 
tors. He was dressed in a bag- wig, and wore a 
light-coloured coat, with a scarlet waistcoat and 
breeches. He bowed to several people in the win- 
dows, as he passed j and there was equal manliness 
and composure in his behaviour. The procession 
reached the tatal tree a little before twelve, when 
Dr. Cameron begged that his body might be per- 
mitted to hang till he was dead $ which rtftjuest'was 
granted. He looked round him in a manner that 
testified the calmness of his mind ; and said to the 
clergyman who attended him, *'This is a glorious 
day to me. It is my new birth-day ! There are 
more witnesses at this birth, than were at my first.** 
The clergyman asking him how he fouhd himself* 
he said, «* Thank God, I am very well ; only a 
little fatigued with my journey ; but, blessed be 
God ! I am come to the end of it.*' This unhappy 
man then declared, that he should die a member of 
the church of England, in the faith of which be had 
been educated. After the body had hung more 
than half an hour, it was cut down ; and the re- 
maining part of the sentence being carried into exe- 
cutiorf, the head and body were put into a coffin» 
and carried to an undertaker*s, whence they were 
conveyed and interred in the chapel of the Savoy. 
The doctor suffered bn the 7th of June, 17539 
in the 46th year of his age. — —He was the last 
who was executed on account of the rebellion j and 
of all who were concerned in it, perhaps^ the lea&t 
deserviugof his calamitous fate. * 

' CAM?. 
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CAMPBELL, MUNGO, (mvrdererO was 
a descendant of the noble family of Argyle^ and 
1)oin at Ayr, in Scotland, ih the year 17 ii; His 
father,, who was a merchant of eminence, had been 
mayor of the town, and. a justice of peace; but 
having no less than twenty- four children, and meet- 
ing with many losses in his commercial connexions, 
it was impossible for him ro make an^ adequate pro- 
vision for his family $ so that, on his death,- the re- 
lations took care of the children, and educated them 
in the liberal manner which is customary in Scotland. 
Mungo was protected by an uncle, who gave him a 
learned education ; but this generous friend dying 
when the youth was about eighteen years of age, lert 
him sixty pounds, and earnestly recommended him 
to the care of his other relations. The young man 
?yas a finished scholar; yet seemed averse to the 
mayng choice ofany of the learned professions. His 
atfaRiment appeared to be to the military life, ii^ 
which line many of his* ancestors had most gloriously 
distinguished themselves. He now entered himself 
as a cadet in the royal regiment of Scotch Greys, 
then commanded by his relation generaf Campbell, 
and sei ved during two campaigns at hisown expense, 
in the fond hope of military preferment. After the 
battle of Dettingen, at which he assisted, he had an 
opportunity of being appointed quarter- master, if 
he could have raised one hundred pounds; but this 
place was bestowed on another person, while Camp- 
bell was making fruitless application for ttiue money* 
Thus disappointed of what he thought a reasonable 
expectation, he quitted the army, -and went into 
Scotland, where he arrived at the juncture that the 
rebels had quitted Edinburgh, in 1745. Lord Lou. 
don having then the command of the loyal High- 
landers, Wno exerted so much bravery in the sup^ 

pression 
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pre&<«ion of the rebellion, and Mr. Campbell. haying 
the honour to be related to his lordship, he went and 
fought under him, with a bravery that did equal 
credit to his loyalty and courage. Not long after 
the decisive battle of Culloden, lord Loudon pro- 
cured his kinsman to be appointed an officer of the 
excise ; and prevailed on the commissioffers-to station 
him in the snire of Ayr, that he might have the hapr 
piness of residing near his. friends and, relations. Ii^ 
the discharge of this new duty, Mr. Campbell be- 
haved with strict integrity to thecrovyn, yet with so 
much civility, as to conciliate the affections of all 
those with whom he had any transactions. He marr 
ried when he was somewhat advanced iiilife| and so 
unexceptionable was his whole conduct| that all the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood, the earl 
of Eglington excepted, gave him permission to kill 
game on their estates. However, he was very mode- 
rate in the use of this indulgence, seldom shooting 
but with a view to gratify a frielid with a present^ 
hardly ever for hi$ own emolument. He had a sin- 
gular attachment (o fishing; and a river in lord 
Eglington^s estate affording the finest fish in that 
country, he would willingly have angled there ; but 
lii^ lordship having been as strict with regard to his 
jish as the game, Campbell, unwilling to offend 
him, gave away his fishing-tackle, which was excel- 
lent ii) its kind. He was likewise in. possession of a 
fine pointer, which he sold ; but would not part 
with his gun, which produced him the greatest plea- 
sure of his life. Being in search of smugglers, and 
having his gun with him, h^ was crossing part of 
lord £glington*s estate, when a hare starting up, he 
shot her. His lordship hearing the repo'rt of the 

fun, and being informed that Qampbell had fired it» 
e sent a servant to command him to come (9 the 
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4cnt. Campbell obejred^ and was treated very urt« 
kindly by his lordship, who eyen descended to caFl 
him by names of contempt. Thcfother apologised 
fQT his conduct, which he said arose from the sudden 
starting of the hare, and declared that he had no 
design of giving offence. A roan named Bartlty- 
more was among the servants oflordEglington, and 
was a favourite of his lordship ; and this man dealt 
largely in contraband goods. Mr. Campbell, pass* 
Ing along the sea-shore, met Bartleymore ^ith a 
cart, containing eighty gallons of rum, which he 
seized, as contraband ; and the rum was condemned* 
but the cart restored, as being the property of lord 
^g^ngton. Bartleymore was now so incensed against 
Campbell, that he contrived many tales to his dis« 
advantage, and at length engaged his lordship*s pas- 
sions so far, that he conceived a more unfavourablt 
opinion of him than he had hitherto done ; while 
Campbell, conscious that he had only dischargfed 
bis duty, paid little or no attention to the reports of 
his lordship^s enmity. About ten in the morning of 
the 24.th ot October^ 1769, Campbell took his gun, 
and went out with another officer, with a view to 
detect smugglers. The former took with hiin a li- 
cence for shooting, which had been given him by 
Dr. Hunter ^ though they had no particular design 
of killing any game, except a woodcock, if they 
should see one. They now crossed a small part of 
lord £glington*s estate, in order to reach the sea* 
shore, where they intended to walk. When they 
arrived at this spot it was near noon ; and lord £g- 
lington came up in his coach, attended by Mr. 
Wilson, a carpenter, who was working for him, 
and followed by four servants on horseback. On 
approaching the coast, his lordship met Bartley^ 
in6re> who told him that there were some poachers 

at 
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at a distance. Mr. Wilson -would, have endeavoiuied. 
to draw off his lordsbip^s notice from such a busi* 
neH^: ; but Bartleymore saying that Campbell yias 
among the poachers, lord £glti)gton quitted his 
(Toacb, and mounting a led horse, rode to the spot* ' 
where he saw Campbell and the other officer, whose 
name was Brown. His lordship said, ** Mr. Camp- 
hell* I did not expect to have found you so soon 
again on my grounds, after your promise, when you 
(hot the hare/* He then demanded CampbelPs 
gun» which the latter declared be would not part 
with. Lord EgHngton now rode towards him j 
while Campbell retreated, with bis gun presented^ 
cjesiring him to keep at a distance. Still, however* 
his lordship advanced, smiling^ and said, ^'areyoi^ 
.going to shoot me ?" Campbell replied* «* I will, 
if you do not keep ofF.^* Hereupon, lord Eglingtoa 
oiled to his servants to bring him a gun* which one^ 
of them took from the coach^ and delivered to anor 
ther, to carry fo their master. In the interim* lord 
£glington* leading his horse, approached Mr. 
Campbell, whose gun he demanded -, but the latter 
would not deliver it. Tiie peer then quitted his 
horse^s bridle, . and contmued advancing, while 
Campbell still retired* though in an irregular direc- 
tion* and pointed his gun towards his pursuer. At 
length, lord Eglington came so near him, thajt 
Campbell said* « I beg your pardon, my lord, but 
I will not deliver my gun to any man living ; there- 
fore keep off, or I will certainly shoot you.V At 
this instant* Bartleymore* advancing* begged Camp* 
bell to deliver his gun to lord Eglington j but the 
latter answered, he would not, for '* he had a right 
to carry a gun.'* His lordship did not dispute his 
general right, but said, that he could not nave any 
io carry it on his eistate, without his permission* 

Campbell 
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Campbell agaiii begjgfcd pardon, and still. ccfntinued 
retreating^ bat with his gun in his hand, and pre* 
paring to fire in his. own defence. While he; wis 
•thus walking backwards^ his heel struck, against a 
stone» and be ieU, when be was about the distance < 
of three yanls from the pursuer. Lord ^glingtORy 
obsecving him fail bn his back» stepped foTArai^, as 
if . he would h a v^e passed by Campbell's feet, which 
the latter observing, reared himself on his elbow, 
And lodged the contents of his piece. in the leht «id« 
-of hiK loidship?s body; At this critical juncture, 
the servant above«mentfoned brought the gud from 
the coach, and Campbell would have wrested it 
from his baqdsi* but that Bartleymore came up just 
At the very moment i and at this moment, lord l^g- 
lington, potting his hand to his wound, said, ^* I 
am killed!** A contest now, ensued, during which 
•Bartleymore repeatedly struck Campbell i which 
being observed by loid £giiiTgton, he oalled out^ 
M do not use him' ill.'* Campbell being seen red » 
w^i conducted to the wounded man, then lying on 
the ground, who said, *' Mr. Campbell, I would 
Aot have shot you^* but Campbell made no answer. 
Lord £gliogton*s seat was about three miles from 
th^, place where this fatal accident happened j and 
his servants put him into the carnage, to convey 
him home.. In the mean time, CampbeU*s hands 
were tied behind him, and he was conducted to th« 
)tDwn of Saltcotes, the place of his former station af 
^ an exciseman. The persons who conducted him 
asked him several questions^ the answers to • which 
were afterwards, very ungenerously, adduced on ht!k 
trial, as collateral evidence of his guilt. Among 
other thiugsylie acknowledged^ that he would rathet 
part with hislifethan his gun $ and that sooner than 
have it taken from ttiin^ he would shoot any peer of 

^he 
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the raalm. Lord Egli'ngton dyiog, after laAgiitth* 
ingten hottrt* Mr. Campbell was, on the blowing 
clay> committed to the prison of Ayr, and the next 
month removed to EJinburgh^.in preparation for has 
trial before the high court of justiciary; previous to 
which, his case was ditcu&sed by council, and the 
following arguments were adduced m hisfavoutu 
Fir&ty ** That the gun went off by accident, and 
therefore it could be no more than casual homicide/* 
^Secondly, ** That supposing it had been fired witk 
an intention to kill, yet the act was altogether justi- 
ciable, becaase of the violent provocation he had r^*- 
cetved 3 and he was doing no more than defending 
hii» life and property." ' Thinlly, *< It. could not be 
murdjcr, because it could not bt; supposed that Mr, 
Campbell had auy malice against his lordship, and 
the action itself was too sudden^to admit of delibe* 
fation.'* The council for the prosecution urged in 
answer, First, ". That malice was implied in conse- 
quence of Campbell's presenting the gun tohis lofd*- 
ship, and telling him, that unless he kept off, he 
MrouM shoot him." Secondly^ *^ That there wasno 
provocation given- by the earl besides words, and 
words shall not be construed a provocation in law.** 
Thirdly, <^ The earl bad a.pght to seise his gun, in 
virtue of several acts of parliament^ :wbich are 
the established laws of the land, to which every 
subject it obliged to be obedient.** After re« 
peated debates between the lawyers of Scotland^ 
a day^ was at length appointed for the tcial^ 
which commenced on the 2iC!th'0f February, 17709* 
l»efore the high court of justiciary; and the jury 
having found Mr. Campbell guilty, he was sen* 
fenced to die. The hotd Justice Clerk, beforp he 
pronounced the splemn sentence, addressed himself 
to the convict) advising 'him to\nake the most de« 
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▼«iit prepafatfbn for cfeatb, as all hopes of pSNl<)ii 
wonld be precluded, from the nature of his offence. 
Tbrongb the whole course of the tria), the prisoner's 
liehavlovr yizh remarkable for caimness and serenitj $ 
ncl when it was ended, he bowed to the court with 
the otroost composure, but said not • single weM In 
e»e]iiiation of his crime. On bis return to the pri- 
•on^ be was visited by several of his friends, amoitg 
whom be behaved with apparently decent cheerfitJ- 
acss. After they bad drankfleveral bottles of wine, 
they left hioi, atid he retired to bis apartmetit^ • htfg- 
gtng the favour of another visit from them on the 
following day ; but in the morning (Feb.2l(, 1770), 
he was found dead, hanging to the end of a ^rm 
which he hod set upright,, apd fastened a silk hattd- 
kerchief round his neck. From circumstances, it 
was supposed that he had committed this act of sm- 
fide soon after his friends had left him* 

CARRf JOHN (fo«,gery) was a native of the 
north of Ireland, who having had a genteel educA- 
tion, was put into business as a wine and brandy 
merchant, but through extravagance and company 
be failed. A man ot fortune, who was one of bis 
abandoiied associates, invited him to pass part of the 
summer at his seat in the country ; and setting out 
together, they stopped at Kilkenny, where some 
passengers quitted a cooch, among whom was a 
young lady, whose elegant person and appearance 
Impressed Carr with an idea that she was of rank, 
and inspired him with the fust sentiments of love 
that he ever felt. Throwing him<elffrom hishor^^, 
he handed her into the inn ; and a proposal being 
made that the company should sup together, it w<is 
tiniv*isai'ly agreed to. While the supper was pit- 
paring, Carr applied himself to the coachman, to 
learn ilt history of the young lady \ but all the in-* 
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fdrfoatson fie coutd obtaiii was, that he had taleai 
her up at Dublin, and that she was going to the 
, $pa at Mallow. Anxious to become better acquaioe- 
- cd with the ladyt he prevailed on the compaajr to 
repose themselvjcs the next daj at Kilkenny, and 
f aJce a view oi the duke of Ormondes seat and the 
curiosities -of the town. This proposal being acceded 
to, the evening was spent in the utmost harmoa5r an! 
good-humour ; and the fair stranger even then «o«« 
. ceived an idea of making a tonquest of Mr. X^air« 
. from whose appearance she judged that he was a 
dan of distioctioa. In the mornings ^he dresrcd 
iKrsdf to great adiraotage* not forgetting the oraa- 
. ment of jewels, which she wore in abundance ; «o 
. that when she entered the. room, Can* was astonished 
at her appearance. She found the influence she had 
<»vev htm) and while-thecom^pany was walking in the 
gallery of the duke of Ormonde's palace, he seised 
<hi& opportunity of speaking his sentiments. On his 
declaration of iove^ she atfected displeasure {. hoc 
coon assuming a more aifable deportment^ toid him, 
that she was an English woman of rank i that his 
. person was not disagreeable to her, and that if he 
. was a man of fortune, and the consent of her rela- 
tions could be obtained; she should not be averse to 
'. listening to his addresses. She iuxther said, that she 
< was going to spend pait of tlie summer at Mallow^ 
where his company would he agreeable. Accord- 
. ^ngly» he Allowed her to that place, contrary tothe 
advice of his. friend, who had formed a very unfa^- 
vourable opinion o{ the lady*s character. Htr^. he 
dissipated so much cash in company with this wo- 
man, that he was compelled to borrow of hisfrieiidt 
«vho remonstrated on the impropriety of the connex* 
ion I but Carr still kept her company, and, at the 
And of the seasoni returned with her to Publjp. The 
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hrtTs now agreed fo sail forEngJancT; sinJCa'rr 
aoJd some small estates: and borrowing ail the mo* 
ney he possibly could, delivered the whale to his 
mistress. While pr«papatioB» were making f«r the- 
toyage, and Carr aix>ut procuring a passage ibr 
Dnglind, in his absence^ the My shipped all- the 
effects on bo^rd a vessel boynd for Ain.Htcrdam ^ and 
liaving dressed hersclF m manS apparel, bhe tmr 
|}arked and sailed, leaving Carr lo regrtt his ill«- 
jndgcd credulity. On his return home^ discovering 
how be had been robbed, he was at ftrst half dii»r 
fracted with bis loss ; Uit on cooler Fcftecti£>n» 
fho^ught it would be loVain to pivrsuc: the tl)iei'$ on 
^hieh he sold the few trifles that remained of bis 
property, which producing aboura hundred poimd»» 
came to London, and .«oon spent the whole in dissi- 
pation and extravagance. Thus reduced, he enlisted 
as a foor-soldier^ and served some years before he 
W3$ discharged ^ after which be entered as a marine 
at Plymouth, whence be came to Loadon,. and 
opened a shop in Hog-lane, St. Giktt^s. He now 
jnairied a girl who be thought had money; but soon 
d'iscovering her (wverty, he abandoned her,. and re« 
inoved to Sbort^s-gardens, where he entered into 
partnership with a cork-cutter. Having ingratiated 
kmself into the esteem of the customers, he opened 
yhop on his own account, and soon got all the busi- 
ness from his late partner. This, however, pro.ved 
f>f little service to him ; for getting into bad cont^ 
pany» he frequented the gaming-tables, and became 
the dr.pe of sharpers. Having been entrusted by a 
^ gentleman with a draught on the bank for sixty 
pounds, he leceived the money> foolishly ventured^ 
lost it at a gaming table, and then entered as a ma^* 
tine. There being something in his deportment 
iKiperior to the vulgar, he was advanced to the rank 
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of serjeanty ih which he behaved so well^that liis oS«- 
ceis. treated him with' lingular regard. The ytsnA 
in which he sailed taking a merchant ship rtcbiy )a^ 
detif and soon afterwards sevlTal smaller vessels, the 
prixe-money amoOnte:^ to a considerable sum ; whicli' 
^gave Carr an idea that great advantage, might be 
obtained by privateering. Hereupon, he procured^ 
a discharge ; and- entering on board a privateer, wat 
made master at arms. In a few days, the privateer 
took two French ships, one of which they carried t»- 
Bristol, and the other into the harbour of Poole. 
Having refitted their ship, they sailed again ; and 
in two days look a J'rench privateer, and gave chaos 
to three others, which they found to be English ves- 
sels belonging to Falmouth, which had been made 
prize of by a French privateer. These they retook* 
and carried them into Falmouth ; in their passage to 
which place, they made prize 6f a valuable French 
ship, tne amount. of which contributed to enrich the 
crew. On their next trip, they saw a ship in^full 
chace of them j on which they prepared for a vigo* 
rous defence 5 and the vessels fought above forty 
minutes yard-arm and yard-arm. Many hands were 
lost by the French, who at length attempted to 
sheer off^ but were taken, after a chase of some 
kagues. The commander of the English privateer 
being desperately wounded in the engagement, died 
in a few daysj'on^hich, Carr courted his widow* 
and a marriage would have taken place, but that she 
was suddenly seized with a violent fever, of whick 
the died, having bequeathed to him all she was pos- 
sessed of. He now repaired to London, where he 
commenced smuggftr; but his ill gotten effects be**; 
ing seized on by the officers of the levenue, he took 
to the more dangerous practice of forging seamen^s 
Fills, af)d|;ained money for some time^ being, how- 
ever. 
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mver, apprehended » he was hroHght to trial at the 
Old Bailey, convicted, and sentenced to die. He 
was of the Romish persuasion^ and behaved with de- 
cent resignatioo to bis fate, having suflfered Nov. 
»6, 1750* 

CHANDLER, WILLIAM, (perjury,) was 
born near Devizes in Wihshire, where his father 
posKssed .an estate of 2ool« a year. Having re- 
ceived a liberal educatipn, he was articled to the 
clerk of the Goldsnnith*s Company j but not agree- 
ing with his mai^ter, he went to live with an attor- 
ney in Ciement^s- Inn, with whom he compleated 
liis clerkship. In the interim, he married a servant 
girl in the family, but the marriage was kept a se- 
cret. Soon after the expiration of his clerkship, he 
told bi5 father be had a prospect of marrying to 
great advantage $ and about the same time repre« 
sented to his master, that he had paid a visit to hi» 
uncle, a man of fortune in Suffolk, who had pre- 
sented him with bank notes to a considerable 
amotint} and produced some- notes, to give an air 
of truth to his story. Hereupon the father put in- 
to his possession an estate worth about 400I. j and 
as he represented to his mastirr that he was worth 
500 ki ready money, the master was prevailed on to 
lend him 500]. (on security of his estate) which he 
said he proposed to advance with some other money 
10 Mrs. Strait of Salisbury, on an estate at Endford^ 
which had been previously mortgaged to a gentle- 
man named Poor, who wished to re- possess himsc;lf 
of the money he had lent. Thus prepared, he 
went tb Mrs. Strait on the 17th of March, 1748, ' 
and promised to meet her at Endford on the 25th» 
to advance her the requisite sum. Having taken 
every previous step for the accomplishment of his 
p]an« and being in postcssion cf about 900I. h^ 
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left London on the 14th of the month » and «to|vpfs^ 
at an inn at Haiehatch, a few miles to the eastward 
of Reading. His own account of the matter Wsu, 
that being stopped soon afterwards by thrc€ barge- 
men, they robbed him of all bis property, bound 
him, and threw him into a pit, having first threat- 
ened his destruction if he made any opposition. He 
said that he continued in this condition three hours | 
but, notwithstanding his bondage, he got a con^ 
derable way up a hill, where he met with* a shep« 
herd named Avery, who cut the cords with whicli 
he was tied. After obtaing his liberty, Chandler 
enquired of the shepherd for the constable of the 
hundred ; and being conducted tO him, he describ- 
ed the persons who he said had robbed him, and 
gave notice, in the legal forms,' that he should sue 
the county to indemnify him for his loss. He de- 
scribed the supposed robbers with so much exact- 
nes«, that a person present recollected to have seea 
three such people ; and the maytfVof Reading, who 
was accidentally on the road, had a similar recoK 
lection of the bargemen, whom he met near Mai- 
denheajd thicket j consequently Chandler must have 
seen three such men, and seems ^desirous to have 
fixed the supposed guilt on them. He now went to 
the inn at Hare- hatch, where he told a similar tale ; 
and having reposed himself for that night, return- 
ed to Londpn the following day j and told his late 
master (^vho^e name was Hill) what he pretended 
had happened* Mr. Hill gave him the numb^rs of 
some bank-notes which he had advanced, and beg- 
ged he would ^o to the Bank and stop payment :— 
instead of which he went to Cannon-stieet, and 
changed one of the notes to pay for a silver tankard 
he had purchased. This being done, he returned 
tp Mr. Hill) and told him no business was trans* 

acted 
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scfecl at tbe Banl on that day ; but said he had left 
Iiis numbers of the notes with one of the clerks : it 
liappenedy however, he had given in a false Jist.-^ 
His next step was to advertise his supposed loss in 
the daily paper^y offering a reward of 50I. for tht 
restoration of the whole, or a proportionate one for 
any part of it. After this he inserted a full at« 
count of the presumed robbery in the London Ga« 
zette, with a description of the robbers : but he did 
nof mention the note he had paid away when ht 
bought the tankard. Mr. Hill attended him to a, 
magistrate on the 12th of May, when he gave in 
the necessary information on oath, omitting only 
the numbers of the notes said to be lost. Prepara* 
tions were now made for the trial, which came on at 
* Abingdon, before a special jury, the 18th of July, 
and after a hearing of twelve hours, the jury retir« 
ed for four more, anil tlien gave a verdict in favor 
of the prosecutor; but the judge desiring them to 
]eave part of this verdict to the decision of tht 
Court of Common Pleas, their opinion was not 
given on it till the following winter. Guilt is ever 
suspicious. Chandler, fearing that a presumption 
of his fraudulent practices would arise, tola his 
master that he was going to live some time with an 
uncle in Suffolk, instead of which he went to an 
inn at Colchester, which was kept by his brother t 
but being necessitated to correspond with his mas- 
fjer, he wrote to him to direct to the Crown at Aud* 
ley, near Colchester. The term advancing, the 
master wrote repeatedfy to him, urging him to come 
to London j but he evaded doing so, with such fri- 
volous excuses, that a suspicion even then arose 
that his conduct in the prosecution could not be 
justified. In the interval, twelve of the bank* 
notes^ which Chandler had sworn he was robbed of, 

were 
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were brought to the Bank for payment $ hut thia 
being refused, and enquiry made, it appeared that 
a Jew, named Barnard Solomons, had bought them 
at Amsterdam ot a person who called himself John 
Smith i and that Barnard had sent them to Lon* 
don^ to bis agent, Nathan Solomons. Farther en* 
q*iiry made it evident, that the supposed John 
Smith had quitted Holland, after a residence of only 
a few days, and then embarked in the packet with 
a Dutch merchant named Casson. This gentleman 
being found, gave a description of the presumed 
Smith, which so exactly corresponded with the per- 
son of Chandler, that little doubt remained of the 
identity of the offender ; on which his master re- 
urged him to come to London, and confront Mr. 
Casson; but he steadily persisted in declining to 
make his appearance. In the interim, the point of 
]aw.was solemnly argued before the judges of the 
Common Pleas, when their determination was to 
the following tifect .- << That as Chandler had not 
inserted the numbers of his notes in the Gazette^ 
nor sworn to them when he made oath before the 
justice, the verdict must be set aside, and the plain- 
tiff nonMiited, without the advantage of a new 
trial.** About this time the false lii»t of the num- 
bers he had given in at the Bank happening to be 
found, the public opinion began to be very unfa-^ 
vourable to him ; and those who had hitherto con- 
sidered him as innocent, began to look on him in 
a light totally opposite. It was now thought ad- 
▼iseable to take him into custody j for which pur- 
pose three gentlemen went to the Crown at Aud- 
ley, near Colchester, and enquired for a place 
galled JSatoUy where it was said he lived. They 
were directed to two places named Eaton ; but, af- 
^r a tedious jo^rDeyi withoui finding him> they 

went 
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vn^Rt to the inn kept bj bis brother at Colchester, 
where Chandler happened to be at the time, but 
concealed himself in the house during the night 
liiey remained there- This search after him alarm- 
ed him so much, that he quitted Colchester, and 
went to G6rentry, where he took' an inn j but be» 
iBg fearful of an arrest from Mr. Winter, a gen« 
tleinan who Iiad knt'liim a sum of money, he sent 
a draaght in Winter's favour for 150I. on Mr. 
Gnamletr, a linen-draper. The letter containing 
this draught being put into the post-office at North* 
ampton, proved the means of discovering his resi- 
dence at Coventry ; in consequence of which ht 
was taken into custody, and lodged in prison. In 
the year 1750, he was removed by a writ of habeas 
corpus from Coventry to Abingdon, and every pre- 
paration was made for his trial ; but he traversed 
the indictment, and thereby put k off for that yean 
Ax the next assizes he was tried, convicted, and re<* 
ceived sentence to be transported for seven years, 
after being set in the pillory on the day succeeding 
the conviction. On the following nnorning, how- 
ever, the sheriff waited on the j^i,dge, to acquaint 
him that if the offender should be impillored, it 
would be impossible to protect him from the venge- 
ance of the enraged populace, and therefore re^ 
quested a mitigation or his sentence. In conse* 
quence of this reasonable request, that part of the 
sentence respecting his being put in the pillory was 
dbpensed with, and the offender was transported, 
in con^quence of judgment passed, on the i6th of 
July, 1751. 
' CHAPMAN, PETER, (burglah,) a most 
depraved character, who was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley with John Hall, Joseph Jones, Sarah Boreham» 
9Ad Elizabeth Jcnes^ for breaking and entering tho 
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'^welling-hoti^ of Menrs. Tyler and Leacock, slop- 
sellers, in the MinorieSy and stealing therein vari- 
ous articles of clothes, linen, watches, plate, &c* 
to the amount of iiol. The women were indicted 
for beiflg receivers. Joseph Jones pleaded Guilty* 
There was qo evidence to affect Sarah Borehami 
and the facts proved against the others were briefly^ 
these— the prisoner Hall, on the night in question, 
engaged a hackney coach, which he brought from 
Drury-lane Theatre, at eleven o'clock, and kept it 
in waiting near the place where the burglary '-vas 
committed, till five the next morning. The driver 
of the coach, whose name was Salmon, swore that. 
he received the prisoners. Hall and Chapman, to- 
gether with several bundles, into the coach, audset 
them down at the house of a man named Bath, 
near Finsbury-square } that they took the bundles 
out, and carried them into this house. Jn conse- 
quence' of information given by the coachman, who 
yv'as afraid of being involved in the business, to the 
ofticers of a public office, a search was made in 
Batb*s house, and most of the goods found thcrev 
There werp also found several instruments! like thoiiC 
vsed by house-breakers ; and one of these, which 
ivas an iron crow, fitted the breaches that had been 
made in the door of the pro ecutor^s house on the 
night it was broke open. The evidence against the 
woman was, that of having been asked if she had 
received or pawned any things, and her denying 
that she had ; but that, when she was searched, a 
duplicate was found upon her for some silk hand- 
keichiefs she had pawned. The prosecutors could 
not swear to these handkerchiefs. Hall and Chap- 
man were found Guilty. Elizabeth Jones and T« 
Boreham, Not Guilty. He and his confederates, 
^all 4nd J. Jpues, suffered before the debtor's door 

at 
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at J^wgatf) fire 26th of Fehniarjry 1806, wit!t Jo)> 
sepb Samuel Abbot, aged only 189 who had bifrea 
found guilty of forgin|^ a certain power of attor* 
ney, for the transfer of 4'5ol. stock belonging to 1 
benefit society. All behaved with becoming resig- 
tiatjon, except Chapman/ who displayed instances 
of the most abandoned depravity. On his being 
brought out to 'ascend the scaffotd^ he leaped up 
the steps that led to it^ and then, instead of attend- 
ing to the clergyman y nodded to the feniates that 
appeared in the wmdows opposite^ laugh^ at them 
sometimes immoderately, kicked off his shoes^ one 
to the right and the other to the left, amongst thfr 
crowd who came to witness his disgraceful end. In 
short, he did evety thing he thought Gould provt 
bis contempt of death* 

CHARTERIS, FRANCIS, (debaVgher,) 
was born at Amsfield, in Scotlandi where he w^» 
heir to an estate which his ancestors had possessed 
"above 400 years ; and was related to some of this 
first families iii the North, by intermarriages with 
the nobility. Having received a liberal education* 
he made choice of the profession of arms, arid first 
served under the Duke of Marlborough as an ea^ 
sign of foot, but was soon advanced to the rank of 
comet of dragoons. . Being a most expert gamester, 
and of a disposition uncomnionly avaricious, he 
made his knowledge of gambling subservient to his 
Jove of money i and while the army was In winter 
quarters, he stripped many of the officers of tA\ 
their property by his skill at cards and dice. He 
was, however, as knavish as dextrous, for when tie 
had defrauded a brother ofiicer of all his money, he 
would lend him a sum at the moderate interest of 
an hundred per cent, and take an assignment of his 
C9nuntfsion as a Kcurity for the payment of the 

debt* 
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debt. Johiiy duke of Aigyitf and the earl of StftU* 
were at this time young men in the army j and be^ 
ing determined that the inconsiderate .officers should 
sot be ruined .by the artifices of Charterisy they 
applied to the earl of Orkney, who wag also in the 
;iriny« then quaitered. at Brussels, representing the 
destruction that mu^. ensue to the young gentier 
cncn in the military line, if Charters wastMt stop- 
ped in his proceed i,ngs; . The earl of .Orkney, anKi- . 
ous for the credit o^ the army in general^'sukl his 
countrymen in particular^ represented the state of 
th^ case to th^ ^uke of Marlborough, who gave 
orders that Charteris shouldri>e put under arrest^ and 
tried by a court-martial. This court was cpompos- 
«d of an equal number of English and Scotch ofi' 
cers, that Charteris might have no reason to say he 
.was treated with partiality. After a candid hear- 
ing of the ca'^j the proofs of his villainy were so 
f tcpng» that he was sentenced to return the money 
he. had obtained by usurious interest ; to be depriv- 
ed of his coiu^nission, and to be drummed out oP 

' the regiment, his sword being first broken j which 
MAtence was executed in its fullest extent. Thu» 
disgraced, he quitted Brussels, and in the road be- 
tween that place and Mecklin, threw his breeche^t 

, into a ditch, and then buttoning his scarlet doak 
below his knees, went into an inn to take up his 
iod^ings for the night. It is usual in pkices whe^ 
armies are quartered, for militar)^ officers to be 
treated with all possible rcsp<:ct ; and this was the 
0ase with Ch^rteJiis, who had every distinction 
•hewn him that the house could afford, and, after 
an elegant supper, warlefc to his repose. £arly in 
the morning he /ang the bell yioleatly, and the 

'iandlocd coming terrified into his. room, he swoje 

f\iriously that he had been robbed qf his breeches, 
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cfiHtaimDg a diamond ring^ a g&ld vvatclty and 
0ioney to a considerable amount ; and having pipe- 
yiously broken the window> he intimated that sonne 
Mrson must have entered tbat way» and carried olF 
Ais propeftyy and he even insinuated that the ianck- 
lord himself might have been the robber. It was in 
vain, that the jnn-keeper solicited mercy in the most 
humiliating posture. ^ Charteris threatened that he 
should be sent to Brussels, and suiTer death, as an 
accessary fo the felony. Te^rri^ed at the thought 
of approaching disgrace and danger, the landlord of 
the house sent for some friars of an adjacent con« 
vent, to whom he represented his calamitous situa- ' 
tion : and they generously supplied, him with a sum 
sufficient to reimburse Charteris for the loss he pre* 
tended to have sustained.*— This unprincipled 
and abandoned youth mow proceeded to Hoi* 
land, whence he embarked for Scotland; and had 
not been long in that kingdom before his servile 
submission, and hi$ money, procured him another 
commission' in a regiment of horse f and he was af- 
terwards advanced to the rank of coloneK The 
duke of Qjjeensbiiry was at this time commisstontr 
to the parliament of Scotland^ which was assembled 
at Edinburgh, to deliberate on the proposed union 
with England. Charteris having been invited to a 
party at cards with the duchess of Queensbury, he 
contrived that her grace should be placed in such a 
manner, hear a large glass, that he could see all 
her cards; and. he Won three thousand poimds of 
her by this strata^tn. In cohseqiience of this im* 
position the indensed duke of Q^^nsburv brought a 
bill into the house, to prohibit gartiing foriabove a 
certain sum ; and this bill. passed into ft law. Chat* 
teris still continued hi^depfcdatibns on the tliought- 
k$s> till he had aci^uired^ toi&iderabk sui^s, and 
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Wares iti Scotland $ be then removed tl}>Loffd<AlS 
which, as it was the seat of great dissipation, was a 
place better adapted to the cxet tion of his abiHtiea. 
*~Here he became a noted i«nder of monejr oa 
hiortgages, always receiving a large premium, by 
-which at len^h he became^ so rich as to purchase 
several estates in England, particularly in the coutf- 
ty of Lancaster. He was equally infamous for hi^ 
'ftmours^ having in pay some women of abandoned 
character, who, going to inns where the waggons 
•put up, used to prevail on the simple country girls 
to go to the colonePs house as servants i in conse*- 
-quence of which, their ruin soon followed « «nd they 
were turned out of doors, exposed to all the miseri^ 
conseqtient ort poverty and a loss of reputationr. 
His agents did nut confine their operations to inns*) 
but wherever they found a handsome girl they enw 
deavoured to decoy her <o the colonel'^i houses and 
amongst the rest, Ann Bond fell a prey to bis artK 
fices. This young woman had lived in London > 
but having quitted her service on account of illnesd^ 
took, lodgings at a private house, where she re- 
covered her health, and was sitting ai the door 
when a woman addressed her, saying, she could 
help her to a place, in the family of colonel Harvey $ 
for the character of Charteris was now- so Notorious, 
that his agents did not venture to make use of hb 
real name. Bond being hired, the woman conduc- 
ted her to the coloners house, who gave her money 
to redeem some clothes, which slle bad pledged ;to 
^support her in her illness, and would have bought 
•ther clothes for her, but she fefused to accept them. 
He noi^ offered her a purse of gold, an annuity for 
life, and a house, if she would, comply with his 
Wishes; but the virtuous girl resisted the tempta- 
tion, declaring^ that she would only diwbarge her 
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i% a sitk-vaTit; and that her master niig^t dis* 
her, if her conduct did not please him. Oa 
lay following, ^he heard a gentleman asking 
her master by^the name of Charteris, which en** 
«d her fears still more, as sh« was not unapprized 
is general character t wherefore, sh« told the 
e-keeper that shf; must quit her service, as she 
very ill. The house-keeper informing the co- 
I of this circumstance, he sent for the poor girl» 
threatened that' he would shoot her if she left 
service. He likewise ordered the servants to 
» thedoor fast, to prevent her making her escape} 
when he spoke of her it was in the most con- 
>tuoDS terms. On the following day he directed 
;lerk'of the kitchen to ^end her into the par- 
, and, on her attending'him, he bid her stir the 
While she was thus eipployed, he forcibly 
id and committed violence on her, first stopping 
mout)i with his night-cap $ and afterwards, on 
saying that she would prosecute him, beating 
with a horse*whip, and calling her by the most 
robrious tiames. On his opening the- door the 
Ic of the kitchen appeared, to whom the colonel 
ended, that she had robbed him of thirty guineas, 

directed him to turn her out of the hou^e, 
ch was accordingly done. Hereupoif she went 
t gentlewoman, named Parsons, and informing 
of what had happened, asked her advice how to 
ret-d. Mrs. Parsons recommended her to eithibit 
cles against him for the a.<isault } but when thij 
tter came afterwards to be heard by the grand 
fy they found it was not an attempt, but an actu:^) 
nmission of the fact; and a bill was found accord - 
ly. When the colonel was committed to "Newgate 
was loaded with heavy fettefs; but he soon put* \ 
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ckased' a lighter paky and paid for "Hie use of a rooni 
in the prison, and for a man to atund him. He had 
been married to the dau|^ht«r of Sir Alejtandec 
Swixiton of Scotland, who bore him one daughter^ 
who was married to the earl of Wfemys } and tfac^ 
carl happening to be in London at the time of the^ 
abcyveomentioned transaction, procured a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, and the colonel was accordingly ad<4 
fitted to bail.* His trial came on at the!" Old 
Jiailey, February £5, i73o» and every art was used 
to traduce the character oC the prosecutrix, with a 
view to destroy the force ot her eridence } buta hap- 
pily, her character was so fair, and there was so lit* 
tie reason to think that she had any sinister view in 
the prosecution, that every artifice failed, and aft^c 
a long trial, kk which the facts were proved to the 
sjitisfaction of the jury, a verdict of guilty was given 
against the colonel, who received sentence to be ex- 
ecuted in the accustomed manner. On this oocasiou 
Cbarteris was not a little obliged to his son-in-lawg 
lord Wemys, who caused the lord president Forbef 
to come from Scotland, to plead the cause before 
the privy-council ; and an estate of 300I, per ann« 
for life, was assigned to the president for this ser*- 
vice. At length the king consented to grant the 
colonel a j/ardon, on his settlin^^ a handsome annui- 
ty on the prosecutrix. Soon alter his conviction, ^ 
fine metzoHnto print of him was published, repre* 
eenting him standing at the bar of the Old Bailey» 
with his thumbs (ied ; and under the print wsis the 
following inscription : 

* Bail for a capital offence is not admissible.— Is 
it not a shame that power and interest should thus 
triumph X)ver justice ? £di tor. 
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•* Blood I— must a colonel, with a lord's estate, 

" Be thus obnoxious to a scoundreKs fate T 

** Brought, to the bar, and sentenced from the bench, 

** Only for ravishing a country wench ?— 

** Shall men of honour meet no more respect ? 

*' Shall their diversions thus by laws be checkM ? 

** Shall'they be accountable to saucy j^ries, 

** For this or t'other pleasure ? — hell and furies ! 

** What man thro' villainy would run a course* 

** And r\iin families without remorse, 

•' To heap up riches — If, whpn ali is done, 

** An ignominious death he cannot :»hun ?" 

After this narrow escape, from a fate which he 
had so well deserved, he retired to Edinburgh, 
Inhere he lived about two years, and then died in a 
Ifuiserable manner, a victim to his own irregula^^ 
coutse of life. 'He was buried in the fa ily-yault, 
in the church-yard of the Grey Friars of Edinburgh; 
but hi*! vices had rendered him so detestable, that 
it was with some difficulty that he was put into the 
grave; for the mob almost tore the cotiin in pieces, 
and committed a variety of irregularities, in honest 
contempt qf such an abandoned character. The 
celebrated l)r. Arbuthnot gave a severe, but very 
just, ciiaracter of Colonel Charteris, in the follow- 
ing satyrical epitaph '* 

Her$ lieth the body of 

Colonel Don Francisco; 

Who, with an inflexible constancy. 

And inimitable uniformity of life. 
Persisted, in spite of age and infirmity. 

In the practice of every human vice, 
Excepting prodigality and hypoctisy; 
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His insatiable avarice 

Exempting him from the first, and 

His matchless imprudence 

From the latter. 

Nor was he more singular in 

That undeviating viciousness of life. 

Than successful in accumulating wealth i 

Having, 

Without trust of public money, bribe* 

Worth, service, trade, or profession^ 

Acquired, or rather created, 

A ministerial estate.^ 

Among the singularities of his life and fortune 

Be it likewise commemorated. 

That he was the only person in his time, 

Who would cheat without the mask of honesty ; 

Who would retain his primaeval meanness. 

After being possessed of ten thousand pounds a year: 

And who, having done, every day of his Iife» 

Something worthy of a gibbet* 

Was once condemned to one. 

Think not, indigent reader 

His life useless to mankind : 

PROVIDENCB 

Favoured, or rather connived at*' 

His execrable designs, 

Thdt he might remain. 

To this and future ages* 

A conspicuous proof and example* 

Of how small estimation 

Exorbitant wealth is held in the sight of ttit 

Almighty, 

By his bestowing it on 

The most unworthy 
Of all the descendants of 
Adam. 

CLAX- 
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CLUFFt JAMES, (murderer,) was born in 
Clare- market, and lived as a waiter at several pub* 
lic-boiiscs, ill all of which be maintained an extra* 
ofdinary character for diligence, civility^ and in-, 
tegrity. He at length lived as a servant with Mr. 
Payne, master of the Green Lattice in Hoi bom j 
during his residence here he fell in love with Mary 
Green^ bit fellow-servant ; but she being courted by 
another man, constantly rejected his addresses»- 
which frequently agitated his mind in the most vio» 
lent degree. His rival havine one day visited Mary> 
sat in -the same box with her, and was received by 
her in an affectionate manner ; this did npt seem at 
lirst to be much regarded by Cluff, who. was theo 
engaged in attending the< customers : but when the 
lover was gone, Mr. Payne perceiving that some« 
thing had discomposed his mind, asked him ^the^ 
reason of it, but could not prevail on him Co tell the 
cause. While Mr. Payne and his wife were at din* 
Ber in tlie parlour, and the girl eating her*s in one 
of the boxes, Mrs. Payne heard a noi»e as if two 
persons were struggling ; and going into the tap- 
room, Ciuff said, *' Come hi|her, madam.** On 
this she advanced, and saw the prisoner holding the 
deceased by the shoulders, who was sitting on thef 
fioor, and speechless, while the blood streamed from 
her in large quantities. Mrs. Payne called out». 
«< What have you been doing, Jame» V h^, said, 
** Nothing/* He was asked if he had seen her 
hurt herself. He said, « No^but that he. had 
seen her bring up a knife from the cellar, where she 
had been to draw sooie beer for her dinner.** Mr. 
Payne now ei^tered the tap*Toom, and then went 
into the cellar, to discover if there was any blood 
there j but finding none,* he accused Ciuff on sus« 
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pieion of having remmitted the murder ; atnd In-* 
stantly sent for a surgeon. When the surgeon ar- 
rived, he found that a knife had been stabbed into 
the upper part of the thigh, and entered the body 
of the girl, in such a manner, that she could not 
survive the stroke more than a minute* A bloody 
knife was found in the roeroV^^nd CluiF was com- 
mitted to Newgate for the murder. On 'his trial, 
the surgeon deposed that the knife fitted the wound 
that had been made, and that he believed the woman. 
Md not killed herself: but' the jury acquitted the 
prisoner, deeminir the evidence insufficient. A dis^ 
charge of the accused party would now have follow- 
ed of course $ but William Green, the brother and 
htir of the deceased, immediately lodged an appeal } 
in consequence of which ClufFwas brought to trial 
at the next sessions but one, when his case was ar- 
gued with the utmost ingenuity by the counsel for 
and against him i but this second jury found him 
guilty, and he was sentenced to die. After con- 
viction he exercised himself in every act of devotion ; 
]>ut solemnly declared his perfect innocence with re- 
spect to the murder. He was visited by his friends, 
^ho earnestly intreated him to make a uncere con- 
fession, especially as, in his cas<!^ it «a« not in the 
{owertff the king himself to grant him a pardon* 
n answer hereto he freely confessed all his othei: 
primes ; but, saying he would not rush into eternity 
With a lie in his mouth, again steadily denied the 
perpetration of the crime of which he had beeu^n- 
irscted. The clergyman v^ho attended him, urged 
liim to the confession of his guilt, and even re- 
fused to administer the sacrament to him oh the 
morning of his execution> on any other terms than 
those of acknowledging his crime; but nothing 
^ould ihakc his rcsglutipn : kt stili steadily persisted 

in 



in his innocence. On his way t6 the place of e^e? 
cution» he desired to. stop at the door of his late 
master^ which being granted, he called for a pint of 
wine, and having drank a glass of it, addressed Mr, 
Payne in the following terms : — '' Sir, you are not 
Insensible that I am going to suffer aa ignominious 
dea^hf for a crime of which I declare I am not 
guilty j as I am to appear before my great Judge 
in a few moaients to answer for all my past sins, t 
tope you and nay good mistress will pray for n\jr 
|>oor soulf God bless you, and all your family.;' 
At the plac« of execution, he behaved in the most 
composed, devout, and resigned manner; and 
feeQ94;d tp possess his mind in the consciousness of 
iiUQoceDce* Thei^ wa^ a great concourse of spec- 
tators to witBess bis fatal end, to whom he spoke in 
the following manner; *' Good people, I am goin? 
to die for a fact I sever committed. I wish all 
JDaiikind well, and as I have prayed for my prose- 
<utor6, I hope my sins will be forgiven, through 
the merits of my ever- blessed Hedeemer. I beg you 
to pray for my departing soul, and as to the fact I 
now die for, Iwish I was as free from all other sins/* 
He suffered at Tyburn, on the 25th of July> 1729, 
exhibiting no' signs of fear to his last moment.-r* 
Js it not probable, the Editor, of this work begs 
Jeave to ask the readet, that the girl, when she 
brought the Jknife up from the cellar, might have 
laid it carelessly down, in some aukward position, 
and afterwards sat upon it, the 'wound being in the 
upper pari of tb£ tbigh ? Certainly CluiF*s clearing 
her from suicide, and not endeavouring to account 
for the wound, were presumptive prooU of his in« 
noceace. 

COCK, GEORGE, (thief,) was born in the 
neighbouihoo4 of Aldgatc, and at a proper age ap- 
prenticed 
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prentked to a peruke* maker in Spited fifslds ; hut liis 
absconded before the time expressed in his indenture 
vras expired, and his master judging him to b^ 
Strongly disposed to disorderly and profligate cour^ 
ses, p' rsuedjio measures to induce his return. H^ 
th<^n lived seven or eight years as errand-boy and 
porter to several tradesmen, none of whom had any 
jreason to suspect that he puiloined their property) 
but he was held by them in no esteem, on account 
pf his being frequently intoxicatedy and associating 
with people of dissolute principles. It is natural to 
suppose, that th$ abandoned CQvnpzny he kept in* 
creased his inclination to a life of idleness, and 
proved the cause of his^pursuHng felonious courses 
}br procuring the means of subsistence* Having 
made pretensions of love to a maid-servant in the 
neighbourhood of May-Fair, she invited him to her 
toaster's house : he was punctual to the. appoint- 
ment, and during bis stay, treacherously stole asil« 
ver spoon of about twelve shillings value. Learning 
that a Jady lived at Streathain whose son wasabroad) 
lie went to her house, and informed her, that he was 
lately arrived in* England, and waited upon &er by 
the desire of the ypung gentleman, to assure her of 
th? cpptinuance of his Alial affection. He was in- 
yited to partake of the best provisions the house 
could afford, and entertained with great liberality, 
kindness, and respect. After he had sufficiently 
refreshed himself, and secreted a large silver spoon 
in his pocket, he departed, intending to direct his 
course towards the metropolis. The spoon being 
missed, two servants were dispatched in search of 
the thief; and overtaking him at about the distance 
of a mile from the hou^c,. they (Conducted him to ^ 
magistrate, who committed him to ^rideyvell, as a 
vagrant, the lady refusing to pi'o^cute him for the 
•* felony. 
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fdony. Having remainfid id ptison about tbrM 
months, and been privately whipyedy he wat) dis- 
misseJi after the justice by whom he was con^mittcd 
had pathetically represented to him the di)igrace# 
danger, and ini<)uityt of seeking to obtain a iiveli^ 
hood by illegal practices. Upon gaining infprma<» 
•tion that^ the father of«a young genttenian of Bar* 
tholomevr lane was abroad, he went to :the houH^ 
and pretended to the youth that be Was. preparing to 
«mbark for the country where his father residedf 
paying, that as he was acquainted with the old gen«« 
tleman, he. should be happy to deliver any message 
or letter, or execute any commission with whic^ the 
ton might think proper to charge him- ' His r^c«p^ 
tion here was not less hospitable than that .he. expo- 
rienced at Strcatham; and he did not take leave till 
he had conveyed a silver cup into bis pockety vyith 
which be got off undiscovered. He sold the cup^ 
and expended the money it produced in the most ex- 
travagant manner. After thisy he went tot|iehoute 
ofjthe captain of a trading vessel* in KatdiflP-higli* 
way, whom he knew was at sea, expecting that hs 
should be able to amiise his wife by some plausible 
pretences, and obtain a booty before he left .the 
house. • He was informed that the captain*s lady 
was not at home, but was invited into the house by 
her mother, who told him that she expected het 
daughter's return in a very short time. Being shewa 
into the kitchen, he asked the maid-wnrant for some 
table-beer, and while she was gone to draw it^ he 
secreted a large silven tankard $ upon the maid-ii 
bringing the beer, he drank heartily* and tbeQ* 
pretending that he had some butintss to transactf 
which would not permit bim to stay any longer* 
took leave, promising to return the following day s 
he aold the tankaid to a Jew* Ut cn^ukcd of a ser- 
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viifit niaid In Spltal-ficlds, whether there were not 
soineivotiien in that neighbourhood whose husbands 
were in foreign parrs. The girl said the husbands 
of two or three 6f her ma^ter^s neighbours were 
abroad> and asked the name of the person he desired 
to find* He said he had forgot the name^ but art* 
fully added that he should remember it Hpoil hear- 
itrg it repeated f in consequence of wkich, she meaw 
tioned some names, and upon his saying that, one of 
them was -that of the party he wanted, the girl d»» 
Tecred h^ to the house where the wife of his sup- 
po^ friend resided. He told the wqman that he 
-^as^latefy arrived in England, and, by hei busbandH 
fi^rritulaf desire, called to inform her of his being in 
perftct h4?alth when he embarked. He formed some 
trlfltftg" excuse for occasioning the woman to leave 
the apartment, and soon after her return he went 
>away, liking with him a pint silver tankard and 
two silver table spoons. By the above and oth^r 
^villainies of a similar nature, hs gained a mainte- 
nance foi* several years,- At last, he went to two 
ladies in SdhO>s<)uare, in oneday, under thepretevt 
of dtriivtriug messages from their husbands, who had 
been several years resident in foreign parts ; and was 
received by them in the most kind and liospitabJe 
manner. He had been gene but a short time> when 
One of the ladies missed some silver spoons $ in eon* 
sequence of which, he was pui*sued, and taken be- 
fore a magistrate ; and diiring his examination! the 
other appeared, and, on oath, identified a silver 
tankard, foUnd in the prisontrN possession. He was 
committed to Newgate, and, at the ensuing sessions 
at the Old Bailey^ condemned to suffer death. Du- 
ring his confinement in Newgate, he shewed not the 
least remorse for his past pfFeiires» nor employed any 
part of the short time be bsKl tt)«ifiat in making the 
< necessary 
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hecessaiy preparation for the awful change he was 
a6ou^ to experience, but flattered himself in the ex. 
pectation or being reprieved. However, after learn* 
mg that he was ordered for execution, he, in some 
degree* cofrected the irregularity of his behaviour; 
but still his conduct was by no means such as might 
have been expected from a man in his dreadful situ«^ 
ation. He was almost wholly regardless of the de« 
votional exercises at the place of execution ; and re- 
fused to address the populace, though urged to it 
by the ordinaty. He suffered at Tyburn, on the 
X3th of June, 1748. 

CODLIN, WILLIAM, (ship-destroyer,) 
was a native of Scarborough, and allowed to be an 
excellent seaman in the north coast trade, in which 
he bad' long sailed, between Sunderland and Lon- 
don. He was captain of the brig Adventure, no- 
minally bound to Gibraltar and.JLeghQrn ; for felo- 
niously destroying which, with a view to defraud the 
underwriters, Messrs. Maryan, Ryder, Honeyman^ 
and Nash, on the 8th of Ai|gust^ 1802, oflF Bright* 
helmston, by boring three holes in the larboard 
run, and other holes in the larboard quarter, 
he was indicted. Codlin and Read were charged, 
as officers of the ship, for committing the fact; and 
Macfarlane and Eastcrby, as owners,' for'procuring 
it to be committed. The trial came on at the ses- 
sions-house, in the Old Bailey, ' Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
1802, before sir William Scott, lord Elienborough, 
and baron Thompson. It commenced at 9 o'cIocIq 
in the morning, and did not conclude till ii at night. 
80 great was the desire of the public to witness tho 
developement of this nefarious transaction, that the 
sessions-house was filled before eight o* clock in the 
morning, and every avenue leading thereto blocked 
up. The first witness was T. Cooper, who said he 
^as a seaman on board the AdveiiturCi originally 
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before the mast ; was shipped in the nver« the vessel, 
thei^ lying below Limehouse. Codlin was captain 
and Douglas mate $ the rest of the crew consisting 
of two boysy making in all five. Storrow was com- 
ing back and forward. There was a part of the 
cargo on board. The vessel sailed from Limehouse 
for Y armouth, where she took, in twenty-two hogs^ 
heads of tobacco^ some Itnen^ and fifteen tons of 
ballast. From thence they proceeded to Deal, hav- 
ing taken on board at Yarmouth an additional hand, 
named Walsh, a bricklayer's labourer. At Deal, 
Douelas, the mate, complained of the rheumatism, 
and left them. Storrow went away, and was suc- 
ceeded by Read. They took in another hand, named 
Lacy. The captain said, as witness was bringing 
him off shore, that* witness. should take Douglas's . 
birth ; but witness said he was not capable, not • 
knowing, navigation. The captain said, as long as . 
he pleased him, that was plenty. They did not sail 
from Deal as soon as they might. The captain said 
at one time, he waited for letters; and at. another, :' 
he waited for a wind. *It blew a littley but other 
shipssailed. At length, they sailed, fiveor. six days 
before the vessel went down. The captain gave 
strict orders to keep the boat free : witne^ put in 
four oars, cutting two of them to the length: for- 
merly they threw lumber into the boat ; but the cap- 
tain ordered that there should be none th^re, and tbat 
there should be plenty of tholes, or pjfls, for the 
oars. The captain said, they should not be in the,, 
ship forty-eight hours louger : this was Friday. On 
Saturday, he said that night should be;; the last; it 
was impossible she could carry them through the 
bay ; he did not think her trust- worthy foi his U£e, 
and why should witness for his f . The captain then 
scut witness down to mix grog for himself and Kead, . 

and< 
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and some of the crew. Witness was afterwards 
walking the quarter-deck; the captain wics at the 
helm* and called witriess to relieve tiim. Th^ captain 
went below : he came up in a quarter of an hour, and 
said to the witness, *' go down, and you will find an 
augur on the cabin deck : take up the scuttle, and 
bore two or three holes in the run, as close down to 
the bottom as possible/* ■ The witness went down, 
and found the auger: it was a new one, brought by 
the captain from Deal, and was put into the handle 
of another auger: he bored three holes, close down 
in the run, with twoi augers and a spike gimblet, 
which he left in the holes. The witness came on 
deck, and told the captain he had bored the holes, 
'f he captain asked if the water was coming in ? wit« 
ness $aia, not much> for he had left the augers In the 
koled. The captain said they might remain till day- 
light. On Sunday morning, the cabin-boy was prfe* 
vented from coming down by the captain ; before 
that, he always dame down, and got breakfast in tlie 
cabin. At day-break, witness pulled out the augers^ 
and the water came in, but the captain did not^hink 
it came in sufficient quantity, and wished for the 
mall to enlarge the boles. The witness s^id, the 
crow-bar would do. The captain ordered him to» 
bring the crow-bar, and make the holes larger : be 
did so; the captain was present all the time, and 
knt a hand to knock down the lockers, to make 
room* The crow-bar went through the bottorti^ 
and, the witness believed, so did the augers. Mr. 
Read was in bed, close by tlie boles t the distance 
might be about four yards. Mr. Read turned him- 
self round several times while the witneii was boring 
the holes : he never spoke, nor did witness speak to 
htm, but he turned in the bed several times i the 
auger did not make much noise. When the holes 

a were 
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were bored, the witness called Readi by tbe cap* 
taints order : he came on dtcJc» but shortly after he 
went domi, and went to bed ^again. The bed was 
on the larboard side of the cabin. Read could not 
see the augers, but he might hear the water run, as 
the cabin-boy heard it, and the witness heand it 
himself, a small hole being left open to keep the 
pumps at work. Read went to bed again, but be 
was on deck when the hole was beat with the crow- 
bar. Read was permitted to go down, but the boy$ 
were not. When the hole was beat through, the 
colours were hoisted ; the boat was already out, an4 
all hands in it, except the captain and witness. Wit- 
9)tss packed up his things when he was told they 
could not be forty- eight hours in the vessel, but he 
■inentianed the matter to nobody. He packed them 
Jn a bread-bag which he emptied on the deck. When 
the boles were boring, the captain ordered the men 
?]oft, to take in sail; no one could possibly see or 
bear him, except witness, the captain, and Read. 
They.lei't the vessel at eight o'clock. Several boau 
came off on the signal. The people in them said, 
they (captain Codlin and his people) had m^t with a 
sad misfortune*: they answered yes. The boats asked 
if they wanted any assistance, and offered to tow 
them on shore. The captain baid, she was bis while 
she swam, and they had no business with her The 
Swallow revenue cutter then came up, and took the 
brig in tow, fastening a hawse ^ to the mast : th^ 
brig, which lay on her beam-ends before, immediT 
ately righted, and went down. Witness has nq 
doubt tha^ she went down in consequence of the 
holes. Read's trunk had come on board at Deal: it 
was sent back the next day; witness helped it into 
the boat : it was full of linen when it camet and was 
not locked » witness does not know what it contained 

when 
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when it went back. Captain Cod]in and the whole - 
crew went to the Ship tdvern at Brighton. Read 
said to a lady who came to see hini» that he had lost 
every thing belonging to him, and that he was ru- 
ined. Easterby and Macfarlane came to Brighton 
on Tuesday : they came to the Ship tavern. Eas- 
terby asked where the holes were, and«of what si?e s 
there were some carpenter's tools on the floor^ which 
had been brought From the vessel : Easterby asked. 
if the holes were of the same size of the han« 
dle of the chissel that was among the tools;, 
and being told they were, said, the witness should 
prepare the handle to plug the holes, in case the 
ship should come on shore, as she was then driving 
in. Macfarlane was in the room, but witness cannot 
say whether he could hear, as Easterby spoke in a 
low voice. Easterby said Codlin was a d-<-d fool^ 
he had made a stupid job of it, he should have done 
the business on the French coast, and then he might 
have made the shore of either country in the boat^ 
in such fine weather. Macfarlane discoursed with 
them, but witness did not hear what he said. Eas- 
terby spoke loud enough for all the room to hear 
him. Macfarlane and Easterby ordered the captain 
and witness to go to London together, and to take 
private lodgings, in which they should keep close» 
or they would be under sentence of death. Macfar-; 
lane took seats in the coach for them, and paid theiir 
passage. Read wrote on a piece of paper whetQ 
witness was to go in London, to Macfarlane's houses 
Witness received 9s. wages, and Macfarlane gave 
him a guinea : this was after he had described the 
size of the hole. He could not say whether the otheii 
were paid their wages. Witness came up with one 
of the bags, the captain being stop|>«d by a^ gentle- 
man (Mr. Douglas). The boy was put in his place, 
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at fire or $ix in the morning. Read w^nt with 
ifvitness to the coach office ; Macfarlane came after- 
and Easterby came with tife boyj who was apprenr 
lice to Storrow. Only one pifipp had been worked 
for a length of time in the ship, the other was not in 
order : there was a gear for the other» but the cap- 
lain did not want to find it. The captain sent the 
boy down for his great coat $ the boy, pn his returOy 
said the water was running : the captain $aid it wa« 
no such thing, it was only the water in the run, and 
told the boy to go forward. He ordered witness to 
go down and see, but jogged him as he passed, an4 
told him to say it was nothing. Witness, on com- 
ing up, said it wat; only the water in the run. Wit- 
xtess staid in London two nights, and then went to 
his mother, near Saxmundham, in SuffoiJc^ having 
po money, and failing to get a ship, after several 
applicatioif^, he walked the whole way, which h 8S 
miles. When he arrived, his mother told him there 
bad been people after him, about a ship; and there 
bad been hand- bills, offering a reward. He imme- 
diately senjt for the constable, of the place, Mr. As- 
kettle, and suriendered himself, to whom he told 
every thing, desiring him to take him to London. 
John Morris, George Kennedy, Lacy, and Jame$ 
Welch, corroborated Cooper's testimony. Storrov^ 
proved the intent of the voyage, that it was to de- 
waud the underwriters. The insurances were ajsQ 

I proved. Several witnesses gave Read and Macf'ar- 
ane a good character. As it appeared that Read 
took no active part in the business, and one of the 
fitnesses having intimated that he was deaf, and the 
^rned judge observing that it was possible he could 
not hear the conspirators talking and the 'boring of 
^c shipi &c. h^ ifvas acquittedi and the rest found 
■ ^ ■ '- ' • ppjjty 
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Gui ty i but two pomts of law h^vmg been pointtf4 
put by Mr. £r»kine, ii^ favour of £a»terby snd 
Macfa'riane* judgment was accordingly arrtsted, for 
the decision , of ihfi twelve judges They all beard 
the verdict with much firmness-^Read with the most 
composure s Easterby apparently with indifference, 
looking arouod him} Maciarlane*s features shewed 
he was inwardly much affected* though he borp. 
himself with firmness; Codlin stopd behind. Sir 
William Scott desired that Codlin might be put to 
the bar» and the others removed. Sir William then 
pronounced sentence of death on Codlin, in the 
looat solemn and impressive manner ; telling him tp 
employ the few days he had to live in repentance, 
(and reconciling hiihself to God, for there was no 
hope of pardon in this world. Codlin then retire4 
Yvitfa a firm and undaunted deportment, taking a 
Ttspectfui leave of the court as he went out. On 
Friday preceding his execution, Mrs. Cod(in left 
iown for Windsor, with a petition to hi^ Majesty, 
which, however, her husband had declared he did not 
conceive would be of any service i yet, in spite of 
ibis declaration, he was in the fullest expectation of 
a respite until near twelve at night, when all his 
hopes vanished, and the certainty of his fat(r burst 
upon hisn)ind, and cau^d the greatest perturbatior> 
and anxious desire to see his wife. A person of the 
name of Dring> who sat up with him, and to whosf? 
kind and humane attentions beseemed truly sensible, 
used every means to tranquillize his mind : this ef- 
fect was at length produced ^ and on his wife bemg 
introduced to him, which, by the considerate hu- 
manity of Mr. Kirby, was done early in the morn- 
ing (she having returned to Mr. Kirby^s house be- 
tween two and three o'clock), he was perfectly 
composed i i^y description pf their parting scei}e 
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He repeatedly declared that he forgave bis associ- 
ates. He confessed the justice of his sentence, and 
beg-ged the Ordinary to accept his most grateful ac- 
knowledgments for his pious and friendly admoni- 
tionsy by the assistance of which he died in peace 
with all mankind, and in the most implicit belief 
of the forgiveness of the Almighty , He shook the 
clergyipan*s hand in taking farewell, with some- 
what of a convulsive grasp. A cap was put on his 
head— he drew it with his ownhandsover his eyes. 
The board, upon a signal from> the sheriff, who sat 
in an opposite window, was soon after dropped fron;i 
under his feet. In two or three minutes he appear- 
ed to expire without a struggle. His body, after 
hanging for the due length of time, was cut down, 
and carried away in a boat by his friends. An im- 
mense concourse of people attended his progress 
from tbe goal to the place of execunon ; it conti- 
nually augmented while he proceeded. When he 
reached the scaffold, the whc^e neighbourhood to a 
considerable distance was filled with one throng j 
all the decks of the ships round the dock, and a mul- 
titude of boats on the river, were equally crowded 
with spectators. The solemnity of the occasion 
seemed to make a due impression on the mob* 
- COLEMAN, RICHARD, (supposed mur- 
derer), had received a decent education, and 
' was clerk to a brewer. He had a wife and seve- 
ral children, who were reduced . to accept the 
bounty of the parish, in consequence of his having 
been, though innocent^ found guilty at the assizes 
held at Kingston in Surry, in March 174.9, o^ ^^e 
murder of Sarah Green, on the %3d of July pre- 
ceding. Sarah Green having been with some ac- 
quaintance to a bean-feast in Kennington lane, 
* st;iid till a late hour> and on her ntum towards 

Southwark» 
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Southwarkf she met with three meuy who had the 
appearance of brewefs servants, two of whom lay 
with her by force, and otherwise used her In so 
inhuman a manner as will bear no description. 
Such was the iil-treafment she had received* tnat it 
was two o'clock in the morning before she was able 
to reach her iodgings, and on the following day was 
so ill, that she informed several people how she had 
been treated y on which she was sent to St. Tho- 
mases hospital. While in the hospital she declared 
that a clerk in the (then Berry ^s) brewhouse 
was one of .the parties who had treated her in such 
an infamous manner 5 and it was supposed Cole- 
man was the person to i^hom she alluded. Two 
days after the shocking transaction had happened, 
Coleman and one Daniel Trotman happened to call 
at the quecn*s-head alehouse in Bandy^leg walk, 
where the latter was perfectly sober, but the former 
in a state of intoxication. Having called for some 
rum and water, Coleman was stirring it with a 
spoon, when a stranger asked him what he had done 
with the pig i meaning a pig that had been lately 
stolen in the neighbourhood. Coleman, unconsci- 
ous of guilt, and conceiving himself ajQTronted by 
such an impertinent question, said *« D— n the pig, 
what is it to me ?'* The other, who seems to have 
had an intention to ensnare him, asked if he knew 
Kennington-lane ? Coleman answered that he did, 
and added, •* what of that ?" The other then asked 
him if he knew the woman that had been so cruelly 
treated in Kennington lane ? Coleman replied yes | 
and again said, ** what of that ?'" The other man 
asked, •* Were not you oneof the parties concerned 
in that affair V* Coleman, who, as before observed', 
was intoxicated, and had no suspicion of design, 
rq)iied, *< if I had* you dog, vvbat thtn ?** and 

threw 
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threw at bim the spoon with which h^ Was stirring 
the liquor. A violent quarrel ensued ; but at Itneth 
Coleman went away with Trotman. On the n>N 
lowing day Coleman calling at the queen^s-head 
abovementioned, the landlord informed him how 
imprudently he had acted the preceding day. Cole- 
man, who ha^ been too drunk to remember what 
passed, asked if he had offended any person ; on 
which the landlord informed him of what had hap- 
pened : but the other still cbnscious of his inno- 
cence, pslid no regard to what he said. On the 
29th of August, Daniel Trotman and another man 
went before Mr. Clarke, a magistrate in the 
Borough, and charged Coleman on suspicion of 
having violently assaulted, and cruelly treated, Sa- 
rah Green, in the Parsonage-walk, near Newington 
church, in Surrey. The magistrate, who doeafnbt 
seeni to have supposed ^^^^ Coleman was guilty, 
sent to him, and hired a man to attend him to th^ 
hospital where the wounded woman lay ; and a per' 
son pointing out Coleman, asked if he was one of 
the persons who had used her so cruelly* She said, 
she believed he was : but as she declined to swear 
positively to his having any concern in the affair, 
Justice "Clark admitted him to bail. Some time af- 
terwards Coleman was again taken before the ma- 
gistrate, when nothing positive being sworn against 
him, the justice would have absolutely discharged' 
him : but Mr, Wynne, tne master of the injured 
girl, requesting that he hiight once more be taken 
to see her, a time was fixed for that purpofte, and 
the justice took Co'eroan's word for his appearance. 
The accused party came punctually to his time, 
bringing: with him the landlord of an alehouse where 
Sarah Green had been on the night of the affair, 
with the three men ivbo really injured her: this 

publLcaDj 
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pubiicaiiy and the other people, declared on oath 
that Coleman was not one of^ the parties. On the 
following day Justice Clarke went to the hospital, 
to take the examination of the woman on oath. 
Having asked her if Coleman was one of the men 
who had injured her^ she said she could not tell, as 
it was dark at the time; but Coleman being called 
in, an oath was administered to her, nhen she swore 
that he was one of the three men that abused her. 
Notwithstanding thisoaih, the justice, who thought 
ihe poor girl not in her right senses, and was con- 
vinced in his own mind of the innocence of Cole- 
man» permitted him to depart, on his promise of 
bringing bail the following day to answer the com- 
plaint at the next assizes for Surry ; and he brought 
iii9 bail and gave security accordingly. Sarah 
Green dying in the hospital, the coroner's jury sat 
to enquire into the cause of her death ; and having 
ibund a verdict of wilful niurder against Richard 
Coleniany and two persons *then unknown, a war- 
rant was issued to take Coleman into custody.— 
Tbougih this man was conscious of his innocence, 
yet such were his terrors at the idea of going to pri- 
son on such a charge, that he absconded, and se< 
creted himself at Pinner, near Harrow on the Hill. 
King George the Second being then at Hanover, 
a proclamation, was issued by the Lords of the Re- 
gency, offering a reward of 50I. for the apprehen- 
sion of the supposed offender; and to this the pa- 
s ish of St. Saviour, Southwark, added a reward of 
2o). Coleman read the advertisement for his ap- 
prehension in the Gazette, but was still so thought- 
less as to conceal himself , though perhaps an im- 
mediate surrender would have been deemed the 
strongest testimony of his innocence; however to 
assert his innocence^ be caused, the following adver- 
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tisement to be printed in the newspaptrs. *• I 
Kichard Coleman, &eeing myself advertised in the 
G'cizette, as absconding on account of the murder 
of Sarah Green, knowing myself no way culpable, 
do assert that I have, not absconded from justice; 
but will willingly and readily appear at the next as- 
sizes, knowing that my innocence will acquit mc.** 
Strict search being made after htm, he was appre- 
hended at Pinner, on the z%d of November, and 
lodged in Newgate, whence he was removed to the 
new jail, Southwark, till the time of the assizes at 
Kingston in Suiry *, when his conviction arose pria- 
cipaiiy from the- evidence of Trotman, and the de- 
claration of the dying woman. Some persons posi* 
lively swore that he was in another place at the tigic 
the fact was comipittedj but their evidence was not 
credited by the jury. After conviction he behaved 
like one who was possessAd of conscious isnoc^nce^ 
and who had no fear of death tor a crime which he 
had not committed. He was attended at the place 
of execution by the Rev. Mf . Wilson, to whom he 
delivered a paper, in which he declared, that he was 
altogether innoctnt of the xrime alledged against 
him. He died with great resignatipn ; lamenting 
only the distress in which he should leave a wife and 
two children. This uuhappy victim to erroneous 
evidence suffered the sentence of the Jaw at Kea^ 
nington common on the i2Ch of April, 1749. 

About two years after Coleman^s death, it was 
discovered that James Welch, Thomas Jones, and 
John Nichols, were the persons who actually treated 
Sarah Green in that inhuman manner which occa- 
sloned her decasc. Th<jse ptfenders had been ac- 
quainted from their childhood, and had kept tlie 
murder a secret, till it v^as discovered in the follow- 
ing manner. VVhile Welch,, and.a yeung fellow 

named 
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name<l James B\tsh, were walking on ttic roaid to 
Ncwington Butts, their conversation happened to 
turn on tht subject of tlvose who had been executed 
without being guilty; and Welch said, ** an»ong 
whom was Cole:nan. Nichols, Jones, and I, were 
the persons who trommitted the murder 'for which 
he was hanged. "" In the course of conversation, 
Welch owned that, having been at a publichouser 
called Sok's-hole, they had drank plentifully, and 
en their return through Kennington-lane, met 
with a woman, with whom they went as far as 
tl>e Parsonage- walk, near the church- yard of 
Newington, where she was so horridly abused 
hy ^{ichols and Jones, that Welch declined offer- 
ing her any farther insult. Bush did not at that 
lime, appear to pay any particular attention to 
what he heard : but sooa afterwards, as We was 
crossing London-bridge with his father, he addres-* 
ted him as follows: *< Pather, I have been extreme- 
\y ill i and as I am afraid I shall not live long, I 
should be glad to discover something that4i6s heavy 
•n my miml.*' Accordingly they went to a public 
iiouse.in the Borough, where Bush related this story 
to his father, which was scarce ended, when seeing 
Jones at the window, they called him iA, and de- 
sired him to drink with them. He had not been 
long in company, when they told him they heard 
he was on&. of the murderers of Sarah Green, on 
whose account CcJeman suffered death. Jones 
trenobled and turned pale on bearing what they said s 
but soon assuming a degree of courage, said, 
•* What does it signify ? The man is hanged, and 
the Woman dead, and nobody can hurt usj'* to 
which he added, " We were connected with a wo- 
manj but who can tell that was the woman Coleman 
died for?'* In cons^queupe of this acknowledge* 
went' Nicholsi. Jones, and Welch, vtere soon after- 
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wards apprehended ; when all of them steadily de- 
nied their guilt j and the hear-say testimony ot 
Bush bein^ all that could be adduced against thenu 
Nichols wa^i admitted evidence for the crown ; i» 
consequence of which all the particulars of the hot- 
rid murder were developed^ The prtfoners being 
brought to trial at the next assizes for the county 
of Surry, Nichols deposed, that himself, with 
Welch and Jones, having been drinking at the 
house called the Sot's-hole, on the night that the 
wonaan was used in such an inhuman manner, they 
<)uitted the house, in order to return home, when 
meetipg a womAn, they asked her if she would 
drink ; which she declined, unless they would gn 
to the king's-head, where she would treat them with 
a pot oT beer. Hereupon they went, and *drani& 
both beer and geneva with her ; and then all the 
parties going forward to the paffsonage-walk, the 
poor woman was treated in a manner too shocking 
to be described.' It appeared that, at the time ot 
the perpetration of the fact, the murderers wore ' 
white aprons j and that Jones and Welch called 
Nichols by the name of Coleman j circumstanccii 
that evidently led to the prior conviction of that un- 
fortunate man ; as it caused the dying girl to mis- 
take their persons. On the whole state o( the evir 
dence there seemed to be no doubt of the guilt of 
the prisoners, so that the jury did not hesitate to 
convict them, and sentence of death passed ot 
course. After conviction they behaved with the 
utmost contrition, being attended by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard y rector of St. George^s, , South wark, lo 
whom they readily confessed their oflFences. They 
likewise signed a declaration, which they begged 
might be published, containing the fullest assertion 
i^f Coleman's innocenpe $ and, exclusive of this ac- 

i^nowledginent> 
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kmwflcdgment, Welch wrote to the brother of Cole- 
maDi confessing his guilt, and begging his prayers 
and forgiveness. Jones wrote to his sister, then liv- 
ing in the service of a genteel family at Richmond, 
lequesting her to make intertst in his favour : but 
the answer he received was, that his crime was of 
such a nature, that she could not ask a favour for 
liiin with any degree of propriety. She earnestly 
' begged of him to prepaie for death, and implore a 
pardon at that tribunal where alone it could be ex- 
pected. They suffered at Kennington common, on 
the 6th of September, 1751- 

COLLEDGE— See Ramsay, J. 

COLLEY, THOMAS, (murderer), was, of 
low birth, without any education, and thus ignor- 
ant, became the dupe of piejudice and superstition 
in the following manner. On the 'i8th of April, 
1751, a man named Nichols went to William Dell, 
the cryer of Hemel-Hempstead in Hertfordshire, 
and delivered to him a piece of paper, with four- 
pence, to cry the words which were written on the 
paper, a copy of which was as follows: "This is 
to give notice, that on Monday next, a man and a 
woman are ro be ducked at Tring, in this county, 
for their wicked crimes.'* This notice was given 
at Winslow and Leighton-'Buzzard, as well as at 
Hemel- Hempstead, on the, respective raarket-day^, 
• and was heard by Mr. Barton, overseer of'the pa- 
rish of Tring, who being informed that the per- 
sons intended to be duckel were John Osborne, and 
Ruth his wife, and having no doubt of the good 
character of both the partis'^, he sent them to the 
workhouse, as a protection from the rage of the 
mob. On the day appointed for the practice of the 
infernal ceremony, an immense number, supposed 
to be no fewer than five thousand^ assembled near 

F J the 
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the workhouse at Tring, vowing; revenge against 

Osborne and liis wife, as a wizard and a witch, and 
demanding that they should be delivered up to their 
fury $ they likewise pulled down a wall belonging 
tx> the workhouse, and broke the windows and their 
frames. On the preceding evening, the master of 
the workhouse, suspecting some violence from what 
he heard of the disposition of the people, sent Os- 
borne and his .wife to the vestry-room belongiiig4d 
the church, as a place the most likely to isecitre 
them from insult. The mob would not give credit 
to the master of the workhouse that the parties 
were removed,'but rushing into the house, searched 
it through, examining the closets, boxes, trunks^ 
and f <i;^/r tbe salt- box, in search of them. There 
being a hole in the ceiling which appeared to have 
been left by the plaisterers, Collev, who was one of 
the most active of the ^ngs cried out, ** Let u$ 
search the ceiling/* This being done by Chariei^ 
< Young, with as little success as before, they swore they 
would pulldown the house, and set fire to the whole 
townjQf Tring, except Osborne and his wife were 
produced. The master of the ^workhouse, appre- 
hensive that they would carry their threats into ex- 
ecution, informed them where rhe^poor people were 
concealed, on which the whole mob, with CoUey at 
their head, went to the church, and brought tbeiD 
off in triumph. This being do e, the mob con- 
ducted them to a pond called Marlston-Mere, 
where the man and woman' were separately tied ii;« 
in a cloth : then a rope was bound round the bodv 
of the woman, under her arm-pits, and twp ipe;t 
<)r^ggcd her into the pond, and through it ^ever^i^ 
times ; Colley going into the pond, and, with u 
ttickf turning her from side to side. Having duck- 
,ed her repeatedly in this aanfkpf^ they placed lie^ 
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by the side of the pond, and dragged the old man 
in, and ducked him : then he was put by, and the 
woman ducked again as before, Colley making the 
same use of his stick* With this cruelty the bus* 
band was treated , twice over, and the wife three 
times ; during the last of which the cloth in which 
she was wrapped came off, and she appeared quite 
naked.' Not satisiied with this barbarityy- wlley 
pushed his stick against her breast. The poor wo- 
man attempted to lay hold of it, but Sier strength 
being now exhausted, she expired on the spot. Col- 
Uy then went round the pond, and collected money 
<if the populace for the sport he had shewn them, in 
ducking the old witch, as he called her. The mob 
having b^eti dispersed, the body was taken out of 
the pond, and examined by Mr. Foster, a surgeon, 
when the coroner^s inquest Being summoned on the 
occasion, Mr. Foster deposed, that <* on exanrin- 
ing the body of the deceased, he found no wound, 
either internal or external, except a little place that 
had the skin off on one of her breasts 3 and it was 
his opinion, that sht was suffocated with water and 
mud." Hereupon Colley vvas taken inlo custody, 
and when his trial came on he made the following 
defence :— •* I happened to be so unfortunate as to 
be at Marls^on-green, among other people, out of 
^fcuriosity, to see what the mob would do ^ith John 
Osborne and bis wife i where, seeiifg that they used 
^hem very barbarously, I went into the pond as 4 
jFriend, tq save her if I could; for I knew both 
very well, and never |iad any occasion to fall out 
with them, but bore' them good- will. As for the 
money I collected by the pund-side, it was for the 
great pains I had taken in the pond to save both 
^he man and the fvoman.** However, upon the 
evkieDce of Mr. Foster, and that of several who 
^ 5 fvttnesse4 
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Witnessed Colley^s activity in the mob, he wm 
found guilty, and received sentence of death.— « 
After conviction, he seemed to behold his guilt ii| 
its tru.e light of enorir«ity. On the day before his 
^execution he received the sacrament, and then sign- 
ed the following solemn declaration, which he re- 
quested might be dispersed through th$ several 
XowQit a^d villages in the county ; 

*f Qopd People, 
*f I besetrh you all to take warning by an tin- 
happy man^s suffering : that you be not deluded in- 
to so absurd and wicked a conceit, as to believe 
that there are any such beings upon earth as witches. 
It was that foolish and vain imagination, heighten- 
ed and inflamed by the strength of liquor, which 
prompted me to be instrumental (with others as 
mad as myself) in the horrid and barbarous mur- 
der of Ruth Osborne, the supposed witch, for which 
I am now so deservedly to suffier death. I am fully 
convinced of my former error, and, with the sin- 
cerity of a dying man, declare that I do not believe 
there is such a<thing in being as a witch ; and pray 
God that none of you, through a contrary persua- 
sion, may hereafter be induced to think that yoii 
have a right in any shape to persecute, much less 
endanger the life of a fellow -creature. I beg of 
you all to pray to God to forgive me, and to wash 
clean my polluted 5oul in the b^ood of Jesus Christy 
my Saviour and Redeemer. 

*' So exhortetb you all, the dying 

" Thomas Colley/*, 

The day before his execution, he was removed 
ifrom the gaol of Hertford, under the escort of a 
hundred men of the Oxford Blues^ commanded by * 

seven 
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seven officers ; and being lodged in the gaol of St. 
Ai ban's, was put into a chaise at five o'clock the 
next morning, with the hangman, and reached the. 
place of execution about eleven, where his wife and 
daughter came to take leave of him; and the mi- 
nister of Tring assisted him in his last momentSj 
when he exhibited all the marks of unfeigned peni- 
tence and devout contrition. He suffered August 
^4) i75i» and was afterwards, hung in chains at a 
place called Gubblecut> near where the offence was 
commiRed. 

COLLIER, WILLIAM. See Rann, John. 
COLLINGTON, JOHN, (incendiary,) was 
the son of a rector at Pluckley, near Sandwich in 
Kent, and was qualified, by liberal education, and 
great natural talents, to have made a very respect- 
able figure in life ; but bis passions were so vio- 
lent, and his revenge so implacable, that all who 
knew him beheld him with horror. He used to de- 
clare that he would be a sincere friend, but an in- 
veterate foe J and even while at school created such 
dissentions among the other scholars, that he was 
held in universal contempt, and was discharged 
from more schools than one with marks of igno- 
miny. At length his father apprenticed him to a 
grocer in Newgate street, Ix)ndon, but he behaved 
in such a manner as to become an object df terror 
to his fellow-servant*:, and rendered himself so truly 
disagreeable to his master, that lie gave up his in- 
dentures, and discharged him. Having served the 
remainder of his apprenticeship with a grocer of 
Maidstone, he opened a shop at Rye in Sussex, 
where he lived some years; but he fomented such 
perpetual discord among his neighbours, as tOi oc- 
casion several law- suits; and scarce any one would 
ileal with a roan whom every one had reason todes- 
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pise. From this place he went to Charing in KtnU 
where he likewise kept a shop a considerable time i 
but ;he same irascible conduct which had rendered 
him :^n object of contempt at Rye> made him 
equally obnoxious to the inhabitants of this place. 
He had not been long in busine^s before he married 
a young lady, with whom he received a consider- 
able fortune, and by whoih he had ten children.— 
His conduct towards them was the most extravagant 
that can be imagined. Six children, who died, he 
buried in his own garden, nor would he permit any 
of them to be baptized. He frequently beat them 
in a barbarous manner ; and when the mother in- 
terposed in their behalf, he used to confine her 
whole nights in a saw pit. Being remarkably fond 
pf sporting, his wife, when pregnanf, requested he 
would procure her a partridge ; in consequence of 
which he went out, and shot several ; but when the 
birds were dressed, and ready for the table, one of 
the cl^ildren happpniog to offend him^ he corrected 
It ii) so severe^ manaer, as to endanger its life; and 
the mother interposing for the preservation of the 
child, he was so enraged, that he cut the partridges 
in pieces, and threw them to the cats and dogs.— ^ 
This instance of worse than savage ferocity so af- 
fected his wifp, that she fell into fits and miscar- 
ried : but she had not been long recovered, when, 
on her interposing in behalf of one of the children, 
whom he was treating with severity, he threw her 
down stairs, and .stamped on her breast, which gave 
rise to. a cancer th^t occasioned her death. His fa- 
ther dying soon after this, he succeeded to. a good 
^tate at Throwleigh in Kent, to which place he 
removed j and took to the practice of exporting 
wool contrary to law," for which he was prosecuted 
Ifi the conri; of exchequer, and conricted to pay ^ 
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large penalty ; hut he avoided payment, by having 
previously conveyed his estate to another, and then 
swearing he was not worth five pounds. Being pas- 
sionately fond of;hunting, he was frequently pro- 
secuted for offending against the game-Iawsy by 
which he was put to almost continual expense— 
Notwithstanding the treatment his first wife had re- 
ceived from him, he soon married a second, by 
whom he had also six children. At length his of- 
fences against the laws made for the preservation of 
the game became so numerous, that the dowager 
countess of Rockingham built a cottage, in which 
she placed one of her servants, as a spy upon his 
conduct. Collingtun, incensed by this circum- 
stance, tempted a poo/ countryman to set fire to the 
cottage ; but the man had courage and honesty to, 
resist the temptation* Hereupon he took one of his 
servants, named Luckhurst, toFevershamin Kent, 
at the time of the fair, and, on their way thither, 
told him he woiiTd give him half a guinea to fire the 
said cottage, which the man received, and promised 
to comply. On the following day, when Luck- 
hurst recollected the nature of the contract he had 
been making, his mind was so disturbed that he 
went to Collington, and offered back the money, 
declaring that he would have no share in the trans- 
action. Collington was so enraged, that he threat- 
ened to destroy him, unless he kept the money, and 
did as he had agreed; the consequence of which 
was, the man fired the cottage at midnight, by 
which it was reduced to the ground. This nian 
was so neglectful of his children, that he would not 
buy them necessary apparel, so that they appeared 
like beggars; nor would he even pay for their learn* 
ing to read. One of his sons, a boy twelve years 
of agey leaving offended him» he confined him in a 

saw-pit> 
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saw-pit, where he must have been starved, but that 
he was occasionally supplied with food by the hu-'' 
maniCy of the servants: and for this conduct their 
brutal master turned them out of the house with- 
out paying what was due to them. This inhuman 
wretch then refused to maintain his son, so that 
the child absolutely begged his bread in the neigb* 
bourhood : but he had not wandered long in this 
manner, when Mr. Ciarke* the churchwarden, re- 
ceived him into, his house, and provided for him 
till the quarter- sessions, when he submitted the case 
to the consideration of the magistrates. These 
gentlemen, having reflected th^it Collington was in 
affluent circumstances, gave directions that the 
child should be property provided for, and issued a 
warrant for seizing on part of the father^s effects, 
to defray the charge. This warrant was executed 
by a constable whom Clarke attended — a circum- 
stance which gave such offence to Collington, that 
he vowed revenge, and bade Clarke make his wilL 
After this he hired five fellows to go to Mr. Clarke's 
house,' and demand the child, on pretence that he 
belonged to a ship > but Mr. Clarke having tho 
magistrate's order for his proceedings, said he was 
willing to answer for his conduct betore any justice 
of the peace. No sooner hiid he thus expressed 
liimsclf, than they beat him in the most violent de- 

free, and threatened his instant destruction, unless 
e consented to accompany them. These threats 
had such an effect, that he mounted a horse behind 
one of them 5 but as they were riding along, he 
jumped off, and ran into the court-yard of a gen- 
tleman, whose gate happened to stand open, while 
the other parties fired at him — but he escaped un- 
hurt. Here he remained till the following day, 
when he went to his own house, and thence to a 

magistrate; 
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magistratet before whom be swore the peace ag^iinst 
CofiingtGfn; on which the magistrate granted a 
warrant for bis apprehension» and refusing to give 
bail for his good behaviour, he was lodged in the 
gaol of Canterbury. During his confinement, he 
continually threatened vengeance against Clarke i 
and to execute his purpoM, he sent for a labouring 
mai\ named Stone, and the above-tnentioned Luck -^ 
bursty and offered them a guinea each, on the con- 
dition of their setting fire to Mr. darkens barn> m 
which a considerable quantity of corn was deposit- 
ed. The villains agreeing to this bargain, fired 
the barn at midnight, and likewise a number of 
hay-ricks, all of which were destroyed. Mr. Clarke, 
Suspecting that CoUington was the contriver of this 
horrid scheme, made application to a magistrate* 
who issued an order that the prisoner should be 
more closely confined, and that the gaol-keeper 
should take particular notice of his visitors. This^ 
precaution led to a discovery of the offenders : for 
Luckhurst coming to procure more money of Col- 
lington, he was taken into custody, and conducted 
before a justice of the peace, to whom he confessed 
the affair; and being admitted an evidence, Stone 
was soon taken up as one of the principals. At the 
following assizes held at Maidstone, CoUington and 
Stbne were brought to trial ; when the former turn* 
ed his back on the court» with an air of such indig- 
nation, that the judge declared he had .never wit- 
nessed so much insolence and contempt. The pri- 
so.:(:rs having been convicted on the fullest evi- 
dence, were carried back to Canterbury, where the 
debtors commiserated their unhappy circumstances t 
but CoUington made a jest ot his situation, aiid 
swore he did not regard it, as he was o^rtain of ob- 
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taining the royal mercy. His wife coining to visit 
him, was so affected with grief as to be unable to 
»peak to him for a considerable time ; but he bade 
Iier not to give herself the least concern, as he was 
certain of getting a reprieve, and hoped to live to 
be revenged on his enemies, even if he should be 
transported. He frequently expressed himself in 
the most vindictive terms against his prosecutors; 
and appeared, in other respects, so destitute of all 
the feelings of humanity, that his conduct surprised 
every one who was witness to it. Thus he spent his 
time without preparing for the sentence he. was to 
suffer, an J still boasting to his visitors that the rank 
of life he held as a gentleman would secure him a 
pardon. Luck hurst, who had been evidence against 
him, having been apprehended for committing a 
robbery on the highway, Collington thought this a 
fair opportunity to solicit a reprieve $ for which 
purpose he dispatched an express to the duke of 
Newcastle $ but the answer he received was, that 
he must not expect any favour, for that the gentle- 
men of the county bad exerted their influence that 
the law might be permitted to take its course. On 
being informed the warrant for his execution was ar- 
rived, his boasted courage left him for a short time; 
but lecoJlecting himself, he enquired if Stone was 
included in the warrant; and being answered in the 
affirmative, said he lamented his situation more, 
than his own; after this he soon recovered his spi- 
rits, and still flattered himself with the hope of bt- 
ing pardonjQd. The day preceding his execution, 
he was visited by his wife and several relations, who , 
advised him to make a serious preparation fpr his t 
approaching fate ; and asked him where he would, 
be buried. This question so enflamed him, that he 
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swore he would not be hanged : but soon after- 
wards calling for. a glass of wine, he drank it, say- 
ing, ** Let us eat and drink* for to-morrow we die.** 
On the following day, he was conveyed to the 
place of execution in a mourning coach, and Stone 
in a cart : both of them being placed under the 
gallows, Coilington prayed with the minister, but 
declined making any speech to the surrounding 
multitude. They suffered at Canterbury, on the 
yth of August, i749> 

COOK, THOMAS, (murderer,) was the son 
of a butcher, a man ot reputation, at Gloucester t 
when he was about fifteen years of age, his father 
put him apprentice to a barber-surgeon, in London, 
with whom he liydd two years, and then running 
away, engaged himstlf in the service of ■ ' 
Needham, Esq. who was page of honour to King 
William the Third : but his mother writing to him, 
and intimating, in the vulgar phrase, that '* a gen- 
tleman^s service was no inheritance,'* be quitted his 
.place, and going to Gloucester, engaged in the bu* 
ainess of a butcher, being the profession of several 
of his ancestors. He followed this trade for some 
time, and served master of the company of butchers 
in his native city ; after which he abandoned that 
business, and took an inn ; but it does not appear 
.that he was successful in it, since he soon afterwards 
turned grazier. Restless, however, in every station 
of life, he repaired to Jx)ndon, where he commenced 
prize-^ghter, at May-fair. At this time, May^fair 
was a place. greatly frequented jby prize-fighters, 
thieves^ and women of bad character. Here pup- 
pet-shews were exhibited, and it was the favourite 
resort of all the profligate and abandoned. At 
length the nuisance increased to such a degree, that 
Qufen Aim issued her prociam^ion for the sup- 
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pression of vice and immorality, with a particular 
view to this fair $ in consequence of which, the 
justices of the peace issued their warrant to the 
high constable, who summoned all the inferior con- 
stables to his assistance. When the constables 
came to suppress the fair. Cook, with a mob of 
about thirty soldiers and other persons, stood in de- 
fiance of the peace-officers, at whom they threw 
brickbats, by which some of the latter were wound- 
ed. Cooper, the constable, being the most active. 
Cook drew his sword and stabbed him iii the belly, 
and he died of the wound at the expiration of four 
days. Hereupon Cook fled to Ireland, and (as it 
was deposed upon his trial) while he was in a pub* 
lie- house there, he swore in a profane manner, for 
which the hndlord censured him, and told him there 
were persons in the house who would take him into 
xustody for it : to which he answered, ''Are there 
any or the informing dogs in Ireland ?•— We in 
London drive them j for ata fair called May-fiair, 
there was a noise which I went out to see :— siic 
soldiers and myself— -the constables played their 
parts with their staves, and I played mine } and 
when the man dropped, I wiped my sword, put it 
up, and went away.^* Cook having repeatedly 
talked in this boasting and insolent manner, was at 
length taken into custody, and sent to Chester, 
whence he was removed by a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus to London : and being vi^d at the Old Bailey, 
was convicted, and received sentence- of death. 
After conviction he solemnly denied < the crime for 
which he bad been condemned, declaring, that he 
had no sword in his hand on the day the constable 
was killed, and was not in the company of those 
who killed him. Having received the sacrament on 
ikf 2xst of July> I703> he was takcai from Newgale 
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to be carried to Tyburn, but when he was got to 
High Holbom^ opposite Bloomsbury, a reprieve ar- 
rived for him till the following Friday. On his 
return to Newgare he was visited by numbers of hi9 
acquaintance, who would have rejoiced with him on 
lus narrow escape j but he declined all company, 
except that of those vybo would assist him in his 
devotions. On the Friday that he was to have 
been executed he recjeived another respite till the 
nth of Aiigiisr, when he underwent the severest 
rigour of the law with the greatest penitence and 
resignation. 

COOK, HENRY, (highwayman,) was the 
son of creditable parents in Houndscjiitch, who, 
having given him a decent education, apprenticed 
him to a leather cutter : as soon as: he had 
served his time, his father took the &bopof a shoe*- 
makcr, at Stratford, in Fssex, in which he placed 
him^ Having some knowledge of the shoe- making 
business^ his onset was successful, and he married a 
young woman at Stratford, by whom he had three 
children. He now began to keep bad company, 
and neglect his shop, by which means he became 
involved, and was obliged not only to quit his house 
in apprehension of the bailiffs, but wholly to de- 
cline business : and having taken up goods in the 
name of his father, he was ashamed to make appli- 
cation to. him for relief in his distress. Among his 
idle acquaintance was an apothecary, named Young, 
who was concerned with him in robbing gardens 
and fish-ponds, and in stealing poultry. The per- 
sons robbed offered a reward for apprehending the 
offenders ; and Cook having been known to sell 
fowls at Leadenhall-market, a warrant was granted 
to take him into custody, but having notice of it, 
be concealed himself two months at the house of.a 
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relation at Gnys, in Essex. During this retreat k 
was determined not to execute the warranty but 
Cook learning that a bailiff at Stratford had vowed 
to arrest him if he could be found, he sent the 
officer a letter, advising him to consult his own 
safety, for he would blow his brains out if he should 
meet him. This threat effectually intimidated the 
bailiff: and Cook having dissipated all his cash, 
went to Stratford, where he quarrelled with his wife, 
rook away several articles of furniture, went to 
Xondon, and sold them. He then lived at his re- 
lation's in Shoreditch, where he was treated with 
civility while his money lasted. Being now driven 
to extremity, he went to Moorfields, where he pur- 
chased a pair of pistols, and having procured pow- 
der and ball, went towards Newington, in his way 
, to which he robbed a man of fifteen shillings, and 
returned to London. Thus embarked in the high 
road to destruction, he determined to continue his 
dangerous trade i and on the following day went to 
Finchley- Common, where he stopped a gentleman^ 
the bridle of whose horse he seized, and ordered him 
.to^lismount on pain of death. The rider comply- 
ing, was robbed both of his money and horse ; but 
he offered the highwayman three guineas if he 
would send the horse to an inn at St. Albans, which 
he promised to do : however, finding that he had a 
valuable acquisition in the beast, he forgot his pro- 
mise. He now crossed the couutry to Enneld- 
Chace, and going to a public house where he was 
known, said, that he wished to hide himself lest he 
should be arrested. Having continued here two 
days, he proceeded to Xo^^^nbam, where he robbed 
a gentleman of about six pounds, and leaving his 
horse at an inn in Bishopsgate-street, went to his 
4iQsmaxi*s in Shoreditchji where he was intenroga* 
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lespecting ha possessing so much money i but 
nrould give no satisfactory dnstver. On the foi- 
ing day he went on to the St. Alban's road» and 
jng fobbed a stage coach of eight pounds, he 
It to £nfie)d-Chace^ to the liouse he had fro- 
nted before ; while here, he read an advertisc- 
ity in which his hor^ was so exactly described^ 
' he determined to retreat, and accordingly has- 
;d to Hadley-Common, near Bamety where he 
bed a gentleman, and exdianged horses with bim« 
Q aftier this he went on to an inn at Mims^ 
;re he saw a gentleman whom he had; formerly 
i>ed, and was so terrified at the sight of him, 
he ran to the stable, took his horse, and gal^ 
d o£r with the utmost expedition. On the road 
veen Mim« and Bamet, he was met by eight 
on horseback, one of whom ihallenged the 
e he rode, saying, that a highwayman had 
!n it from a gentleman of his acquaintance.-— 
k replied, that he had bought the horse at the 
at Edmonton, of which he could give con- 
ing proofs $ on which the whole company de- 
lined to attend him to that place : but when he 
e near Edmonton, he galloped up a lane, where 
ras followed by ajl the other parties ^ and find^ 
himself in danger of being apprehended, he 
d his pursuers, and presenting a pistol, swore 
rould nre, unless they retreated : some country- 
coming up at this juncture, he quitted his 
p, and, favoured by the darkness of the night» 
shelter in a wood. As soon as he ventured 
his lurking place, he hastened to London, and 
g to the house of his relation in Shoreditchrwas 
lenged with having committed robberies on the 
way : but to all enquiries he returned unsatis- 
»ry answers. Having spent all. his cash, he 
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went again to Fincbley-Common ; but his late nar- 
row escape made such an impression on his mindi 
that he suflTerecl several persons to pass un&ttackedj 
at length he robbed an old man of hishor&e and five, 
pounds, after it was dark. He then nnet a gentle- 
man, whom he obliged to change horses with him { 
but, in a few minutes afterwards, the gentleman was 
stopped by the owner of the stolen horse, who said 
a highwayman had just robbed him of it- Enraged 
at this, the gentleman swore the place was infested 
wrf h thieves ; however, he delivered the horse, and 
Vaiked to London. Cook riding to his old place 
of resort near the Chace, remained there three days j 
but seeing the horse he had last stolen advertised, 
he rode off in fear of discovery, but had not pro- 
ceeded far, before he was seized by the owner of the 
horse, and three other persons, who conducted him 
to Newgate. At the next. Old Bailey sessions he 
was indicted for stealing this horse, but acquitted, 
because the owner would not swear to his person. 
Soon after his discharge, he returned to his former 
practices, but his affairs with his creditors having 
been by this time adjusted by his friends, he lived 
at Stratford with his wife, and committed his de- 
predations chiefly on Epping- Forest. Having ac- 
quired a booty of thirty pounds, he shewed it to a 
journeyman he kept, named Taylor, and asked him 
how he might employ it to the best advanta^ere in 
buying leather : Taylor, guessing how it had been 
obtained, offered to go partners with his master in 
committing robberies on the high wayt and the con- 
tract was instantly made. They now stopped a 
great number of 'coaches on the borders of the 
Forest; but acted with such an uncommon degree 
of caution, that they were for a long time unsus* 
pccttd 5 but 80 great vvas the^larm spread by thci . 
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repeated outrages^ that a Captain Mawley took a 
place in the basket of the Colchester coach to make 
discoveries : and Cook and Taylor coming up to 
demand the money of the passengers, Taylor was 
shot through the head : on which Cook ran to the 
captain, and robbed him of his cash, on threats of 
instant death. The carriage driving on. Cook be- 
gan to search his deceased companion for his money, 
but some of the neighbours coming up, he retired 
behind a hedge, to listen to their conversation ; and 
having found that some of them knew the de- 
ceased, and intimated that he had been accompa- 
nied by Cook, he crossed the fields to London. 
After spending three days in riot and dissipatiuny 
he went to his relation in Shoreditch, whom he re* 
quested to go to Stratford, to enquire the situatioA 
of affairs there. When his relation returned, he 
told him there were several warrants issued against 
him, and advised him to go to sea. Instead of 
following this counsel he bought a horse, and rode < 
to Brentwood in Essex, where he heard much con- 
versation of himself, being stated the famous high* 
'wayman of Stratford, On the next day he fol- 
lowed a coach from the inn where he had put up, 
and took about thirty pounds from the passengers. 
He now connected himself with a gang of desperate 
highwaymen in London, in conjunction with whom 
he stopped a coach near Bow, in which were some 
young gentlemen from a boarding-school. , A Mr. 
Cruik&hanks riding up at this instant, one of the 
gang demanded his money, but as he hesitated to 
deliver it, another of them knocked him down, and 
killed him on the spot^ After which the robbers 
went to a publip-house near Hackney-marsh, and 
divided the spoils of the evening. He soon quitted 
• this 
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this gang, and being oppressed in mind by contemp* 
lation on his crimes, and particularly on the mur- 
der of Mr. Cruikiihanks^ he went to St. Albans, 
Inhere he assumed a new name, and worked as a 
journeyman shoemaker for aboi\t three weeks : but 
a highwayman having been pursued through the 
town, the terrors of his conscience were such, that 
he hastily left the shop, and ran across the country* 
towards Woburn in Bedfordshire. On his way, 
he robbed a farmer of fifty pounds and his horse, 
and bade him sue the county. The farmer soon 
raised the hue-and-cry, but Cook escaped for the 
present, and riding as far as Birmingham, took 
lodgings at a public- house, and disposed of his 
horse. He now assumed the name of Stevens : and 
the landlord of the house where he lodged telling 
him, that there was a shop to let, he took it, and 
entered into business as a shoemaker. He hired 
one Mrs. Barrett as his house-keeper, who at length 
became his more intimate companion ; and accom- 
panying him to horse-races, and other places of 
public diversion, his little money was soon dissipa- 
ted. Thus situated, he told his house-keeper that 
he had* an aunt in Herefordshire, who allowed him 
I obi. per annum, which he received in quar- 
terly payments, and that he would go to her for his 
money. Under this pretence he left her, and went 
to Northampton, and from thence to Dunstabie, 
near which place he robbed a farmer of his horse, 
and sixteen pounds, and then rode to Daventry. 
At this last place he met with a Manchester dealer, 
going home from London ; and having spent the 
evening togethjer, they travelled in company next 
day, and dined at Coventry. Cook having an in- 
tention of robbing his fellow-traveller, intimated , 
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rhat It would be proper to conceal their money» as 
they had a dangerous road to travel ; and putting 
his own money in his booty the other put a purse of 
gold into his side-pocket. As soon as they had 
reached a cross-road> Cook demanded his com pa- 
i)ion*s money, on. pain of immediate death} and 
having robbed him of thirty-five guineas, be re- 
turned immediately to Birmingham ; when Mrs. 
Barrett imagined he had been supplied by his aunt. 
He now carried on trade as usual. But as soon as he 
was distressed for cash, he had recourse to the road^ 
and recruited his pockets by robbing the stages. 
At length a London trader coming to Birmingjham» 
asked him how long he had live there, which so ter- 
rified him that he quitted the place, and travelled 
towards London. On his way, near Highgate, he 
robbed a gentleman, named Zachary, of his horse 
and money. On this horse he. rode to Epping 
Forest the following day, and having robhed a gen- 
tleman, returned to London by the way of Strat* 
ford, at which place he spoke to a number of hi^ 
old acquaintance, but was not imprudent enough to 
quit his horse. Going to a house he had frequen- 
ted at Newington Green, he sent for his relatioi^ 
who lived near Shoreditch, who advised him to make 
his escape, or he would certainly be taken into cus* 
tody. On this he went to Mims, and his relation 
visiting him, Cook begged he would sell . five 
watches for him $ but the other declined it, re- 
commending him to dispose of them himself in 
London. On the following evening, when it was 
almost dark he rode towards towu,'and observing a 
chaise behind, permitted it to pass, and followed it 
to the descent of the hill towards HoUoway. There 
were ivfo gentlemen in the chaise, whose money 
Cook demanded $ but> instead of complying, they 
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drove on the faster, on which he fired, and wounded 
one of them in the arm $ but the report of the pis- 
tol bringing some people towards the spot, he gal. 
lopped off, and went to Mims, his old place of re* 
treat. Coming to London next day, to sell his 
watches, he was seen ia Cheapside by a woman who 
knew him, and followed him to Norton Falgate, 
where observing him go into a public house, she 
went and procured a constable, who took him into 
custody, and found on him 6ve watches, and about 
nine pounds in money. On his* examination before 
a magistrate, Mr* Zachary, whom he had robbed 
near Highgate, swearing to the identity of his per- 
son, he was committed to Newgate. He now 
formed a scheme to murder the keepers, and make 
his escape $ but being detected, he was confined to- 
the cells ; and when brought to his trial at the Old 
Bailey, was capitally convicted. After sentence of 
death he for some time affected a gaiety of beha- 
viour; but when the warrant for his execution ar- 
rived, he was so struck with the idea of his ap* 
proadiing fate, that it occasioned convulsive fits, 
from which he never afterwaids recovered. He 
suffered at Tyburn, Dec. i6, 1741. 

COOKE, ARUNDEL, esq. (felon,) who, 
with his accomplice, John Woodburne, was the 
first who suffered on what is called the Coventry 
AR9 v?hich took its rise from the following circum- 
stance : — Sir John Coventry, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, ^having opposed the measures of the 
court in the House of Commons, in revenge some 
armed villains attacked him one night in Covent- 
garden, slit his nose, and cut off his lips. Shock- 
ed by so barbarous- a deed, the members of both 
houses of parliament passed an act in a few days^ 
t>y which it was ordained , that^* Unlawfully cut- 
ting 
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thigout, or disabling the totigue, <^nlillte afore- 
thought, or by lying in wait, pnttiiiHB^ out an tj^^ 
slitting the nose or lip, or cutting off or disablin|; 
any limb or member of any person, whh intent to 
maim or disfigure* shall be ftlony withont benefit 
of clergy*.!* By this law it is likewise enacted, 
that ** Accessaries shall be deemed principals.*'-^ 
Mr. Cooke was born near Bury St. Edmund's, iti 
the county of Suffolk. Hits father was a man Of 
fortune, and wh^n he had given him an univcnity- 
education, he ^nt htm to the Temple to study tho 
law, after which he was'called to the bar, and act- 
ed as a counsellor. After some time he married a 
young lady, the sister of Mr. Crisp, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of his native place. Mr. Crisp 
being a gentleman of large property, but of a bad 
state of health, made his will in favour of Cooke, 
subject only to a jointure for his sister's use, which 
was likewise to become the property of the cpunseU 
lor, in case- the lady died before ner husband. It 
was not long after Mr. Crisp had made bis will*, 
before he recovered his health in some degree $ but 
he continued an infirm man, though he lived a 
number of years. This partial recovery gave great 
uneasiness to Cooke, whp wishing to possess the es- 
tate, was anxious for the death of his brotber-in* 
law, though, as he had art enough to conceal his 
sentiments, they appeared to live on tolerable terms. 
However, he at length grew so impatient, that he 
could not come into possession by the death of Mr* 

* There is a similar act in Ireland, called <* The 
Chalking Act," on which one Lamb^ a butcher, 
was the first who suffered. Editor. 
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Criipv that be resolved to remove him by murder ; 
and for that purpose he engaged John Woodburne* 
a labouring man, who had six children^ to assist 
bim in the execution of his diabolical plan; ibr 
which piece of service he promised to give him a 
hundred pounds. The man was unwilling to be 
concerned in this execrable business i but reflecti- 
ons on his poverty, and the largeness of his family, 
tempted him to comply. On this it was agreed the 
murder should be perpetrated on Christmas even- 
ing ; and as Mr. Crisp was to dine with Cooke on 
that day, and the church-yard lay between one 
house and the other, Woodbume wa:> to wait, con- 
cealed behind one of the tomb-stones, till Cooke 
J^ave him the signal of attack, which was to be a 
oud whistle. Crisp came to his appointment, and 
dined and drank tea with his brother-in-law ; but 
declining to stay to supper, he left the house about 
nine o'clock, and was almost immediately followed 
into the church-yard, by Cooke, who giving the 
agreed signal, Woodbume quitted his place pf re- 
treat, knocked down the . unhappy man, and cut 
and maimed him in a terrible manner, in which he 
was abetted by the counsellor. Imagining they 
had dispatched him, Mr. Cooker ri:warded Wood- 
bume with a few shillings, and instantly went home i 
but he had not been arrived more than a quarter ot' 
an hour, before Mr. C. knocked at the door, and en- 
tered covered with wounds, and almost dead through 
loss of blood. He was unable to speak, but by his 
looks seemed to accuse Cooke with the intended 
murder, and was then put to bod, and his wounds 
dressed by a surgeon. At the end of about a week, 
he was so much mepded, as to be removed to his 
own house. He had no doubt but Cooke was one 
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t>f the penbtiswlk) hadasstulMd him ; btst hadre^ 
solved not to speak of the affair ttU future ctrcuoi* 
stances made it necessary for him to inform a court, 
of justice of what had happened. The intended as* 
sas«inatton having greatly engaged the attention o£ 
the neighbours, Woodbume was apprehended tom 
suspicion $ when making « discovery of the wholei 
truth, Cboke was also taken into custody. They 
were brought to their trials at the next assizes* aiid' 
both convicted. • When thev were called up to leV 
ceive sentence of death* Gooke desired to be heard ;• 
and the court complying with hb request* he urged; 
that *< Judgment could not pass on the verdict* be-> 
cause the act of parliament simply mentions «a 
vttentsoft to maim or deface* whereas he was firmly 
resolved to have, committed murder.** He quoted) 
several law-cases in favour of the arguments he had 
advanced, and hoped that judgment might be re- • 
spited till the opinion of the twelve judges could be 
taken on the cause. The counsel for the crown., 
opposed the arguments of Cooke— insisted that tbe 
crime came within the meaning of the law* and/ 
hoped that judgment would pass against the pri* » 
soners. Lord Chief Justice King* yvho |^resided oa ; 
this occasiott, dedarcd he could not admit the force 
of Mr. Cookers plea* consistent with his own oath 
as a judge-^" tot (said he) it would establish a ; 
principle in the law, inconsistent with the iirst die* 
tates of natural reason, as the greatest Villain might* : 
when convicted of a smaller onence* plead that the 
judgment must be arrested, because he intended to 
commit a greater. In the pifesent instance (said ; 
he) judgment cannot be arrested, as the intention 
is naturally implied* when the crime is actually 
committed.** His lordship said, that <* Crisp was 
assassinated in the manoer laid in the indictmentr^ 
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U is thcrtfore to be taken fbrgraa0ed> tbat the iii«^ 
Icntion was to naim and deface } iwherefbre. tho 
•«»ort wili proceed to give judgmeiit s**— «Bd ac* 
eordingly tentence of death was pasted on Cooke 
ttid bis accomplice. After oondemnatiois the for* 
aier empbyed bis time principaJly in endeavours to 
proctfrea pardoOy and when be fouiNl hts expectati* 
<Mi8 ftiiled him, he grew reserved^ atxi would notad« 
iliit even the visits of hisfrieiids. On the contraryy 
Woodburne was all penitence and contrition-*-tiB* 
crreiy lamenting the cdne be had been gnUty of^. 
aM the raiserabi^s itnation in which be leit his poop 
ohildrtn^ A short time befiere the day: of execntioit: 
Cache wrote to ^e sheiiiir, requesting that he might 
lie hanged in the nighr, to prevent & beings eicpos- 
cd to the country people, who were expected mm 
all the adjacent towns and- villages $ aad, itl conse^ 
quence hereof, he- was hanged at four o*rlock in^ 
the fflofningy and Woodbnme was evecnted in the 
afternoon of the sahie da^ The laftnr behaved 
viilh every sien of penitence $ but Cooke's condaiet 
VMS very miKeiingy and he- absolutely lefbsed tO'. 
cenlesvhiscrime. He suffered' at BnrySe. BdibiiodV 
the j^h of April, ty*** 

COOPEJR, JAMES, (MVR'ixBitBR) waatke son 
of a burcber at lexden m Essex^ who having vphol^ 
ly neglected his location, envployed him in his 
own business at the early age of ten years. Hav- 
ing lived -wirh bis father till hewasaa, he theii' 
married and opened a shop at Colchester, where he 
dealt largely as a butcher, and likewise became a 
catt4e-johber. At the end of thirteen years be 
found his losses so considerable, that he coold no 
lolnger carry on busineis; and one of his crt;ditor» 
an«sting him, he was thrown into the King*a« 
hcmM prison j httt as hhh\v|fe Mill «atried on tvade^ 

^ he 
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he was enabled to purchase the ru)e& 6don after . 
this (be marshal of the King^s bench dying, he was ? 
obliged to pay for the rules a second time. He. now 
sued fbr an allowance of the groati, according to 
the act« which were paid him fbr about a yew^ hue 
bfcing afterwards neglected, he got out ofpffison^and > 
took a shop in the Mint, Soinhwark, where he carr . 
ried on his business with some success, his wife • 
maintaining the family in the country. At lengths 
he was arrested by another creditor, and waited 4wo} 
years for the benefit of an act of insolvency. Qn - 
his gotn^^ to Guiklford> to take the benefiftiof thCv 
act, he found that the marshal had not inserted blUt 
name in the list with the names of the other jpri* 
soners ; and having informed his ciieditor of .thit^'cirr 
Cunmance, the marshal -was • obligitd . to pay^ idebt i 
and cbsts ; the debtor was discharged, and/ the majt^: 
shal fined lool. for his neglect. Having «ow obtl 
tained bis liberty, and his wife dying about itbft , 
same time, and leaving vibnr children^ he*, seht for : 
them to London} and not long afterward^* married/.' 
a widow, who had an eoual number of .children .rr* t 
He now got unfortunately acquainted with PuQcalf.- 
and BuritU,. the tiqirmer a native of Irekdd,.and n^; 
notorious thkf$ the latter a soldier in thcgiiaids«a 
These men advising him to commence robberi he v 
fatally complied. with their' solicitations^ and joined i 
in their nocturnal deflredadons. Between Stock* r 
well and. Clapharo they overtook two > men, one of . 
whom speaking of the probability of being at- 
tacked by footpads, drew a knife, and 39^re he < 
would kill any man who should presume, to jaoojest i 
them. IThe parties all drank together ott.the road, > 
and, then proceeded to wiirdSiLpbdort, when Coopef •• 
threw doWn the ttuini that was armed with tha kntfe, . 
and took it from hiin»^^ and tbei|» robbed \m^ ^nd"- 
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hit sct^tUHn^nce of &' wit^y about los, ^md ^itir 
hamMcctchiefs, Their next robbery was on \lr. 
Jamety a tayiois wbrna they stopped on ibe road to 
Dolwkk, aad took from bim his watch and lao* 
n«y. He gsnre an immsdiaic aiann» whiclr oc* 
calsi(med a pnimit; bat the thieves eflfectrd 
an efecaipe. Twa of the three robbers wearingr 
addkrrs* clothes, Mr. Jaiaes prcsaraed that they 
were of the guart's, and going^ to the panuie in. St. 
Jamtfs*s park, he ^ed on two bolditn as the parties •, 
wllo^had robbed him. These soldiers were nccoodk*^ 
ingly imt to prison, brought to triaK ami aisqair* 
ttfd^ as' it was proved tticy had been at Dulwich 
about tbe time the robbety had been committed.-^ 
'While Cooper and bis party were on the look tat 
bHp Bromley > Duncalf saw a gentieman ridii^ a<« 
long the road ; and kneeling' down, he seind the 
bridle, and obliged him to quit his hone, when the 
odfets^ robbed him of his watch and two gumea* 
and SI half. Meeting al ie twa i J s witb a man and 
w^man on one hone, near Famborongfa in Kent, 
they orderMl tbem: to- ^tisnomt, robbed them of 
near 40s. and tbcir penoitted them Co pofsue their 
jdUrtiey. Soon ^fver they heaid the noise of a num- 
ber of people, who weae in pumiit bf them; on 
wblch* Cooper turning about, they passed him, but 
ttfofsA on BoRtU, one of tb^ exclaiming, ** This 
is* An* 4F the rogues that just robbed mv brother 
arid sirterr*-* On thts^BurreiliiKd a pistol inro tho 
air, to intimidate the puraoers, amoi^r whom were . 
r«n» soMkrsr whom l^unealf and Cooper eooouo- 
tc#ing at this intfant, one of them was so dauger- 
omly wonndtd by his mm tword, which Boncalf 
wfiBRtd from his handy Ihat he waa sent as an inva^ 
lid to Gbefcea, wiiere he Msbed his liie^ Tbc bro- 
th^«f tho j^wtict rtbbcd|. nda Cf>wmrj9BB, kept 

up 



u{> tSj^ eent^t, till, tlie^mer was tiiriowpii^n the 

groondv wh«ii Burveli- beat him so violently that he . 

died Oft the^pot. The robbers novir pur^sued tbeic 

v»y ^ London^ whitre.they arrived without ,fiir« 

tlien: moiestBtioo. Dtmoalf being provided vvith 

i: bngg now weat with Coopes to: a fknu-rhouse^ 

and itolr til the ftowls that were at roosit, savv- 

lAgf,. *' this 5|-st flfiaiiwe meet must bu^r my chteK* 

CB«." Tb«y had not tmvelied far before they met 

;^with' fi mao, whoiti they asked to buy' the fowl8^-^<^ 

ijH< aa«iii« did! notfwant any.| 4}«t they seiaed his 

Thorse^A bridie, lc»ockedhina;do«#n; and robbed hiia 

of above iti. his hat ahd. wag', watch » and. great 

CMtti On one of their waiks tawards Camberwell» 

thoy^et a^^ man of fortune named EUtsh, whose 

tssafvant-was/Hghtisg hiih homa from ap assemb^.- 

Fuftin^ pistols to the gentleman^s -breast, hisser* 

v^ac attempted to de&id him^r on which (hey 

kaocfaed hitti down with.a bludgaon i and the mas* 

tffftftiil'h^itating to^eiitfer, tfhey ibrew him on the 

gromidl, and robbed hirti of his watch,, money, and 

o(!h«^aFttcles y then .tyid^ him aind his servant hack 

tO'back, thfew them, into a ^itoh^ where they lay 

iai a^kelpicss statie,! tvA a casoal passenger released 

them rfrpm fheiir disagreeable sitaadon. After plun- 

demngi sevieral at hers in. a similar ntanner. Cooper 

wa8)oesoiv«d to be. revenged on Mrs. Pearson, of 

HiiUfamvr Bssea> wh« was the fi rat that arrested! 

him. :Aocprdingiy, he ai^ his aceompHces went 

to the: places and iesvhing that s^ was on a vi^it, 

itfaictditill ber retwn atriight, when they stofipfd 

her and bet servant', andirobbbitham of eight ga*-« 

xfeaa. * On the fellowia^ day Mss^ Pearsan went to> 

aitnigistnuitf, andxihargeda <p6rsan> named Loadec 

with banring ceanmitted thris robberjr:;^ but it ap*. 

kamg tkA%ifia»mmlfi»w^m9nu U» dc;>t at tlm 
i time 
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timf , th€ charge necemarily ftll to tKe ground.-— 
Sooti after. Cooper and his associates met a farmer 
named Jadcson, in a lane near Croydon, who vio- 
lently opposed them $ on which they knocked him 
down, and dragging him into a field, robbed. him 
ot* his watch and money, tied him to a tree, and 
turned his horse loose on a conunon. For this rob^ 
b«ry two farriers, named Sbelton and ICeliet, were 
apprehended, and being tried at the next assizes for 
Smrey, the latter was acquitted, bat the former 
was convicted on the positive oath of the person rob- 
bed, and suffered death. The three accomplices 
b«ing out on the road near Dulwich, met two gen-' 
tlemen on horseback, one oX whom got from then 
by the goodness of his horse,' and the other at-' 
tempted to do so, but was knocked down and rob- 
bed of his watch and money. In the interim, the 
party who had rode off (whose name was Saxby) 
fastened his horse to a gate, and came back to re-- 
lieve his friend : but the robbers first knocked him • 
down, and then shot him. Having stripped him of 
what money he had, .they hastened towards Lon*> 
don; but a suspicion arbing, that Duncalf was 
concerned tn this robbery and murder, he- was taken ' 
into custody on the following day ; and Cooper be- ' 
ing taken up on his information, Burrell snrren- 
dered, and was admitted an evidence for the crown. ' 
Duncalf did not live to suffer the punisbmeat he> 
merited ; for he had not been long in prison, be- 
fore the flesh rotted from his bones, and he died x 
dreadful monument of the Divine vengeaace, tboogh^^ 
not before he had acknowledged several enormouH 
crimes $ particularly that !a custom*bDUBe:of1leer had 
suffered tiansportation, by his having taken a false 
oath. Cooper fsequently expressed, himself in terms 
of regret, that a villain so abandoQcd as Bunell 

should' 
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should escape t)ie hands of justice* In other re* 
spects his behaviour was very resigned^ and becom- 
ing his unhappy situation. He acknowledged be 
had frequently deliberated with B.urreli on the in,- 
tended murder of Di^ncalfy lest he should become 
an evidence against them : but he now professed his 
happiness that this^ murder had not been added to 
the black catalogue of his crimes I . When brought 
to trial he pleaded guilty, confessed all the circum* 
stances of themMfder» and. after sentence was pass* 
ed upon him» appeared to be a sincere, penitent for. 
the errors of his past life> HesuiFered at.Kea«« 
nington Common, Aug. z6,, 1750. 

COWLANDv John, (muh,m«.er,) was the 
son of reputable parents, who. apprenticed him tp 
u goldsmith, but .of a. vicious irascible disposition.. 
-—He and some other iea iji'vant had followed Sir 
Andrew Slanning,. bart. who had made a tempp* 
rary acquaintance with. an orange- woman» while in 
the pit at JDrury-: lane .play-bouse,, aiid retired with 
her as soon as the play was ended. . Th/(y had gone 
but a £ew yard$ .before Mr. Cpwland put his arm 
round the woman*s necki on which .Sir Andrew 
desired he wonld^desist, as she was his- wife. Coif • 
land, knowing Sir Andrew was married (o a wo- 
man of honour, gave him the lie, and sw9rdft w^re 
dfawn on both sides : but some gentlemen < coming 
up at this juncture, ao immediate ill consequence 
happened. They all now agreed to adjourn to the - 
Roee tavern} and Capt: Wagget having tliere used 
hia utmost endeavours to reconcile the offended par* 
ties, it appeared tliat his mediation was attended 
with success I but, as they were going up stairs to 
drink a glass of wine, }At, Cowland drew his sword, 
and stabbed Sir Ai^drew in the belly, who finding 
h}ai«elf . w^9^t< pflf^^ Q^i *' laurder."* One of 

Lord 
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Lord Warwick's servants, and two other persons 
who were in the house, ran up immediately^ and 
disarmed Cowl and of his sword, which was bloody 
to the depth of five inches, and took him into cus- 
tody. Cowland now desired to see Sir Andrew { 
which bein'g' granted, he jumped down the stairs, 
and endeavoured to* make hi4 esicape ; but, being 
pursued, he was easily retaken. Cowland was inr- 
stantly conducted before a justice of peace, who 
committed him; atid on Dec. the 5th, 1700, be 
was tried at the Old Bailey on three indictments— 
the first at the common law, the second on the sta- 
tute of stabbing, and the third on the coroner^s in- ' 
quest for the murder. Every fact was fully proved 
oh the trial i and, among other things^, it was de- 
posed, that the deceased had possessed an estate of 
20,oool. a year, and his family became extinct by 
his death } and that he had been a gentleman of 
great good nature, and by no means disposed to 
animosity. On Cowland^s being found guilty, sen- 
tence of death was passed on him; and though great 
interest was made to obtain a pardon> he was esce- 
cuted at Tyburnr the 20th Dec. 1700. ' 

COX, WILLIAM, (ROBBER,) was the son of 
a ribbon-weaver, who lived in HolywelMane, near 
Shoreditch. His mother was esteemed honest and ' 
Industrious, and was considered as the only person 
of the family deserving that character. At a very 
«arly time of life young Cox was initiated into the 
arts of thieving by^ bis own father. One day as they 
were both passing through Grosvenor-street, the 
father observed a silver tankard in a window, and ^ 
attemrpted to steal it j but being prevented by the ' 
iron rails of the area, he lifted the boy over them, * 
ordering him to take the tankard, which he imme- - 
d lately hand«d to 4)1^ father, andwatf ^n lifted 

again 
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again into the street. Soon after this the son com- 
menced pickpocket, and in a short time he was rec- 
koned the most expert of that fraternity. Being 
committed to Clerkenweli bridewell, he. was reduc- 
ed to a most miserable degree of poverty: but he 
no sooner obtained his liberty, than he procured de- 
cent apparel, and was from that time lemarkably 
clean and neat in his appearance. He lived ioaxc 
years at the house of his uncle West, in Feathers- 
«ourt. High Holbom, whotncouraged him to pur- 
sue thoi^e illegal courses which led to his destruction. 
He got unperceived into a grocer*s, the corner of 
Long- lane, in Aldersgate- street, and stole a silver- 
hilted sword from a room on the first floor. Re* 
turning through the shop with his booty, he was 
asked some questions ; on which he said he had been 
playing with master Billy, which he had informed 
himself was the name ot the grocer*s son, but on 
going out of the shop the sword struck against the 
steps, and he was taken into custody, brought to 
trial, and escaped conviction. Being provided with 
a tame sparrow, he let the bird fly into th;; window 
of a house in Hanover-street, and the door happen- 
ing to be open, he went in, and concealed plate to 
a considerable amount. Hearing some person 
walking towards the room, he sought refuge in the 
•area, where being perceived by an elderly gentle- 
woman, who was the otily person in the house, he 
burst into tears, and saying his sparrow had flown 
into the window, begged he might be allowed to 
catch it. The old lady complied^— and he soon 
found an opportunity of decamping with his booty. 
It was his common practice to play at marbles and 
other games with young gentlemen before the doors 
of their dwellings, and he seldom suffered an op- 
|>orcunity to escape of getting into and robbing the 

houses* 
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houses. He had a very remarkahle boyish appear* 
ance; and on a variety of occasions that circum- 
stance greatly assisted him in the pursuit of his fe- 
lonious designs. He became connected with a no* 
torious thiety who called himself Capt. Davis ; and, 
by means of the most artful stratagems that could 
be suggested, these accomplices perpetrated a sur- 
prising number of robberies. Davis was at length 
apprehended* and sentenced to suffer death, but he 
was reprieved on condition of transportation. About 
the middle of the summer 177 tt the apartments of 
Ml. Kendrick, in Oxford-street, were privately en- 
tered, a- bureau opened, and three bank-notes, of 
lool. each, and 130 guineas, and a silver watch, 
stolen thereout. Soon after Mr. Kendrick*s rob* 
bery, Cotc, and Wm. Claxton, another accomplice, 
went together to Reading in Berkshire, and there 
purchased three horses, fot which Claxton paid with 
one of the notes stolen from Mr. Kendrick, receiv- 
ing in part of change a 50I. bank-note, which he 
afterwards changed at the Bank for notes of smaller 
value, two of which were found in the possession of 
West, "Cox's uncle. On the first examination of 
these offenders, at the Public-office in Bow-street, 
which was on Wednesday, August 11, West said 
he received the notes of his wife on the Hay preced- 
ing that of her decease, which was about the time 
or Mr. Kendrick's robbery 5 but on the foUowiifg 
Wednesday he as&ured the magistrates that tlie notes 
had been in his possession three years. In contra- 
diction to this, it was proved the notes had not been 
many days issued from the Bank. Mr. Xnapp and 
Mr. White, of Reading, appeared, and the 50I. 
note, given in part of change of that of 100, was 
regularly traced from the hands of Claxton to the 
Bank, where he had changed it for others of smaller 

^ " value. 
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▼alue. West was discharged, the receiving of notes^ 
which are the produce of other notes feloniously 
obtained) not coming under the description of the 
law; and Claxton was admitted an evidence against 
Cox, who was committed for triai at the ensuin*j^ 
sessions at the Old Bailey. The evidence against 
Cox was wholly circumstantial ; but it was of such 
a nature, as to be almost as strong as pobitive 
proof; and oa this evicience he was convicted at 
the sessions at the Old Bailey in September, 1773. 
While under sentence of death, he seemed ilot re- 
iharkably shocked at the idea of the dreadful fate 
that awaited him; he was chearful among his com- 
panions, yet he appeared not wholly regardless of 
the necessary preparations for eternity. He suf- 
fered at Tyburn the 17th of October, 1773. The 
father was in America, under sentence of transpor- 
^tion, at the time of his son's execution. 

COYLE, RICHARD. See Richardson, J. 

CROSSWELL, JOHN. See Isdwell, J. 

^ULLEN, . See Talbot, Thomas. 



D. 

I>AMAREE, DANIEL, (traitor,) was wa- 
terman to Queen Ann, whose whig ministry having 
been turned out of, or in the modern phrase, hav* 
ing resigned their place , the tory ministry succeed- 
td them, and encouraged a young divine, named 
Henry Sacheverell, to enflame the passions of the 
public, by preaching agaim>t the settlement made 
at the revolution, and inculcating all those doctrines, 
which were then hekl as the favourite tenets of 
what was called the high church party. Sacheve- 
reli was a man of abiUtieSy and eminently possessed 
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of those kind of ulents, which ire calculated to 
Inspire such sentiment^ as the preacher wished to im- 
press his auditors with. The doctor^ discourses 
accordingly tended to instigate the people agaiiist 
the house of Hanover, and to insinuate the ri^ht of 
the pretender to the throne of these realms. This 
caused such a general commotion, that it became 
necessary to bring him to a trial in some way ; and, 
contrary to all former practice respecting a roan of 
his rank, he was tried before the house of peers, and 
was silenced for three years, upon conviction. But 
so excited were the passions of the populace in con* 
sequence of his insinuations, that they almost adored 
him as a prophet ; and some of them were led to 
'Commit outrages which gave rise to several trials^ 
particularly that of Daniel Dfimaree, who, on the 
19th of April, 1 7 10, was indicted for being con* 
cerned with a multitude of men, to the number of > 
five hundred, armed with swords and clubs, to levy 
war against the queen. A gentleman deposed, that 
going through the Temple, he saw some thousands 
of people, who had attended Dr. Sacheverell from 
Westniin!^ter-hall ; that some of them said they 
would pull down Dr. Burgesses meeting-house that 
night $ others differed as to the time of doing it, but 
ail agreed on the act, and the meeting-house was 
demolished on the following night. Here it should 
be observed, that Dr, Burgess and Mr. Bradbury 
were two dis<^enting ministers, who had made them* 
selves conspicuous by preaching in opposition ro 
Sacheverell's doctrine. Captain Orril swore, that 
on the ist of March> hearing that the mob had 
pulled down Dr. Burgess's n^eeting-house, he le- 
fiolved to go among them, to do what seivice he 
could to government, by niaking discoveries. This 
witness going to Mr, Bradbury's meeting, found 

the 
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tTie people plutKlering it, who obliged him" to pull 
off his hat. After this he went to Lincoln Vlnn- 
Fields, where he saw a bonfire made of some of 
the materials of Dr. Burgtss*s meeting-house, and 
WW the prisoner, who twirled his hat, and said,— 
•* D — n ft, I wiH lead you on — we will have all 
the metting-houscs down — high church and Sacht- 
verell, huzza!" It was proved by another evidence, 
that the prisoner having headed part of the mob, 
some of whom proposed ro go to the meeting-house 
in Wild-street; but this was objected to by others, 
who fccommendtd going to Drury-Iane, saying, 
•* that meeting-house was worth ten of that ir> 
Wild-street." Joseph Collier swore, that he saw 
the prisoner carry a brass sconce from Dr. Burgesses 
meeting-house, and throw it ii>t6 the fire in Lin- 
eoln's-Inn Fields, huzzaing, and crying, "High 
fburch and Sacheverell.*' There was another evr-' 
dcnce to prove the concern that the prisoner had 
in these illegal acts : and several ' persons appeared 
ki his behalf, but as in their testimony they contra- 
dicted each other, the jury coiild not credit their 
evidence, but brought in a special verdict. Another 
of the rioters, (George Purchase, who was also 
waterman to the Queen,) was indilcrted fot the same 
offence ; the witnesses were chiefly the same, and 
their evidence almost similar : Captaiti OrriSl swore, 
that this prisoner ran resolutely with his Sword in 
his hand, and made a full pass at the officer who 
commanded the guards, and if one of the gu^ds 
had not given a spring and beat down his sword, he 
would have run tne officer through' the left flank i 
that the prisoner, howeter, retired a little lower, 
and the guards had by this tHne dispersed the inob» 
having knocked down forty or fifty of them in the 
ftctiom This prisoner also |)it)duced some wit- 
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nesses, but as vi^hat they said did not contradict 
the testimony of tlie evidences against him, their 
depositions had no weight. The jury were satisfied 
with the proofs^ but having a doubt respecting the 
£oints of law, they brought in a special verdict* 
The verdicts respecting Damaree and Purchase be* 
ing left special, their cases were argued in the.cou't 
of King's Bench in Westminster- ball, the following 
term, before the Lord Chief Justice Parker, and 
the other judges, when though every artifice in the 
law was made use of in their belialf, they were adr 
judged to be guilty ; 'ua consequence of vyhich tbef 
received sentence of death, and suffered at Tyburn* 
on the 15th of June, .1710. Towards the close 
of the r^ign of Queen Ann, political disputes were 
carried to a very unusual height iu this kingdom. 
The body of the people were divided into two great 
fjactions, known by the names of High Church and 
Xooi; Church ^ but though the church was the word* 
i1eli^k>n was aknost.out of the question, and the 
principal object^ dispi^te, was of a political kind* 
The question was,, wltether the house of Hanover^ 
or the family of Stuart, should sway the sceptre 
of these kingdoms i and so prevalent was the c/icoe' 
thej desputandiy thu tradesmen left their counter^^^ 
and mechanics their tools, to enforce tli|^ opinions 
on this important question. 

DARKING, ISAAC, (highwayman,) was 
born in £a»t-Cheap, where his father carried on the 
business of a c^ork-cuttei*. While v^ry young he 
gave pregnant p^ropfs of his attachment to pleasure j 
and .was esteemed by the young rakesy and even the. 
IjuUes of the tov%n, a youth pf very superior qualifi. 
catiq^s. His love for wonMnwas req»aTkable $ and 
tut« leading him into great expence, he had recourse 
to the highway to support bis extsaT^gance | ia 
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consequence of wlirch he waft apprehended, znd\ 
"being trJrd at Chelmsford, i*as capitaJiy convicted) 
and received sentence of death; but, being then 
very young, the judge respited hijfn till the rollow- 
mg assizes, when he obtained a pa Hon, on the coi|«- 
drtlon of transportation for fourteen years. Pre* 
Tions to his beine^ transported, the prisoners had 
formed a design of nrjurdering the. keeper, turnkey, 
&t. in order to effect their escape 3 and Darking 
having obtaintd some knowledge of the secret, 
made a discovery of it, in consequence of which 
his sentence of transportation was remitted, on the 
the terms of his serving as a soldier in the planta* 
tions. Hereupon he was conducted tp the Savoy- 
prison in London, whence h^msK^e' several efforts 
to escape 3 but not succeeding, he iat length sailed 
with many others, and v^'as piit on shore at Antigua : 
but the life of a soldier being highly disagreeable to 
him, he determined to quit the service, without per* 
mission, as soon as possible. He had n(it been long 
on the island before he tngratiated himself with the 
captain of a ship, to whom he promised a'large rr-1 
ward, if he would land him io England. Heretipon 
the captain took him on board, and concealed him 
in the hold of the ship, so that, though diligent' 
search was made after him, he escaped undiscovered. 
On his arrival in his native country, he renewed his 
depredations on the highway, and committed a va- 
riety of robberies in the westtm counties, and iri 
the middle of the kingdom ; but, apprehensive of 
the consequences that might ensue, he entered on 
board the Royal George man-of-vfrar, in which he 
was rared as a midshipman. In the summer of the 
jear 1760, the ship lay at Portsmouth ; and Dark- 
ing, getting leave of absence for some weeks, em- 
* * 83 ployed 
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ploved tius interval In^,coiiijnltttQg st variety of rob- 
beries. On the zid^of June, pftrkiug met Lord 
Percival near Pevizes, and presenting^ pistol, de- 
manded bis money oa pain of instant death. The 
bighwayman ha4 a crap^ over his fafx. Lord Per- 
civisd gave him, thitJseen . guineas* but, dissatisfied 
with that sum,, he iivdst,eH on having more; on 
which his lordsliip^was so, provoked,, (bat he forced 
the pistol from his hand, and, pulling him to the 
ground, leapt from the chaise to t^^ him into cus- 
tody, Darjcing now ran away, and Lord Percival 
pursued him. Xhe- highwayman turned about, 
presented another pistol, and demanded his purse, 
but his lordship declaring he had no more money, 
Dai king mounted.his hojcse and rode off, having 
£rst desired that Lord Percival would, not appear 
against him if he should be tried. Being apprer 
hended.on the, following day, he was committed to 
prison, and broiighr to trial at the next assizes, held 
at Salisbury i when he was acquitted, because Lord 
Perqval would nof&wear positively to his person v 
yet the circumstances against him were remarkably 
strong, for tb.e> money found on him agreed with 
what Lord.Pevdval litad been robbed of, a pi^*.pl 
was in his possession, which appeared to match with 
that his lordship liad lost, and a piepe of crape^had 
beep found in his pocket. In consequence o4 ques- 
tions asked on this trial, Darking said that he viras 
born in the West Indies, and was quite a stranger 
to this country ; that, on his way from Bath to 
Portsmouth, he bad lost his road ; that, on the ap- 
proach of night,- h^ went to a village to refresh 
nimself; and tbat,%hen he was apprehended, it 
could be no wonder that a benighted traveller 
should appear confused., ile owoed that he had 
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firitnds m England, but tBey did not Itte near 
enough to do him any service on that occasion. H^ 
deolaretl, that he had pufchated.a pair of pistok^ 
ooeibf which he had ipst on -the road» and was pro- 
hMy. packed up by. the persion who committed the 
fobbevy with which h« waai charged. He said» that 
the (CeA fusion be appeared in when taken, arose from 
bisi-beiRg accused of a crime of which he. was inno« 
ceBt|. aMd accounted for the crape tound in hispos* 
ftssioHy^by saying it was what he had worn as ^ a 
neckd^th, having been in the king^s service at Gua- 
daloitpe. ' On being acquitted, lie asked for sooie 
money which had been taken from him on his apM 
prehension, and which the court directed to be deli> 
rered to htm : the judge then remarked on the gene- 
rosity of his prdsecotor, and advised him to leave off 
such dangerous practice^ as those in which he had 
been concerned; Bemg told he v^as at his own 
disposal, he seemed full of artxicty till his fet- 
ters were knocked off, and then he immediately set 
out for London in a post-chaise. Qii his return to 
the metropolis, he commenced bis'iibrmer practices* 
iftfestiiVg the ibads round London for more than 
list nYOiiths, spemi^ing at bagnios, gaming-houses» 
and taverns, what he acquired by his. lawless pi ac- 
tiCet His robberies having been so nnmerous, htt 
justly became apprehensive of detdctton, and there* 
fore retired farther into the country^ where he con* 
tinued his depredations for some time, but at length 
returned to London^ Having hired a horse in Pic- 
tfldilty, he travelled' to Oxfor/i, where he slept ; and 
the next day returning towards London, he stopped 
ir gentleman'^ named Gammon, near Nettlebed, and 
foifbed him of bis watch and money. Dai king 
Mtm turned back, but the gentleman proceeded to- 
ward* 
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wards town» having first stopped at an iinit and 
left a description of the highwayman. Mr. Gam« 
men had not been gone more than two bourSf-whea 
Darking called at the same inn, and gave the iand» 
lord two letters directed to women in London, saf« 
ing, that he should liot go to town for two or three 
days, and begging that the letters might befor« 
warded. From the description that Mr. Qamrnon 
had given, the landlord concluded that Darking was 
the robber, but as he carried pistols he did not 
choose to secure him ; he was no sooner departed^ 
than the landlord enclosed the letters in a cover* 
and sent them to London by the post, directed to 
Mr. Gammon. These letters, giving a knowledge 
€ff Darking^s lodgings, Mr. Gammon applied to 
Sir John Fielding, in consequence of which, propec 
measures were taken for the apprehension of Dark* 
ing, who was found in bed, some days afterwards^ 
with a woman of the town. He made an attempt 
to escape out of the window, but was soon secured^ 
and lodged in Newgate. On the approach of the 
assizes, be was removed to Oxford by a writ of Ha» 
beas Corpus, and being tried before Baron Adams, 
was convicted on the clearest evidence. When he 
was brought to the bar to receive sentence of death, 
he besought the clemency of the judges petitioning 
to be transported for life j in answer to thi;» petition, 
his lordship addresEcd him as follows : 

** Young Man, . • ; 
" You have been ;irraigned upon an indictment 
for a robbery on the King's highway, and have been 
found g^iltv^ after a fair arid candid trial. From 
your youth you might have expected to have lived 
ipany years; aud» from your education^ iO«ghtha?e 
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been aeomfort to your frtehds and relations, as 
well as a service to year country ; but your engag- 
ing in ricioQs and immoral courses hath at last 
brought you to thir untimely end. A day of this 
«>rt you could not but have expected, and it hath 
wm overtaken you. Happy would it have been 
fyt you, that your former deliverance, fn such a 
situation as this, bad been a memento to you to 
Have altered your conduct. I hope your present 
^cumstances will have a better effect upon you, 
and induce yon to repentance. Make proper use* 
ef tbc time you have to live, in endeavouring to 
ptake your peace with God, for you will soon be in 
another world ; yonr application to me for mercy 
is quite in vain : it is not in my power to grant it { 
from the King alone it is to be expected $ of yvhich^ 
however, I can give you but little, very little 
hope." 

Before hfe execution he drank freely, and fre- 
quently entertained himself with reading the Beg» 
gar's Ofera, At the gaOoWs his behaviour was 
^uaHy unbecoming : he fitted the halter to hisneckf 
and |fhrew himseW off with rcmarkible resolu- 
^. lion. Ke suffered at Oxford, on the i6th of Aprils 

• DARWELL, . See Page, Wm. 

DAVfS, CAPTAIN. See Cox, Wm. 

DAY, ALEXANDER, (sharper,) havinij 
pretended to be a man of fortune, assumed the title 
t>f Marn^aduke Davenport, Esq. and taking a largt 
houee in Queen's Square, asserted, that he possessed 
a capital estate in the north of England. He had a 
footman, #ho seems to have been an accompHcii 
with him. This man he sent to a livery-stable, t^ 
tfnquife the price of a ^air of horses, which h6 

himself 
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hionself afterward« agreed to purchase, land- thca 
desired the stable-keeper to recommend him a coach* 
niati, a man rather Jiisty, as lie had a suit of Hverf 
clothes of a large size by, him. The man was ac- 
cordingly recommended, but when the. livery was 
tried on, Day observed, that as they did not fithiin« 
he would send into the country for his own coach« 
man J but this objection was obviated by the foot- 
man, who saying that the clothes would fit with a 
small alterarion, the squire consented to hire the> 
man. When the stable-keeper saw the -coachmaa 
be had jecomtT\end>-d, he euqnired to what places 
be had driven his new master, and being informed» 
to the duke of Montague'>,- and other persons of 
rask, he seemed satisfied ; though he had ,begua 
to form ideas unfavourable to his new customer. 
Having kept his coach and horses something more 
than a v\'eeK, he gave orders to be" driven to a coffee* 
house in Red-Lion*Square, where he drank half a 
pint of wine at the bar, and asked if some gentle* 
men were come, whom he expected to supper. Be- 
ing answered in the negative, he went out at the 
back-door, without paying for his wine, and said 
{)e would return in a few minutes. The coachmaa 
wa,ited a long time, but his master not coming 
featk, he drove to the stable-keeper's, who seemed 
glad to have recovered his property out of his dan- 
gerous hands. . It seems that Day made i>o small 
|i^ pf this coach while it was in his possession. 
He d^'ove to the shop of a iace-mercbant, natned 
iOravestock, and asked for some Spanish point j 
but the dealer having none pf that juind by him, the 
squire ordered fifty-five poiiiids worth ofgpld-lacea 
to be sent to his hpuse in Queen's square. Whei^. 
Qravestock's servant carried the lace^ Day desired 
hm to (ell his master to paU, a^ h^ vva&^p. want of 
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- lace for some rich liveries, but he must speak with 
bis taylor before he could ascertain the qu^tity 
wanted. Mr. Gravestock attended his new custo- 
mer, who gave him so Targe an order for lace, that 
if he had executed it, he must have been a very con- 
siderable loser, and the squlre^s liveries would have 
been gayer than those of any nobleman in London ; 
however, on the following day, he carried some lace 
' of the sort he had left before, nor did he forget fo 
take his bill with him, but the person who should 
have paid it was decamped. He also went to the 
house of Mr. Markham, a goldsmith, and ordered a 
gold equipage worth fifty p6unds. Markham car- 
ried home the equipage, ' and had the honour to 
drink tea with the supposed Mr. Davenport, who 
ordered other curious articles, and among the rest a 
chain of gold for his squirrel. Mr.' Markham ob- 
serving- that the squirrel wore a silver chain, which 
he had sold to a lady not long before, began to sus- 
pect his new customer, and waiting on the lady, en- 
quired if she knew Marmaduke Davenport, Esq.-*— 
She answered in the negative, on which Maikham 
mentioned the circumstance that had arisen, and 
described the person of the defrriuder. The lady 
now recollected him, and said that his name was 
Alexander Day, and that he had cheated her of 
property to a considerable amount. In consequence 
of this information, Markham arrested the sharper, 
and recovcied his property. On another occasion, 
Day went in his carriage to the shop of a linen-dra> 
per, named Schrimshaw, agreed for linen to the 
amount of forty- eight pounds, and ordered a large 
quantity to be sent to bi^ house on. the following , 
day, when he would pay for the whole. The first 
parcel was delivered, . but the purchaser was de- 
camped when the lin4n-draper Came with the 

second 
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second. After this he went to the shop of a tea* 
dealer* named Kendrick, and ordered tea to the 
amount of twenty-six pounds. The tea was sent 
in, and the pro^>rietor called for payment, wheii 
Day gave him orders for a fartl^er quantity, which 
he pretended to have forgot before, and told hiin 
to call the next morning, when he should be paid 
for it by the steward. The honest tea-dealer called 
the next day, but neither the squire nor the steward 
were to be found. His next adventure was con- 
trived to defraud Mr> Hincbcliff, a silk-mercer* 
Day going to his shop in his absence, left word for 
him to call at his house to^ receive a large order. 
The mercer went, and saw a carriage at the door, 
and being told that the squire had company, he 
waited a short time, during which the servants took 
care to inform him, that Mr. Davenport was the 
son of a baronet of Yorkshire, and possessed a large 
fortune in that county. When he saw the sup* 
posed Mr. Davenport, he was told that he wanted 
some valuable silks, and wished that a quantity 
might be sent, for him to select such as he approveo* 
Mr. Hinchcliffe said, that the achoice would be 
much beker made by fixing on the patterns at hU 
shop. Hereupon Day took the mercer in his coacH, 
and on their way he talked of his father. Sir Mar- 
maduke, and of other people of rank, and said he 
^ was on the point of oiarriage with the daughter of 
Counsellor Ward, and as he should be under a ne- 
cessity of furnishing a house in London, he should 
want mercery goods to a large amount. When 
they came to the mercer''s shop. Day selected as 
many damasks, &c. for bed-furnituje and hang- 
ings, as were worth a thousand ppiimls. It looks 
as if Hinchcliffe had now some suspicion, for lie 
told hiiu that the ladies were best judges of such 
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articles, and asked if he had not a lady of his ac- 
qualntauce whom he couki consult* He readily an- 
swered he had, and mentioned a Lady Davenport at 
his relation, sayingi ** send the silks to my house^ 
and I will take her opinion of them.** Mr. Hinch- 
clifFe said, he would send them, and permitted him 
to take with him two pieces of brocade, worth 
about thirty pounds ; but desirous to know more 
of his customer before he trusted him with the whole 
property, he went to Counsellor Ward, and found 
that his daughter was already married to a gentle- 
man of the name of Davenport. Hereupon the 
mercer went to the house of the supposed squire* 
but he was gone oflf'with what property he had ob- 
tained. It was likewise discovered, that Day hav- 
ing casually met, at a coffee-house, the Mr. Da- 
venport, who had married the daughter of Coun* 
sellor Ward, had prevailed on him to call him 
cousin, on the pretence that they must be related, 
because, as he alledged, their coats of arms were 
the same* After a course of fraud. Day was taken 
into custody, in the month of May, 1723, on sus* 
picion of . his having robbed the mail i but it 
proved that he was not the man: however, there 
were six^ indictments brought against him for the 
defrauds. In his defence he pleaded, that his in« 
tention was to have paid for the goods^ he had pur- 
chased on credit $ and he asserted, that he possessed 
an -estate in the county of Durham, which he had 
mortgaged for iiool. but no credit was given to 
his allegations. After a fair triail he was convicted, 
and sentenced to suffer two years imprisonment in 
Kewgate, to^and twice in the pillory, to pay a 
fine of two hl%klred pounds, and to give secupity 
for his good behaviour for two years after the term 
of bi& impdsoniDent should be expired* < 
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DESPARD, EDWARi) MARCfUS, (rilAf- 
TOR,) was horn in 175b or 1751, and descended 
from a very ancient and respectable family in the, 
Queen's County, in Ireland. He was the youngest 
of six brothers, all of whom, except the eldest, 
had served either in the army or navy. In 1766, 
be entered the army as an ensign in the fih regt. j 
in the same regiment he served as a lieutenant, and 
in the 79th he served successively as lieutenant, 
quarter-master, captain-lieutenant, and captain.-^ 
From his superior officers he received many marks 
of approbation, particularly from Gen. Calcraft of 
the 50th, Gen. Meadows, and the Duke of North- 
timberland. He had been- for the last 20 years dj- 
tached from any particular corps, and entrusted 
with important offices* In 1779 he was appointed 
chief engineer to the St. Juan expedition, and con* 
ducted himself so as to obtain distingui^ed atten- 
tion and praise from Capf. Poison, who command- 
ed on that occasion. He also received the thanks 
of the council and assembly oF the island of Jamai- 
ca, for the construction of public works there, and 
ivas, in consequence of these services, appointed by 
the governor of Jamaica to be commander in chief 
of the island of Rattan and its dependencies, and 
of the troops there, and to rank as lieu t.* colonel 
and field -engineer, and commanded a$ such on the 
Spanish main, in Rattan, and on the Musquito 
shore and Bay of Honduras. After this, at Cape 
Gracias a Dios he put himself at the head of the 
inhabitants, who voluntarily solicited him to take 
the command, and re- took from the Spaniards 
Black River, the principal settlement of the coast. 
For this service he received the thanks of the go- 
vernor, council, and assembly of Jamaica, and of 
the king himself* In 17S3 b« yvas promoted to 
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the rank of colonel. In 1784 he was appointed 
first commissioner for settling and receiving the ter- 
ritory ceded to Britain by the sixth article of the 
definitive treaty of peace with Spain in 1783. He 
as a colonel so well discharged bis duty, that he 
was appointed superlntendant of his majesty's af- 
fairs on the coast of Honduras, which ofhce be 
held much to the advantajg^e of the crown of Eng- 
land, for he obtained irom that of Sp^in somp 
very important privileges. The clashing interests, 
however, of the inhabitants of this coast, produc- 
ed much discontent, and the colonel was by a party 
ot them accused of vaiious misdemeanore to his 
majesty's ministers. He now came homi?, and de- 
manded that -his conduct should be investigated i 
but was, after two years constant attendance on a^ll 
the departments of government, at last told by mi- 
nisters, that there was no charge against hjm wor- 
thy of investigation ; that his majesty had thought 
proper to abolish the; oitice of superintendant at 
Honduras, otherwise he should have been reinstate 
ed in it* But he was then, and on every pccasioji, 
assured that his services should not be forgotten, 
but in due t>me meet their reward. He and ten 
associates being indicted for high treason, Feb, 7, 
1803, after the preliminary business of choosing the 
jury was sctrl^, the bill of indictmentf which 
consisted; of tliree counts, was thtn read, T^ie 
pro&ecution was- opened by the attorney: general, 
who in a very elo^u^nt and impartial manner laid 
before the jvry the whole of the charges. " The 
eleven prisoners, including Despard,. formed a so- 
tiety at the Oakicv Arms, in the parish of St. 
Mary, Lambeth. The most active members were 
^ranipis and Wood, and. their drift wa^ to overtyf" 
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the groTemment. His majesty luiTing intcndrd td 
meet his parliament a week earlier than he actually 
did (on the i6th of January, instead 6f the isd)^ 
they designed on that day to carry into effect their 
plan, by laying restraint upon the king^s person^ 
and destroying him. They frrqiYently attempted 
to seduce soldiess into the association, in woich 
they sometimes succeifded, and sometimes failed*— 
Francis administered unlawful oaths to those that 
yiekied, and> among others, to Blades and Wind* 
8or, giving them at the same time two or 
three copies of the oath, that they might be 
tnabled to make proselytes in their turn. 'Windsor - 
soon after becoming dissatisfied, gavc^informatiott 
of the conspiracy to a Mr. Bonos, and shewed him 
a copy of the oath. This gentleman advised hidi 
to continue a ntember of the association, that he 
might learn whether there were any persons of cen« 
sequence engaged in it. On the Friday before the 
Intended assassination of his majesty, a meeting 
todk place, when Broughton prevailed upon twor 
of the associates to go to the Flying Horse, New- 
ington, where they would meet with a nice moM^ 
which nici man^ as her stiled him, was the prisoner^ 
Despard.** .The first witlfiess veas John Stratford, 
derk to the magistrates of Union-hall, who appre* 
bended Col. Despard at the Oakley Arms. There 
were about thirty persons in the room^ and they 
were all» except the colonel, of the lowest class, 
and very meanly dressed. The printed papers found 
in the i*oom ^ere then produced and read, consist- 
ing of the form of the oath, &c. This witnesses's 
evidence was corroborated by, the depoMtionsof 
other constables who had accompanied him. Thb. 
'Windsor, the diief witness^ declared^ the manner 
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to stize iipon> and destroy the sacred persons.' of^ 
our august and revered aovertfign^ and the illustri^ 
ous branches of his royal hottWi which some of you^ 
by the most solemn bond of yoor oath of allegianee# 
were pledged, and all of you* as his Miijesty*s sub* 
jects, were indispensably bound, by your duty, t6 
defend $ to overthrow that constitution, its esta«' 
bliflhed freedom, and boasted usages, which have so 
long maintained among os, that just and rational 
equality of rights, and security of property^ which 
have been for so many ages the envy and admiral* 
tion of the word : and to erect upon its ruins a 
wild system of anarchy and bloodshed » having for 
its object the subversion of all property, and tho 
massacre of ks proprietors ; the annihilation of aH 
l^itiniate auvhorky and esiablished order— for such 
must be the import of-that promtst^held out by the 
ieaders of this atrocious conspiracy, of ample pro- 
vision for the families of ** those heroes whb ^ouMI 
fall in the struggle.** The more effectually to cnu 
sure success in those evil machinations^ and tO en- 
courage those who were to be 6edoecd to their suph 
port, endeavours have been mad& by yon and yonir 
accomplices so seduce from their allegfiance to their 
sovereign, the soldiers of his Maj^esty— -endeavours 
which, though they appear to have been in too 
many instanees successful, yet I hope falsely said 
to be in that extent stated in evidence. Equally 
false, I hope, has been another as^ertion^^ that two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of this Country were ready 
fof a change, and prepared to support and adopt 
such measures as were likely to be most efFectual 
for obtaining it-^a change, by which no less was 
contemplated than the subversion Of all the sources 
of la VT>- order, and pablk justice^ and the sabsti- 
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tutiofl of ma^sacne» anarchy, and all their dirt f f« 
iPects. It has, however, pleased that Divine Pro* 
vidence, . which has mercifully watched over the 
, safety of this nation^ to defeat your wicked and 
abomiinahle purpose, by arretiing your projects in 
their dark and'dangrroua progress, and thus avert** 
ing that danger which your machinations had sus* 
pended over our heads ) and by your timely detec« 
don, seisure, and submittal to public justice, to 
afford time for the many thousands of his majesty *s 
innocent and loyal subjects^ the intended victims 
of your atrocious and sanguinary purpose, to e9^ 
cape that danger which so recently menaced them^ 
and which, I trust, is not yet become too formi- 
dable for utter defeat. Happily fpr the families 
and the persons' of thousands of your wicked and 
deluded accomplices, your detection has in time, I 
iiope, served to avert the cals^mities in which they 
^ould have inevitably involved themselves, asweU 
as their innocent fellow-ciuzens# Tiie vigilanoe of 
that goven)meut, aoceasingly directed. to the pubr 
lie security, was not to be eluded by the dark and 
ipysterious secrecy under which you endeavoured 
to mask your wicked designs* Your very endea- 
vours to propagate and pmmote your projects have 
been the sources of your defeat i and thus it has 
happened, that when you imagined your vile p'ur- 

foses to be nearest their completion, they have 
een fortunately discovered by the very, means 
through which you in,tended to put them in execu- 
jtion : and thus the intended victims who were on 
the eve of being involved in all the horrors of your 
projects, have fresh cause to acknowledge with 
gratitude the goodness of that all-priovideat Godi 
^ho has thus timely* and 1 hope lor ever, put a 
f ^ » stop 



stop to jrour diabolical plans. As to fou, deluded 
victims of a desperate and abandoned conspiracy, 
before I conclude the awful task which remains for 
me to perforra, I wish to say a few wofds to you 
on the enormity of those crimes which have brought 
you to your present melancholy and ignominious 
situation. And first, you Edward Marcus Des« 
pard, in whom the dignified pride of birth, the 
advantages of a liberal education, and the habits 
of intercourse in that rank in which your conduct 
was once so highly honourable, and from whom 
the testimony borne of your former conduct by the 
honourable companions of your earlier pursuits, 
adduced in this court as witnesses for your charac- 
ter, should have induced us to expect widely dif- 
ferent conduct and principles. Hi^w grossly have 
you misapplied and abused the talents and oppor- 
tunities which you enjoyed for honourable distinc- 
tion in society ! and how have you dej^raded your- 
self to the association of those unfortunate and 
wretched companions, by whom you are now sur-*, 
rounded, in whose ignominious fate you sojustly 
share, but who are the unhappy victims of^^your 
seductive persuasion and example. 1 do not wish^ 
at this awful moment, to urge any thing to you 
and the degrading companions by whom you are 
surrounded, to sharpen the bitterness of your feel- 
ings under the ignominy of your fate, but I would 
most earnestly and sincerely wish to impress your 
mind, duiing the short period of your remaining 
Hfe, with a due sense of your awful situation, and 
of the criminal conduct which has involved you in 
your present ignominious fate : I would earnestly 
entreat you zealously to endeavour to, subdue the 
callous insensibility of hekrC, of which, in an ill<- 
fated moment^ you have boasted^ and regain that 
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nnative affection oC the mind, which may prepare 
^our soul for that salvation, which, by the innnito 
mercy of God, I beseech of that God you may 
obtain. And as to you, other unhappy prisoners, 
the wretched victims of his seduction an<ll exam* 
pie, to what a dreadful and ignominious fare have 

Sou brought yourselves, and what sorrow and af- 
iction have been entailed upon your wretched fa* 
milies, by the atrocity of your crimes, and your 
purposed and sanguinary attempts to subvert that 
liappy constitution and government, under the 
mild protection of which you might still have con- 
tinued to pursue industrious avocations, and enjoy 
with comfort the fruits of your honest and peace- 
ful labours) anfi the unexampled mildness and mer* 
ciful tendency of whose laws you have this day ex- 
perienced in a long, a patient, a fair, and most 
impartial trial, before that respectable and disceni- 
iug jury, who have convicted you on the most 
vucontroverted evidence of your guilt. May the 
;iwful and impressive example of yoiit untimely 
fate prove a warning to your wicked associates and 
accomplices in every quarter of this realm, and in- 
duce them to abandon those machinations which 
have brought you to this disgraceful catastrophe \ 
May they learn to avoid your fate by cultivating 
the blessings of that constitution which you have 
calumniated and endeavoured to subvert, and by 
pursuing their honest and* industrious avocations^ 
and avoiding political cabals and seditious conspi- 
racies, avoid also those dreadful coasequences in 
which they diemselves would most probably be a* 
mongst the first victims. The same earnest advice 
I have just given your unfortunate leader and se- 
ducer, I now olFer to you, which is, to make the 
iHfSt ^sa of the short period of life now remaining, 
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to make your peace with an ofFended God for your 
crimes, and seek mercy in another life, which th« 
interest of your fellow-creatures will not suffer to 
be extended to^you here ! The only thing remain- 
ing for me is the painful task of f^'^nouncing a- 
'gamst youy and each ofyoa, the awful sentence 
which the law denounces against your crime, which 
isy that you and each of you (here, his lordship 
named the prisoners Severally) be taken to the 
place from whence you came, and from thence you 
are to be drawn on hurdles to the place of execu- 
tion, where you are to be hanged by the neck, but 
not until you are dead, for while yoii are still liv- 
ing your bodies are to be taken down, your bowels 
torn out and burnt before your faces ; your heads 
are to be then cut off, and your bodies divided 
each inta four quarters, and your heads and quar- 
ters to be then at the king*s disposal ^ and may the 
Almighty God have mercy on your souls !*' 

On Saturday afternoon, Feb. 19,' i So 3, was re 
ceived the information that the warrant for execu* 
tion, to take place on the following Monday, was 
made out- It was sent to the keeper of the New 
Goal in the Borough at six o* clock on Saturday 
evening, and included the names of Col. Despardt 
Tho. Sroughton, John Francis, Arthur Graham^ 
Job'n Macnamara, Jcj^n Wood, and Jamed' Sedg* 
wick- Wratten ; the three other prisoners, New- 
man, Tyndai, and Lander, recommended by the 
jury to mercy, having been respited. As soon as 
the warrant for execution was received, it was 
communicated to the unhappy persons by the keep- 
er of the prison, Mr. Ives, with as much tender- 
ness and humanity as the awful nature of the case 
required. We believe it was expected by all— by 
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all It was received with resignation and fortitude. 
Col. Despard observed, upon its being communi- 
cated to him, that the time was short ; yet he had 
not had> from the firsts any strong expectation that 
the recommendation of the jury would be effectual. 
The mediation of Lord Nelson, and a petition to 
the Crown^ were tried, but Col. Despard was con- 
vinced, according to report, that they would be 
unavailing. From the moment of his conviction^ 
he had begun to prepare himself for that last mo- 
ment that was to close all sublunary scenes upon 
him for ever ! During the whole of the interval 
between the period of the passing and the execut- 
ing his sentence, he behaved with composure.—* 
^uch of his time was employed in writing, some 
In reading, and the greater part with his wife, Mrs* 
Despard. Soon after the warrant was received,, all 
t)apers, and every thing he possessed, were imme- 
diately taken from the colonel. He was strictly 
searched, to discover whether he had any knife or 
means of self-destruction concealed about him, and 
every thing that was thought might enable him to 
put an end to his existence, was conveyed out of 
his ittach. There is no reason to suppose he had 
the slightest design of committing suicide $ but 
these are the usual and necessary precautionary 
measures. Mrs. Despard was greatly affected when 
she first heard his fate was sealed, but afterwards 
recovered her fortitude. Accompanied by another 
lady, she had a last interview with him on the Sun- 
day preceding his execution, about three o'clock*- 
The lady wept bitterly, but first Mrs. Despard, and 
then the colonel, reproached her with her weak- 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Despard bore up with great 
fjv^ <?f ss, even in parting ; and when she got into 
? .b| as it drove off she waved her handker- 
chief 
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chief oQt of the wmdovr. The other prisoners bore 
their fate with equal hardihood, but conducted 
themselves with less solemnity than the colonel.-— 
Their wives, &c. were allowed t^ take a farewell ^ 
of them on the same day, and the scene wis 
truly distressing! Five of these men attended on 
Sunday moniing, a chapel within the goal, used for 
its inhabitants only. Macnamara, beihg a Roman 
Catholic, did not attend ; neither did the colonel^ 
who had constantly refused the assistance of a cler- 
gyman. At day-light on Sunday morning, the 
drop, scaffold, and gallows, on which they were 
$o be executed, were erected on the top of the 
i;oa]. The erection of the apparatus of death 
gave' full information of the approaching events 
and great crowds contintied to arrive and retire^ 
viewing the place the whole day. All the Bow- 
fltreet patrole, and many other peace-officers were 
on duty all day and night, and the military near 
London were drawn up close to it. Mrs. Despard^ 
after having taken leave of her hysband at three 
in the afternoon, came again about five o*clock ^ 
but it was thought adviseable to spare the colonel 
the pangs of a second parting, and she was tiiere- 
fore not admitted into the prison. She evinced 
0ome indignation at the refusal, and expressed a 
strong opinion with respect to the cause f^r which 
her husband was to suffer. After Mrs. D. had left 
the colonel, at three o*clock, he walked up and 
down his cell for some time, seemingly more agi« 
tated than he had been at the period of taking 
leave of his wife. Between six and seven in the 
evening he threw himself on the bed, and fell int6 
a short sfeep. At eight o'clock he awoke, and 
addressed one of the officers of the prison, who was 
with him^ in these words t-«« Mc-^they shall re- 
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ceirc no information from me^— no, not for aU the 
gifts, the gold, and jewels in the possession of the 
crown r* He then composed himself, andwemain- 
ed. silent. These expressions might induce some to 
suppose that endeavours had been made to prevail 
upon him to make distclosures* Whether this was 
the case or not, we are not able to say. Sir Rich- 
ard Ford was at the prison on Sunday, and we be- 
lieve saw the colonel and all the other prisoners-^ 
l)ut we have not heard that his visit had for its ob« 
ject to induce them to make any confessions. In 
the course of the evening, the colonel was visited 
by his solicitor, who came to ask him where he 
ifvibhed to be buried ? He was silent for some mi* 
nutes — and at length replied, he believed several 
of his countrymen were burifed at Pancras-4ie 
therefore desired to be buried there. When Mr. 
Ives went to communicate the warrant for execu- 
tion to two of the prisoners. Wood and Graham^ 
they said, they wished to have some conversation 
with him. On Sunday evening he went to thero^ 
attended by the clergyman, Mr. Winkworth.— 
Gr^iham then entered into a long conversation with 
him, upon the motives of the meeting at the pub- 
lic house where they were apprehended ^ but we do 
not learn that he threw any new light upon the sub^ 
ject, or made any discoveries of importance.-— 
Macnamara spent the whole of the night in prayer* 
The Roman Catholic priest left him at a late hour 
of the night, and came again early in the morn- 
ing. Graham, Wratten, and another (Wood we 
believe) were the greater part of the night engaged 
In a similar manner. They were dissenters.<>w 
Broughton and Fiancis were protectants. Col. 
Pospard slept from three to half past four ; the re- 
imlnd^t of the night he passed in walking vp and 
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. dovrn his cel]« The rest of the prisoners slept about 
two hours. All the arrangeiiientjft||r the execu« 
tion were settled on Sunday by Sir^Bt. Fdrd, and 
the sheriffs of Surrey^ with the government and 
the magistrates. Sir Rfchard slept ^hat night at a 
Mr. Smith's, in order to be near the prison. At 
four o''clock the following morning, Monday, Fr« 
bruary ii, the drum beat at the Horse-guards, as 
a signal for the cavalry to assemble. We under- 
stand that four regiments were on duty. Two 
troops of horse were stationed at the Obelisk; 
others patroled the roads from the Obelisk to the 
Elephant and Castle, and down the Borough road. 
The military occupied their station as soon as it 
was day-light. It was not till past five o'clock that 
persons beg^n to pour in any numbers along the 
Westminster and city roads to Horsemongerlane. 
At half past six the pnson-bell rang, the signal for 
unlocking the cells. Mr. Wink worth, the clergy- 
man, and Mr. Griffith, the Roman Catholic priest 
'(the same gentleman who attended Quigley when 
he was executed), came to the prison, and were 
immediately admitted to the prisoners. At seven 
o'clock five of them, Broughton, Francis, Gra* 
ham. Wood, and Wratten, went into the chapel* 
They attended to the prayers with great earnest- 
ness, but at the same time without seeming to lose 
th^t firmness they had displayed since 'their trial. 
Before they received the sacrament, four of them, 
confessed they had done wrong, but not to the ex- 
tent charged against them by the evidence. The 
fifth, Graham, said he was innocent of the charges 
brought against him, but had attended two meet- 
ings, the second at the instigation of Francis. It 
was Emblyi), he added, who called ou him to go 
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to the meeting, by Franci%*s desire. For some time 
the clergyman refused to administer the «acrannlinit 
to Francis, becau^ he persisted in declaring he had 
been guilty of no crime. The clergyman said to 
him, *• You admit you attended meetings ?" He 
replied, ** Yes." ** You knew they were for the 
purpo!-e of overturning the constitution and go- 
vernment of the country. I by no means wish you 
to enter into particulars. I only wish you to ac- 
knowledge generally/* Francis then smiled (it 
seemed to be the natural character of his counte- 
nance), and answered, *' I admit I have done 
wrong in attending those nieetings.'* The cler- 
gyman then asked each of them " how^hey found 
themselves?** Francis, Wood, Broughton, and 
Wratten said, " they were never happier in their 
lives.** Graham remained silent. The sacrament 
was then administered to them. The service in the 
chapel lasted three quarters of an hour^ Before it 
was over Colonel Despard and Macnamara were 
brought down from tlfeir cells $ their irons were 
knocked off, and their arms and hands bound with 
ropes. Despard walked up and down before the 
chapel door, but did not enter the chapel. Mac- 
namara walked about in earnest conversation with 
the Roman Cs^tholic priest, and with a book in hig 
hand. Whilst Despard was at the chapel door, 
the sheriff (Pepper) addressed himself very hu-- 
manely to him, and asked him if he could render 
him any 'service. The colonel thanked him, and 
replied that he could not. The sheriff added some- 
thing in a low tone of voice, which, it is suppos- 
ed, related to Mrs. Despard. Whilst the clergy- 
man was gone out of the chapel to prepare for the 
•wramenty the five prisoners in the chapel rose, on 
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learing the coloners irons being knocked oft. The 
executioner then tied their arms and hands in the 
same manner as he had before bound the colonel 
and Macnamara. Notice was then given to the 
sheriff that they were ready. The colonel^ who 
stood the first, retired behind, and motioned ta 
Francis (who was making way for him) to go be* 
fore him. It is the J>ody of a small cart, on which 
two trusses of clean straw are laid : it was drawn 
by two horses. The procession moved in the foK 
lowing order : 

The Sheriff of Surrey, 
The Clergyman in his gown, 
Mr. Ives^ the Keeper, with a white wand^ 
High Constable, 
Other Constables, 
The Executioner with a drawn sword* 
Macnamara and Graham were first put into the 
hurdle, and drawn to thf lodge, where the inner 
gates were opened, and they were conveyed to the 
etair-case that leads up to the scaffold. The hur- 
dle then returned, and brought 

Broughton and Wratten^ 

then 

Wood and Francis. 

Last of all, Col. Despard was put in it alone. 

Macnamara seemed intent upon the book in his 
hand. Graham remained silent. Broughton jumped 
into the hurdle, smiled, and looked up to the scaf- 
fold. Wood and Francis both smiled, and they all 
surveyed the awful scene, with much composure. 
l>espard shook h^nds with a gentleman, as he got 
into the bardie, apd looked up to the scaffold with 
a smile. As sopn at they had all been conveyed 
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in the hurdle to the staiKrase that leads to the scaf- 
foidy ^ey were escorted up one by one— the she- 
riff, Sir R. Ford, the clergymany Mr. Winkworth, 
and the Roman Catholic clergyman, Mr. Griffith, 
preceding them. Seven coffins, or shells, which had 
been previously placed In a room under the' scaf- 
fold, were brought up and placed on the platformt 
on which the drop wa^ erected. A bag of saw- 
dust, to catch the blood when the heads were se- 
vered from their bodies, was placed beside them.-* 
The blocks was near the scaffold. There were about 
loo spectators on the platform* The greatest or- 
der and silence were observed. As soon as the 
prisoners were placed on the hurdle» St. George*s 
bell tolled for some time. It was about half past 
eight when the prisoners were brought up to the 
scaffold one by one. As soon as the cord was fast- 
ened round the neck of one, the second was brought 
up, and so on till the cords were fastened round 
the necks of all the seven. Macnamara was first 
brought up i he still held a book in his hand $ and 
when the cord was placed round bis neck, he ex- 
claimed, with the greatest devotion, ^* Lord Jesus 
have .mercy upon me! Oh, Lord, look down with 
pity upon me I'* Graham came second $ he look- 
ed pale and ghastly, but spoke not. Wratten was 
the third : he ascended the scaffold with much firm- 
ness. Broughton, the fourth, smiled as he ran up 
the scaffold stairs, but as soon as the rope was fast* 
cned round his neck, he turned pale, and smiled no 
more. He joined in prayer with much earnestness. 
Wood was the fifth — ^Francis the sixth. Francis 
ascended the scaffold with a composure, which he 
preserved to the last. Wood and Broughton were 
equaHy composed. Of all of them, Francis was 
the best lookin.g^talJj handsomcy and well made. 
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He and Wood were dressed in soIdiePs uniform i 
the rest were in coloured clothes; Colonel Des* 
pard was brought up the last, dressed in boots, a 
dsLrk brown great coat, his hair unpowdered $ he 
ascended the scaffold with great firmness, and his 
countenance underwent not the slightest change 
while . the awful ceremony of fastening the rope 
round his neck, and placing the cap on his head> 
was performing: 'he looked at the multitude assem- 
bled with perfect calmness. The clergyman, who 
ascended the scaffold after the prisoners were tied 
up, spoke to htm a few words as he passed. The 
colonel bowed, apd thanked him. The ceremony 
of fasttoing the prisoners being finished, the colo» 
nel advanced as near as he could to the edge of the 
scaffold, and made the following speech to the 
multitude :— 

*' Fellow Citizens^ ' 
** I come here as you see, after having served 
my country — faithfully, honourably, and usefully 
served it, for thirty years and upwards, to suffer 
ideath upon a scaffold for a crime of which I pro- 
test I am not guilty. I solemnly declare that I am 
no more guilty^of it than any of you who may be 
now hearing me : But though his majesty*s mini* 
sters know as well as I do that I am not guilty, 
yet they avail themselves of a legal pretext to de- 
stroy a man, because he has been a friend to truth, 
to liberty, and justice,— "[There was a con$i« 
derable huiza from part of the populace the near- 
est to him, but who, from the height of the scaf- 
fold from the ground, could not, fbr a certainty, 
distinctly hear what was said. The colonel pro- 
ceeded]——'* because he has been a friend to the 
poor and distressed* But, citizens, I hope and 
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trusty natwithstanditig my fate, and the fate of 
those who no doubt will soon follow roe, that the 
principles of freedom^ of humanity « and of jus- 
tice, will finally triumph orer falsbood, tyranny, 
and delusion, and every principle hostile to the in- 
teresta of the human race. And now, having said 
this, 1 have little more to add— —"[The colonel's 
voice seemed to falter a little here— he paused a 
moment, as if he had meant to say something 
jnore> but had forgotten it,] He then concluded 
in the following manner : *' I have little more to 
add, except to wish you all health, happiness, and 
freedom^ which I have endeavoured, as far as was 
in my power, to procure for you* and for mankin4 
in general/* 

The colonel spoke in a fjrm and audible tone of 
voice : he left off sooner than was expected. There 
was no public expression either of approbation or 
disapprobation given when he had concluded his ad- 
dress. As soon as the colonel had ceased speak- 
ing, the clergyman prayed with five of the prison- 
ers. Machamara prayed earnestly with the clergy- 
man of his own persuasion. Despard surveyed the 
populace^ and made^ a diort answer, which was 
not distinctly heard, to some few words addressed 
to him by Francis, who was next him. The cler« 

fyman now shook hands with each of them. Col. 
)espsrd bowed> and seemed to thank him as he 
shook hands with him. The executioners pulled 
the caps over the faces of the unhappy persons, and 
descended the scaffold. Most of them exclaimed, 
f < Lord Jebus receive our souls I" The last and 
most dreadful part of the ceremony was now to be 
performed. The most awful silence prevailed^ and 
the thousands, present^ all with one accord, stood 
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Uncovered; At seven minutes before nine o'^clock 
the signal was given, the platform dropped, and 
they were all launched into eternity 1 i The colo- 
nel bad not one struggle: twice he opened and 
clenched his hands together convuluvely-^he stir^ 
red no more. Macnamara> Graham » Wood, and 
Wratten» were motionless after a few struggles^ 
Broughton and Francis struggled violently for some 
moments after all the rest were without motion. 
The executioner pulled their legs, to put an end to 
their pain more speedily. After hanging about 
half an hour till they were quite dead, they were 
cut down. Col. Pespard Was first cut down, hi9 
body placed upon saw-dust, and his head upon a 
block ; after his coat had been taken oflF, his head 
was severed from hb body by persons engaged on 
purpose to perform that ceremony. The executi- 
oner then took, the head by the hair, and carry in? 
it to the edge of the parapet on the right hand, 
held it up to the view of the populace, and exclaim- 
ed, *' This is the bead of a traitor, Edward Mar- 
cus Despard.** The same 4:eremony was perform'^ 
ed on the parapet at the left hand. There was 
some hooting and hissing when the ooloneKs head 
was exhibited. His remains were now put into the 
shell that had been jMrepared for them* The other 
prisoners were then cut down, theirheads ^vered 
from their bodies, and exhibited ^o the populace, 
with the same exclamation of, ** This is the head 
of another traitor^** The bodies were then put in* 
to their different sliells, and delivered to their 
friends for interment. The populace were struck 
with the appearance of Macnamara, who, on as- 
cending the scaffold, bowed. Many of them were 
acquainted nrith him* They j^itted the situation of , 
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his wife* to whom he had been married brat a short 
time. It was at first thought he was Col Despard; 
The crowd at the entrance of Horsemonger-lane 
Was immense s as the time of execution drew near^ 
the people from all parts came with such force as 
to bear down all opposition.' Those who had been 
in dry situations, were pushed into the middle of 
the road, where they stood almost up to the knees 
'in mud. Scverallost their shoes by the continual 
pushing and jostling. Many ^aintedi both men 
and wonien ^ of the Utter, however, there were 
but few. While the Jieads were' exhibiting, the 
populace took off their hats. - The execution was 
oyer by ten o^dock, and the populace soon after 
dispersed quietly. There was not the least tend- 
ency to riot or dbturbance. The precautions, how 
ever, taken by govemnvnt, were certainly proper* 
A Sky-rocket was sent to the keeper of the prison, 
to be let off, as a signal to the niilitary, in case of 
any disturbance* The body of Coi. Despard hav- 
ing Iain at Mount -row, opposite the Asylum, was 
taken away on the first of March, by his friends, 
with a hearse and three mourning coaches, and in- 
terred near 'the north door of St. Paul's CathedraU 
St. PauPs church-yanl. The crowd was greats 
but when the grave was covered in, the people im- 
mediately and quietly dispersed. The city marshal 
was present, lest there should be any disturbance 
on the ocpasion. 

DICKENSON, EMANUEL, (murderer,) 
was the son of an officer in the army, by whose early 
death hb mother was reduced to extreme indigence, 
and £«nanuel and his three sisters, thus unprotected, 
became depredators upon the public. The former 
was soon apprehended for stealing a gentleman*s bat 
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iroflB Ills lieady in the strand^ for which, being con^^ 
victcd, he received sentence of transportation j but 
through the intercession of a^ general officer, who 

^ pitied his mother, he was pardoned* He then be* 
came acquainted with Edward Bumworth, Wi]« 
liam Blewitt, Thomas Berr^y John Legee, and 
John Higgs. Bumworth was the son of a painter, 
in Moorfieidsy and served an apprenticeship to a 

^buckle-maker in Grub-street $ he distinguished 
biinself by cudgel-playing, at a place in Moorfields, 
which was called the Ring. He commenced pick- 
pocket, and then by a very natural mdation, pro^ 
ceeded to the commission of foot-pad robberies and 
liouse- breaking. In the exercise of his profession 
as a pick-pocket, he .frequented every public place 
in and near the city. He used to steal snuff- boxes^ 
watches, handkerchiefs, pocket-books, Sec* At 
length he was apprehended, and lodged in New 
Prison, from which he found means to escape, and 
renewed his former occupation, but with more cir« 
comspection, usually lounging about the fields near 
London during the day time, and returning to town 
at night i^ search of prey. He was a remarkable 
daring villain, and constantly carried pistols about 
him, to aid him to make a readier escape in case of 
detection. Going into a public-house in the Old 
Bailey, the landlord told him, that Quilt Arnold, 
cne of Jonathan Wildes men, who had. been seek- 
ing him some days, was then in the house. Here- 
upon Bumworth went backwards to a room where 
Arnold was sitting alone i and presenting a pistol, 

' upbraided him for endeavouring to injure his old 
acquaintance} Arnold having been a brother thief. 
Bumworth then called for a glass of brandy, and 
putting some gun-powder in it, compelled the other 
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to drink it oh liis knees and swear that tie would 
never seek for him in future. H« was once whip* 
ped at the cart's tail for a theft. William Blewitt* 
another of this gang» was the son of poor parents 
near Cripplegate, who apprenticed him to a per* 
f umer of gloves $ but before he liad served above 
three years of his time he associated with ill com* 
pany, and became pick-pocket and housebreaker. 
Having been apprehended and lodged in Newgate, 
he was tried for an ofFencey of which he was coa- 
victedy aiid sentenced to be tranNported for seven 
years; in consequence of which he was put On 
board a ship in the river, in company with several 
other felons. Some of these had procured saws and 
liles to be concealed in cakes, of gingerbread, and 
by means of these instruments they hoped to effect 
ilieir escape before the ship sailed to any distance. 
Blewit having discovered their intention, disclosed 
it to the captain of the vessel, who . seised the im- 
plements, and gave Blewitt his liberty, as a reward 
for the information. But he was no sooner at large, 
than he returned to his old practices, inconsequence 
of which he was apprehended, and committed to 
Newgate. At the following sessions he was in- 
dicted for returning from transportation: and 
being convicted, received sentence of death $ but 
he pleaded (he service he had done by preventmg 
the escape of the prisoners in the river : on which 
he was reprieved tiilthe return of the vessel from 
America ; when his allegations being found to be 
true, he was pardoned, on the condition of trans- 
porting himself.. This, iiowever, he neglected to 
do; but got into the company of Bumworth, 
Berry, Legee,' and Hicks, the three last having 
been thieves from their infancy. At this time there 
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was a g]ii*sbop kept in tht Mint, Southwark, by a 
■lan named Ball, whose character was similar to 
that of Jonathan Wild; Ball, who bad been him^ 
self a thief, threatened that be would cause Bum. 
worth to be taken into custody. The latter, bear^ 
iBg of this circamstanccy resQlved on the murder of 
Ball, and engaged his accomplices ^n the execution 
of the pian.^ FrcTious to this, while they were 
Mnking at Islington, fiurnwcMTth proposed to break 
^pen and rob the house of a magistrate in Clerken* 
welly who bad distinguished himself by his dilt* 
gOMx in causing thieTcs to be apprehended ; and 
this robbery was proposed more from motivet of 
vtvenge than of gain. They soon executed their 
design, and robbed the bouse of what they thought 
a large qnastity of plate, which they carried to Co^ 
penbagen*house, at that tkne a public-bouse of ill- 
fame^ but on examining the supposed treasure, thejr 
dtiscoTered that it was only brass covered with sil- 
very on which tbey threw it into the New River. 
The following day, while they yrere carousing, one 
^ their associates came and informed them that some 
peace-ofitcexsweie waiting for them in Chick-lane, 
a pkce they greatly frcijuented. Thus in»brmed> 
they kept in a body^ and concealed their plstok 
and cutlasses under their clothes. On the approach 
€ii evening tbey ventured towards London, and hav- 
ing got as far as Tummill-streety the keeper of 
Ckrkcnweli Bridewell happening to see them, cal- 
led to Burnworth, and said he wanted to speak 
with him. Burnworth heiiitated, but the other as- 
suring him that be intended no injury, and the 
thief being confident that bis associates would not 
desert him, swore he did not regard the keepery 
whom he advanced to meet with the pistol in his 
liandf the other rogtica waiting on the oppoute side 
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guarded hj three otker boats» in each of ^fiidi 
a corporal and several soldiers. In this manner they 
were conducted to Westminster, where they were 
examined by two magisbrates» whooommitted them 
to Newgate, to which ttiey were escorted by a party 
of the foot-guards. On sight of Bumworth they 
seemed to pity his situation,whiie he» in a hardjcned 
manner, expressed his happiness at their safe arrival 
from Holland « On the approadi of the ensuing 
assizes for the county of Surry, they were handcuffed y 
put into a waggon, and in this manner a party of 
dragoons conductoi them to Kingston. Their 
insM^nce Off leaving Newgate was unparalleled:-^ 
they told the spectators, that it would become then 
to treat gentlemen of their profession vnth re* 
spect, especially as they were going a journey $ 
they likewise said to the dragoons^ that they ex* 
pected to be protected from injury on the road $ 
and during their journey they behaved with great 
indifference, throwing money among the populace^ 
and diverting themselves by seeing them scramble 
for it. A boy bavinr picked up a halfpenny, one 
of a handful which Blewit had thrown among the 
people, told him that he would keep that halfpenny^ 
and have his name engraved on it, as sure as be 
wookl^be haneed at Kingston, on which Blewit 
gave him a shilling to pay the expense of ^^engrav- 
ing, and enjoined him to keep his promise, Whichy 
it is affirmed, the boy actually did. On their 
arrival at Kingston, they were put in the prison 
called the Stockhouse, where they were chained t^ 
the floor : and on the follopring day, bills of indict^ 
tnent being found against them, they were brought 
up for trial before Lord Chief Justice Raymond, 
and Judge Denton, but lome articles having been 
taken from Bumworth when he wis apprehended, 
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he refused to plead unless thn: w^re restored to 

him. The Judges made use or every argument to 

prevail on him to plead , but in vain $ in conse* 

quence of which sentence was passed that he should 

be pressed to death. Hereupon he was taken back 

to the Stockhousey where he bore the vyeight of one 

hundred) three quarters, and two pounds, on his 

breast. The High SheriiT, who attended him on 

this occasion, used every argument to prevail onhim 

to plead, to which he consented, after bearing the 

weight an hour and three minutes, during great 

part of which time he endeavoured to kill himselff 

by striking his head against the floor. Being 

broueht into court, he was tried, and convicted 

with bis companions. They were no sooner con* 

victed, than orders were given for their being 

chained to the floor $ but in this deplorable sitoa* 

tion they diverted themselves, by recounting some 

particulars of their robberies, to such persons wl^ose 

curiosity induced them to visit the gaol. Some 

people lyi&hed they would leave an account of their 

robberies, but Bui nworth said the particulars could 

not be contained in an hundred sheets of paper* 

On passing sentence, the Reverend Judge most 

earnestly entreated them to prepare for another 

world, as their time'in the present must necessarily 

be short. They begged that their friends might 

visit them ; and this being complied with, flies and 

saws were conveyed to them, to assist them in their 

escape. Their plan was to have mixed opium in 

wine to have made the keepers sleep ; and if this 

had taken place, they then proposed to have set Are 

to some piles of wood near the prison, and in other ' 

parts of the town, and to get a considerable dis^ 

tanCe during the conflagration! but the keepers 

having 
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having listened Co their ditooane, they were nHM« 
strictly guarded than before, and tlieir whole 
scheme rendered abortive. A short time before 
their execution Bum worth toU one of the keeper^ 
that ** If he did not see htm buried in a decent 
manner, he would meet him after death in a dark 
entry, and puU off hb nose/* When the day of 
execution arrived, the prisoners were put into a 
cart, and a company of toot soldiers escorted them 
to the fatal tree. On their way, Blewit saw a gen- 
tleman named Warwick, and having obtained per- 
mission to speak to him, most earnestly entreated 
his pardon tor having attempted to shoot him, in 
consequence of an information which Mr. War- 
wick had given against him. Dickenson and 
Blewit appeared more penitent than any of the rest. 
They wept bitterly at the place of execution, and 
said they hoped their untimely fate wouid teach 
young men to avoid such courses as had brought 
them to their fatal end. They suffered April 12, 
1726. After execution, their bodies were brought 
to th# new gaol in Southwark, to be fitted with 
chains. The bodies ofBurnworth and Blewit were 
suspended on a gibbet in Sc. George^s Fields, near 
where the muider was perpetrated. Lcgce and 
Higgsweie hanged on Putney Common, and Berry 
and Dickenson on Kenningtou Common j but re* 
presentation being made to the people in power, 
that Dickenson^s father, when a lieutenant in Ibc^ 
army, had died lighting for his country in Flanders, 
permission was given to his friends to take down 
and bury the body, after he had hung one day. 
Burnworth and his associates were hanged at Kins^ 
ton. Marjoram, the evidence, obtained his liberty 
•f oountCi when his accomplices were convicted ; 

but 



but in a few days afterwards, he cat the string of a 
-butcher^s apron, and ran away with Iris steel.-— 
Being pursued, he was apprehended, convnitted» 
and when indicted for privately stealing, was con- 
victed and received sentence oi death, which, sen- 
tence, in consideration of his having been evidence 
against the above malefactor^, was changed to that 
of transportation. 

DICKSON, MARGARET, (murderer,) 
was the daughter of poor parents, who lived at 
Musselburgh, about five miles from Edinburgh, and 
who brought up their child in the practice of reli- 
gious duties, having instructed her in such house - 
bold business as was likely t» suit her future sta- 
tion in Jife. The viliagt: of Musselburgh is almost 
entirely inhabited by gardeners, fishermen, and 
persons employed in making salt. The husbands 
having prepared the several articles for sale^ the wives 
carry them to Edinburgh, and procure a subsist- 
ence by crying them through the streets of that 
city. When Margaret Dickson had attained years 
of maturity^ she was married tb a, fisherman, by 
whom she had several children. But there being a 
want of seamen, her husband, was impressed into 
the na^al service : and during his absence from 
Scotland, his wife had anjUicet connection wi^h a 
man at Musselburgh, in consequence of which sh^ 
became pregnant. At this time it was the law ii| 
Scotland, that a woman^ known to have been 
unchaste should sit in a distinguished place in the 
church, on three Sundays, .to be publicly rebuks4 
by the minister; and many poor infants have been 
destroyed, because the mothers dreaded this publia 
exposure, particularly as many Scotch ladies went to 
church to be witnesses of the frailty of a sibter^ who 
were never seen there on any other occasion. The 

Y neigh* 
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neighbours of Mrs. Dickson now averred that she 
was with child ; but this she constantly denied, 
though there was every appearance that might 
warrant the discrediting what she said. At length 
ahe was delivered » but it is uncertain whether the 
child was born alive or not. However she was 
taken into custody* and lodged in the gaol of 
Edinburgh. When her trial came on* several 
witnesses deposed, that she had been frequently 
pregnant $ others proved that there were signs of 
tier having been delivered, and that a new-bom in« 
fant had been found near the place of her residence. 
A surgeon deposed, that putting the lungs of the 
infant into water, they were found to swim, which 
was deemed a proof that the child had been alive ; 
for it was a received opinion, that if no air be ever 
drawn into the lungs, they will not swim : but this 
circumstance is now a matter of doubt among the 
gentlemen of the faculty 5 however, the jury giv- 
ing credit to this evidence brought in a verdict of 
Guilty, in consequence of which she was sentenced 
to die. After her condemnation she behaved in the 
most penitent manner, confessed that she had been 
guilty of many sins,* and even owned that she had 
departed from the line of duty to her husband, but 
ihe constantly and steadily denieri that she had mur- 
dered her child, or even formed an idea of so horrid 
a crime. She owned, that the fear of being ex- 
posed to th^ ridicule of her neighbours in church, 
had tempted her to deny that she was pregnant j 
she declared that, being suddenly seized with the 
pains of child-birth, she was unable to procure the 
assistance of her neighbours, and a state of insensi- 
bility having ensued, she could not tell what became 
of the infant. At the place of execution her be- 
haviour was insistent with her former declsiration. 

She 
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She avotred her total innocence of the crime of 
which she was convicted^ but confessed the sincerest 
sorrow for all her other sins. She was hanged life 
the year i7xS. After execution, her body was cut 
down and ddivered to her friends, who put it intp 
a coffin, and sent it in a cart to be buried at heo 
aative place $ but the Weather being sultry, the 
persons who. had the bddy in their care stopped to 
drinic at a village called Pepper*MiU, about two 
miles from Edinburgh. While they were refresh- 
ing themselves, one of them perceived the lid of the 
coffin move, and uncoverine it, the woman imme^ 
diately sat up^ and most of the spectators ran ofS 
with every sign of trepidation. It dow happened 
that a person who was then drinking in the public 
house, had recollection enough to bleed her : in 
about an hour after she was put to bed : and by 
the following morning she was so far recovered as 
to be able to walk to her own house. 3y the Scot- 
^ish law, which is in part founded on that of the 
Roman», a per&on against whom the judgment of 
the court has been executed can suffer no more in 
future^ but is thenceforward totally exculpated} 
and it is likewise held that the marriage is dissolved 
by the execution of the convicted party, which in* 
deed is consistent with the ideas that common sense 
would form on such an occasion. Mrs. Dickson 
having been thus convicted and executed, the 
KLing's advocate could prosecute her no farther | 
but be filed a bill in the High Court of Justiciary 
against the sheriff, for omitting to fulfil the lawi 
The husband of this revived convict married her 
publicly a few days after she was hanged. And 
she constantly denied that she had been guilty of 
the alledged crime. She lived about thirty years 
after this. 

y » DOBBINS, 
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DOBBINS, JOHN9 (murderer,) a Iow.bred 
man, .whose peculiar atroctousness excited much 
of the public curiosity, was tried at Worcester, 1797, 
and the Court was consequently crowded. The 
prisoner having been indicted for the wilful murder 
of Jonathan Partington, near Eversham, pleaded 
Not guilty. And Mr. Plumer, oneof the coun&el 
for the prosecutor, in an affecting yet candid 
speech, addressed the jury, and disclosed the circum- 
stances which led to the suspicion, and the appre- 
hension, of the prisoner ; the most strong of which 

' were, his having been seen in company of the de- 
ceased, when the latter was receiving money the 
evening on which the murder and roboery were per- 
petrated—his having been observe by three wit* 
nesses, to follow htm on the road within a mile of 
the fatal spot-*his own bloody clothes and bloody 
hatchet— the many different and irreconcileable 
accounts he gave of himself when he was appre- 
hended, and afterwards, but last of all, the death- 
bed declaration of Partington himself, who, when 
the prisoner was shewn to him, exclaimed, *' Ah ! 
you are the man who has done me this sad injury,'* 
this was often repeated by the deceased, when he 
believed the awful .hour of his dissolution was fast 

' approaching. After the learned Judge Lawrence, 
had in a most clear and comprehensive manner, 
summed up the evidence to the jury, they imme- 
diately found him Guilty. During the whole of 
his trial, he betrayed no << compunctious visitings 
of nature.** The production of the blood-be. 
smeared clothes, the fatal hatchet, the hat of Par. 
tington, cut in many places, and the surgeon's de- 
scription of his frightful wounds, produced no ap- 
parent symptoms* of dismay or remorse After a 
iinost pathetic and solemn exhortation to repentance^ 
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the Judge pronounced the awful sentence of thelaw, 
the last words of whieh did wring from his stubborn 
eye one solitary tear. He suffered on the 30th of 
Marchy 17979 and his body given to be dessfccted 
and anatomized. 

DODD, WM. (forger») doctor of divinity, 
prebendary of JBrecon, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his majesty : who was the promoter of many cha* 
ritiesy and the institutor of some, particularly the 
Magdalen Hospital) the Society for the Relief of 
Poor Debtors, and that for the Recovery of Per- 
sons apparently Drowned. Being in want of cash 
to pay his tradesmen's bills, and having beei) pre- 
ceptor to the earl of Chesterfield, he pretended 
that his lordship had an urgent occasion to bor- 
row 4000L but did not choose to be his own agent, 
and begged that the matter might be secretly and 
expeditiously conducted. The doctor employed 
Mr. Robertson, a broker, to whom he presented a 
bond, not filled up or signed, that he might find 
a person who would advance the requisite sum to a 
young nobleman who had lately come of age.— « 
After applying to several persons who refused the, 
business, because they were not to be present when 
the bond was executed, Mr. Robertson, absolute- 
ly confiding in the doctor^s honouri applied to 
Messrs/ Fletcher and Peach, who agreed to lend 
the money. Mr. Robertson returned the bond to 
the doctor, in order to its being executed j and on 
the following day the doctor produced it as execu- 
ted, and witnessed by himself. Mr. Robertson, 
knowing Mr^ Fletcher to be a particular man, and 
who would consequently object to one subscribing 
witness only, put his name under the doctor^s. He 
then went and received the money, which he paid 
into the bands of Dr. Dodd, 3000!* in notes of Sir 

Y 3 Charles 
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Charles Raymond and Co. the remaining t20oI. m 
bank-notes. The money being thus obtained, the 
doctor ga?e Mr. Robertson lool. for his troublcy 
and paid some of his own debts with a part of the 
remainder. It appears the doctor Intended to re- 
place the money, and pay off the bond in a short 
time, without the knowledge of any person but the 
broker, and the gentleman of whom the money 
had been borrowed. It happened, however, that 
the bond being left with Mr. Manly, (attorney for 
Messrs. Fletcher 'and Peach), he observed, in the 
condition of the bond, a very remarkable blot in 
the first letter £, in the word SEVEN, which did 
not seem to be the effect of chance, but done with 
design. He thought it remarkable, but did not 
suspect a forgery ; yet he shewed Mr. Fletcher the 
bond and blot, and advised him to have a clean 
bond filled up, and carried to lord Chesterfield for 
execution. Mr. Fletcher consented $ and Mr. 
Manly went the next day to his lordship, who, 
having previous notice of the intended business, 
asked him if he had called about the bond. Mr. 
Manly said he had ; and his lordship answered, 
•* I have burnt the bond.*' This appeared very 
extraordinary;- but was soon explained, by lord 
Chesterfield*s saying he thought the gentleman 
called about a bond for 500I. which he had given 
some years before, and* had taken up and burnt* 
When Mr. Manly produced the bond in question, 
lord Chesterfield was surprised, and immediately 
disowned it. Upon this Mr. Manly went directly 
to Mr. Fletcher, to consult what steps to take, 
^r. Fletcher, a Mr. Innis, and Mr. Manly, went 
to Guildhall, to prefer an information respecting 
the forgery against the broker and Dr. Dodd. Mr. 
Robertson was taken into custody, and with Flet* 

cber» 
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. cher^ Innis, Manly, and two of the lor J mayor^s 
officers, went to the house of the doctor in Ar- 
gyle-street. They opened the busines»— 'the doctor 
was veiy much struck and affected. Manly told 
hinoj if he would return the money, it would be 
the only means of saving him. He instantly re- 
turned six notes of 500!. each, making 30C0I. he 
drew on his banker for 500I, the broker returned 
lool. and the doctor gave -a second draft on his 
banker for 200I. and a judgment on his goods for 
the remaining 4.00I. ivbicb judgment ivas carried 
immediately into execution. All- this was done by 
the doctor in full reliance on the honour of the 
parties that the bond should be returned to \\\n\ 
cancelled ; but, notwithstanding this restitution^ 
he was taken before the lord, mayor, and charged 
as above-mentioned. The doctor declared he had 
no intention to defrauil lord Chesterfield, or the 
gentleman who advanced the money. He hoped 
that the satisfaction he had made, in returning the 
money, would atone for the offence. He wai< press- 
ed, he said, exceedingly for 300I. to pay some bills 
due to tradesmen. He took this step as a tempo- 
rary resource, and would have repaid it in half a 
year. ** My lord Chesterfield,'* added he, " can- 
not but have some tenderness for me, as my pupil* 
I love him, and he knows it. There is nobody 
wishes to prosecute. I am sure my lord Chester- 
field don't want my life — I hope he will shew cle- 
mency to me. Mercy should triumph over justice.'* 
Clemency, however, was denied j and the doctor 
was committed to the Compter, in preparation for 
his trial. On the 19th of February, Dr. JDodd 
being put. to the bar at the Old Bailey, addressed 
the court in the following words : 
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** MY LORDS, 

** I am informed that the bill of indictment 
against me has been found on the evidence of Mr. 
Robertson, who Vas taken out of Newgate, with* 
out any nuthority or leave from your lordships, for 
the purpose of procuring the bill to be found. Mr. 
Kobertson is a subs<!ribing witness to the bond, 
and, as I conceive, would be swearing to excul- 
pate himself, if he should be admitted as a witness- 
against me ; and as the bill has been found upon 
his evidence, which was surreptitiously obtained, 
I submit to your lordships that I ought nqt to be 
compelled to plead on this indictment j and upon 
this question I beg to be heard by my counsel. 
My lords, I beg leave also further to obseKe to 
your lordships, that the gentlemen on the other 
side of the question are bound over tp prosecute 
Mr. Robertson." 

Previous to the arguments of the counsel, an 
order, which had been surreptitiously obtained 
from an officer of the court, dated Wednesday, 
Feb. 19) and directed to the keeper of Newgate, 
commanding him to carry Lewis Robertson to 
Hicks's-hall, in oi^der to his giving evidence before 
the grand, inquest on the present bill of indict- 
ment j likewise a resolution of the court, repro- 
bating the said orders and also the recognizance, 
entered into by Mr. Manly, Mr. Peach, Mr. In 
nis, and the right hon. the earl of Chesterfield, to 
prosecute and give evidence against Dr. Dodd and 
Xewis Robertson, for the said forgery, were or- 
dered to be read ; and the clerk of the arraigns 
was directed to inform the court whether the name 
Lewis Robertson was indorsed as a witness on the 
4)ack of the indictment^ which was answered in the 

af&rmative* 
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affirmative. The counsel now proceeded in their 
arguments for and against the prisoner. Mr. Ho- 
warth, one of Dr. Dodd's advocates, contended^ 
that not an^ person ought to plead or answer to an 
indictment, if it appears upon the face of that in- 
dictment that the evidence upon which the bill was 
found was rK>t legal or competent to have been ad- 
duced before the grand jury- Mr. Gowper, coun- 
sel on the same side, followed this idea, and hoped 
that Dr. Dodd might not be called on to plead to 
the bill of indictment, and that the bill might be 
quashed. Mr. Buller likewise argued, as foliowl^ 
on the same side:—- 

" MY LORDSf 

*' It is the established law of this land, that no 
man shall be put upoi> his trial for any offence, 
unless there be a bill first properly h>und by a 
grand jury : I say froperlf found 5 for if there be 
any objection whatsoever to the finding the indict- 
ment; and the most familiar that ;^re to be found 
in our books are those that go to the objection of 
the grand jury j for instance, where only one per- 
son of the grand jury has been incompetent, where 
only eleven of the jury have found the bill, that 
therefore it shall not be tried. I take it the ob- 
jections go universally. I am aware that the ob- 
jections I have been alluding to, and which are 
particularly stated in lord Hale, go to the grand 
jury only 5 but I will beg leave to consider, whe- 
ther the reason that governs the one docs not go- 
vern the other. Another case put by my lord Hale 
is this: if one of the grand jury is outlawed, these 
objections go to the persons of the grajnd jury. I 
am aware that that is not the present objection.; 

but 
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but I will beg leave, with your lordships* permis- 
sion, to consider whether this does not fall within 
' the same reason ; for I cannot , conceive that the 
Jaw> which is so peculiarly watchful over the per* 
sonal qualifications of the grand jury, should not 
be equally attentive to the evidence which is laid 
before them, and upon which they are to decide 
the fate of the bill which is offered to their consi- 
deration- I take it to be as essential to the finding 
of the bill, that the evidence offered to the grand 
jury should be such as the law allows, as it is when 
the indictment afterwards conies to be tried before 
your lordships j and if that rule Isolds, I trust I 
shall have very little difficulty in convincing your 
lordships that this bill has been improperly found. 
My lords, the prosecutor has thought it so mate* 
rial to admit Mr- Robertsqn a witness in thiscausej 
that though, in my humble apprehension, he 
stands in a more criminal light than the prisoner at 
the bar, yet they have thought fit to bargain with 
him, to let him off from a capital felony of the 
most dangerous sort to society— the most peculi- 
arly so from his situatioii in life of any man that 
can be charged with such an offence. Mr. Robert- 
son stands in this business as a sworn broker of the 
city of London : as such it was his peculiar duty 
to preserve good faith between man and man .* he 
is bargained with by the prosecutor to be let off in 
a case where he stands upon the appearance against 
him, now as the most criminal, for the purpose of 
procuring evidence against the prisoner at the bar. 
^y lords, if that evidence be improper, there re- 
mains but one thing more to be enquired into ; 
that is, whether your lordships can say that that 
evidence has not had an improper effect, when it 

was 
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"was admitted before the grand jnry. It is not Im- 
probable that the bil! might be found wholly upon 
his evidence : if I have a right to assume that as a 
fact, because the prosecutor has thought it mate- 
rial and absolutely necessary to produce him be- 
fore the grand jury^ why, then, your lordships sit- 
ting here cannot say but this indictment may have 
been found upon his evidence only : if it be so, U 
Robertson a person whose evidence ought to have 
been received ? If I am right in saying that the 
same evidence, and the same evidence only, is le- 
gal before a grand jury, which is legal upon a trial, 
I apprehend the oise which was mentioned in lord 
Hale, folio 303, is decisive upon this point. My 
lords, there are more passages in that folio book. 
The first was the case mentioned of * Henry Trew, 
indicted for a burglary, and (by. the advice of 
Keeling, chief justice; Brown, justice j and 
Wilde, recorder) Pcrrin was sworn a witness a- 
gainst Trew as to the burglary, which he con- 
fessed, but was not indicted for the other felony.' 
Here he was admitted, because he confessed him- 
self guilty. The passage before that in lord Hale 
seems to me still stronger : * If two defendants be 
charged with a crime, one shall not be examined 
against the other to convict him of an offence, 
unless the party examined confess himself guilty,^ 
Now, has Robertson confessed himself guilty ?— 
No, he has not ; then there is an express autho- 
rity, by lord Hale, that not having done it, he is 
no witness j he does not stand in that predicament 
which lord Hale states the man to be there. He 
«ays, that they were both charged with the crime ; 
that is the case here ; the prisoner and Robertson 
Were both committed for the same crime j he stands 
now charged with* that crime, and he ha&not'plead- 

ed 
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ed guilty : therefore upon this authority I take it 
to be clear, that he cannot be admitted a witness 
upon the tiial j and if not, I must leave it to the 
ingenuity of the learned counsel to shew why a 
man, who the law says shall not be a witness upon 
the trial, ^hall be admitted a witness to find the bill 
upon, against a man whom there is no other evi- 
dence to affect." 

Mr. Mansfield and the other counsel employed 
for the prosecution, replied to these arguments with 
equal ingenuity and professional knq^ledge. It 
was now agreed on, that the triaUhould be proceed- 
ed on ; and the question respecting the competenar 
of Robertson *s evidence be reserved for th^opi- 
nion of the Twelve Judges. Hereupon Dr. Dodd 
was indicted for forging a bond« for the payment 
of 4200I. with intent to defraud. Sec. and the facts 
already stated, were sworn to by the respective wit- 
nesses. Whei) the evidence was gone through, the 
Court called upon the Doctor for his defence^ 
which was as follows : 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
** Upon the evidence which has been this day 
produced against me, I find it very difficult to ad- 
dress your Lordships : there is no man in the world 
who has a- deeper, sense of the heinous nature of the 
crime for which I stand indicted, than myself. I 
view it, my Lords, in. all its extent of malignancy 
towards a commercial state, like ours; but,' my 
Lords, I humbly apprehend, though no lawyer, 
that the moral turpitude and malignancy of the 
crime always, both in the eye of the law, and of '^ 
religion, consists in the intention. I am inform- 
adf my lordS| that the act of parliament on this 

head 
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head runs' petpetnatly in this styie, nviiS inr m/««- 
tion to defraud. Such an intention^ my lords and 
gentlemen of the jury, I believe, has not been at» 
tempted to be proved upon me, and the consequen* 
ces that have happened, which have appeared be« 
fore you, suflicieiuiy prove that a perfect and am- 
ple restitution has been made. I leave it, my lords^ 
to you, and the gentlemen of the jury, to const* 
dfer, that if an unhappy man ever deviates from 
the law of right, yet, it in the. single first moment 
pf recollection, he does all that be can to make « 
full and pecfecr amends, what, my lords, and gen* 
tiemen of the jury, can God and man desire Cur* 
ther ? My lords, there are a variety of little cir* 
cumstances, too tedious to trouble you with, with 
respect to this niatter. Were I to give a loose to 
my feelings, I have many things to say which X 
am sure you would feel with respect to me : but^ 
Wij lords, as it appears on all hands, as it appears^ 
^entknien of the jury, in every view, that no in- 
jury, intentional or reaU has been done to any man 
upon the face of the earth, I hope that therefore 
you will consider the case in its true state of de*. 
mency. I must observe to your lordships, that 
though I have met with all candour in this courts 
vet I have been pursued with excessive cruelty { ( 
hsyve been prosecuted after the most express ea- 
gagements, alter the most solemn assurances, after 
the most delusive, soothing arguments of Mr. 
Manly ; I have been prosecuted with a crue%» 
fecarcely to be paralleled. A person, avowedly 
criminal in the same indictment with myself, ^as 
been broiight forth a^ a capital witness agiiiist me { 
ft fact, I believe, totally unexampled. My lorda» 
pp pressed as I am with infamy, loaded as I aoi 
with distress, sunk und^r this ^rujsl piOiiCttcu^avL 
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your lordships, and tfie geiiflemen of the jaryi can^ 
not think life a matter of any value to me. Noy- 
my lords. I solemnly protest, that death of aill bles- 
sings would be the most pleasant to me after thi9 
pain. I have yet, my lords, ties which call upon 
me-^ties which render me desirous even to conti- 
nue this miserable exisrence. I have a wife, my 
lords, who for twenty- seven years has lived an un- 
paralleled example of conjugal attachment and- 
fidelity, and whose behaviour during this trying 
tcene would draw tears of approbation, I am sure,, 
even from the most inhuman. My lords, I have 
creditors^ honest men, who will lose mucti by my 
death. I hope, for the sake of justice towaras 
them, some mercy will be shewn to me. If, upon 
the whole, these considerations at all avail - witfar 
you, my lords, and you gentlemen of the jury— 
if, upoa the most impartial survey of matters, not 
the siigKtest intention of injury can appear to any 
one— and I solemnly declare it was in my power to 
replace it in three tnonths— of this I assured Mr.. 
Robertson frequently— and had his solemn assur- 
• ances that no man should be privy to it but Mr* 
Fldtcher and himself— and if no injury was done to^ 
any man upon earth, I then hope, T trust, I fully 
confide myself in the tenderness, humanity, and 
protection of my country." 

^The jury retired for about ten minutes, and 
theii rettimed with a verdict, '< that the prisoner 
was Guilty ;" but at the same time presented a 
petition, humbly recommending the doctor to the 
ijoyal mercy. On the first day of the sessions held 
at the Qld Bailey in 'May, Dr. Dodd,''being put 
to iht bar, was addressed by Mr. Justice Aston in 
f|t{ following terms : . . 

^Doctor 



^' Dr. William Dodd, 
*^ When you were brought up in last February 
flcsstons, to plead to an indictment found by the 
grand jury oF Middlesex for forgery, before you 
pleaded, or the trial was proceeded upon, a ques* 
tion was submitted to the court by you, with the 
advice of your counsel, which was reserved for the 
opinion of the judges; that is» whether you were 
bound to plead to, and ought to be tried upon that 
indjctroent, as the name of I.ewis Robertson, copi 
mitted for the same forgery, appeared to be in- 
jdorsed as a .witness upon the bill of indictment,^ 
and that he had been taken before the grand jury 
to be examined as a witness, by means of an order 
directed to the keeper of Newgate, which had been 
improperly obtained, on the i9(h of February, and 
which was afterwards vacated by the comt. w - ■ , 
The judges have met, and have fully considered 
the whole mat(er of this objection -, and they, are 
linanimously of opinion, that the necessity of tome 
|)rop^r authority to carry a witness, who happened 
to be in custody before the grand jury to give evi- 
dence» regards the justification of tjie gaoler only $ 
but that no objection lies upon that account in the 
mouth of the party indicted, for in respect of him 
the finding of the bill Is right, and according to 
law. Whether a private prosecutor, by using an 
accomplice in or out of custody as a witness, gives 
«uch a witness a plea not to be. prosecutedi or, can 
entitle himself, the prosecutor, to have his recQS^- 
nizance discharged, is a matter very fit for consi- 
deration under all the circumstances of the particu-v 
iar case, when that .question shall arise i but it is a 
matter in which the party indicted has no concern* 
nor can he make any legal objection to the produc- 
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ing such a person as a witnetSy for the acc6mpHce 
JS9 ag^aiiist bixn, a legal and competent witness, and 
so was Lewes Robertson opon the bill oi inditt* 
ment pitferred against you< The judges, theit- 
fore, are of opinion, that the procee£ngs upon 
that indictment against you were legally had, and 
that you were thereupon duly convicted according 
to law. Of this opinion I thought it most proper 
thus early to apprize you, that you may be prepar* 
€d for the con&equeiice of it at the close of the 
sessions.** 

To this address Dr. Dodd replied in the follow 
ing terms: 

*« MTLORD, 

** I humblv thank your lordship, and the rest 
of the learned judges, for the consideration you 
have been pleased to give to the objections made 
by^my counsel on that awful day of my trial ; and 
I rest fully satisfied, my lord, in the justice of your 
lordships* opinion.** 

Oh the last day of the sesistons Dr. Dodd was 
m^in put to the bar, when the clerk of the ar- 
raigns said,-* : 

« Dr. WilKam Dodd, . 

*^ You stand convicted of forgery— what have ' 
you to say why thiS court should not give you 
judgment to die according to law r* 

' Hereupon Dr. Dodd addressed the cdurt as ftA- 
lows:— 
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*« MY tORBy • , 

** I now stand before you ^ dreadful example oT 
'j^man infirmity. I entered upon piibtic life witn 
Wie expectations common tQ youngnien whose edu- 
cation ^% been liberal, and vv^ose' abilities. hav« 
been flattered \ and when I beicame a clfr^yipan^ 
I con^dered mjself as not impairing the dignity of 
the order. I was not an idle, n6r,,'f hope^ .311 use- 
les$ minister :' I taught ^he truths/ of chfistiaolty' 
with the zeal of convicUon, . and the aujtllor Ity olf 
Innocence. My labours were approved-^ my puU 
pit became popular ; and, i have reasop to,bciieye| 
that of those who heard me, some have teen pre* 
served from sin, and some have been reclaiiiie^J^ 
Condescend, my lord, to think, if fliese coi^sid^- 
rations aggravate, my crime, how rhuch ihej^^fnusj 
embitter my punishment ! Being distinguished ana 
devated by the confidence of iriankiiidy.'r had'Voo 
much confidence 'In myself, and tJiiul^ing' my in- 
tegrity, what others tliought it, establibhed in sin - 
jccrity, aiul fortified by religion, t did hot c^ofisidei' ' 
,the danger of vanity* nor suspect* the", deceilfulness 
of my own heart. The day of conflict (Jame^ m 
which temptation seited and ,i)ve.rwhelmefc( me'V I 
committed the crime, which I entreat your lord- 
ship to believe that my conscience hourfy Y^pre- 
&ents to me in its full bulk of^ mischief arfd mRlig- 
nity. Many have been pverp6wered by tempta- 
tion, yirho are now among the penitent in heaven ! 
To an act now waiting tlie dediion prVirtdictive 
justice, I, will not presumfe to oppose "the counter- 
balance, of almost thirty years (a great jiart of th6 
life of nla'n) passed in exciting and Exercising cha- 
rity— in relieving such distresses as I now feel— in 
administering those consolations which I now want. 
J will not Q,taerwise exteuuate my ofFencej than by - 
., . ■ ' zv ■ ■ dcclat* 
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declann;, what I hope will appear to many, and 
What many circumstances make probable/ that I 
Aid not intend finally to defraud e nor will it h^ 
come m^ to apportion my own punishment* by al- 
ledging that my sufferings have been not much less 
than my guilt. 1 have fallen from reputation^ 
which ought tohaife made me (autious» and from 
a fortune,' which ot^ht to have given me content* 
1 am sunk at cnce ipto poverty and scorn i my 
tiame and nnr crime fill' the ballads in the streets; 
liie spirit of the thoughtless, and the triumph of 
tneViclted! It may seem strange, my lord, thaty 
mnembering what I have lately beftn, I should 
it|u wish to continue what I am : but contempt of 
d<^ath^'liciw speciously soever it may mihgle with 
peatbefii viri^ucES, has nothing in it suitable to chris' 
fian 'penUeniice. Many motives impel me to beg 
earnestly for life. I feel the natural horror of a 
violent ^ath, the universal dread of untFrnely disf 
solution. . X ^m desirous to recomjpence the injury 
I have dope to. the clergy, to the world, and to 
teligidn, and'^o elrace the scandal of my crihie, by 
the exan^ple of niy repentance : but, above all, I 
wish to die with i thoughts more composed, ' and 
calmer preparation. The gloom and confusion of 
a prison, the anxiety of a trial, the horrors of sus- 

J>ense, aqd the inevitafile vicissitudes of passion, 
eave not the mind in ^ due disposition for the holy 
.exercises of prayer, and self-examination. Let not 
a little life be denied me, in which I may, by me- 
ditation and contrition, prepare ipyself to stand at 
the tribunal of Omnipbtence, and support the pre'* 
sence of that judge, virho shall distribute to all ac- 
cording to their workii— who will receiv^ and par- 
don the repenting sinner, and from whom the mer- 
ciful ^hali obtain mercy! For thtse reasons, my 

lords. 



lords, amidst . shahne arid ihiseryy I yet vAAi to 
lire I and niosf humbly implore, that I may be tie- 
commended by your lordships to the clemency of 
his majesty." f 

The Recorder now replied,-^ 

■ . . ... -Y - • 

" Dr^ William Dodd, < • : 

* ^* You have bcfen conrkted of the oWence of 
publishing a forged and counterfeit ^nd, Icnow- 
ing it to be forged and counterfeited } and you 
have had the Advantage which the laws of th>is 
country afford to every man in that skuation, a 
fair, an Impattietl, and an attentive trial. The 
Jury, to whose justice you appcaied, have found 
you guilty^ their verdict has undergone the consi- 
deration of th^ learned lodges, and they found no 
groun;! to impeach the justice of that verdict ; you 
youplelf have admitted the justice of it 5 and mow 
the very painful duty that the necessity, of the law 
imposes upon the court, to pronounce the sentence 
of that law against you, remains only to be per- 
formed. You appear to entertain a ^ery proper 
sense of the enormity of the offence which you 
have committed ; you appear too in a stau of con- 
trition of mind, and I dddbt not have^duly re- 
elected how far the dangerous icttdency of the of- 
fence you 'have been guilty of iseilcreasfed by the 
influence of exahiple, in being committed by^a 
^person of your -character," and of the'isacred ftirit- 
tion of which yotr arc a'membef. These senti- 
ments seem to be yours: I Woold wish to cultivate 
such ^ntihienta; but I would not wi^ coadd/io 
the anguish of a person in your »ituiition by 4iweU* 
ing upon it. Yoiir application foi'imcrcy 4tiuSi^iBe 
made elsewhere s it would be ciuel in th«r court to 

dattef 
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flatter- you $ tliere is a power of dispensing mertj, 
where yo« may apply. ' Yoiir awn good sense, and 

: the contrition you pcprfss, will induce you to les- 
sen the influence of the example, by publishing 
your hearty and sincere detestation of the offence 
of which you are convicted; and that yoQ wilt not ' 
attempt to palliate or extenuate, vihich would in- 
deed add to the degree of the indooiice of a crime 

' of this kind being committed by a person of your 
character and known abilities ; I vvould therefore 
warn you against any. thing of t^at kind. Now» 
having said this, I am obliged to pronounce the 
sentence of tht law, which is-rThatyou Qr. Wm. 
Dodd be catried from honce to^ the place from 
whence you «aine $ that from thence you are to be 
carried to the place of execution « where you are to 

. be'banged by the neck luitU you ar^dead/* 

• ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ V ' ■ '- 

To this Dr. Dodd replied) •< Lord Jesus, receive 
•my souH*' 

■i Th& exertions nii^w made to save Dr/Dodd were 
perhaps beyond all example in any country. The 
newspapers were filled wfth letters and paragraphs 
in his tavour. ; )pdivid.u3ls of all ranks and de- 
grees exerted themselves in his behalf : parish offi- 
cers ^ent, in moiKuingy from house to house, to 

. procure jiiubscriptiouS' to a petitioOyto the king : and 
this; petttiou, which) : with the names, filled 23 

• sheets of parckment, was actually presented. Even 
' tjbejord-inaj^r and counmon council went in a bo* 
t dy to StJames^Si to solicit mercy for the convict. 
'lAs cIiemeivC)St however, had beenj.denied to the 

^l^fortimatf .P(^rf««tf9| it w<3is deemed unadyisable 
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td extend it to Dr. Dodd *. This unhappy clcr- 
gyman was attended to the place of exec utioiiy in 
a mourning coach» by the Rev. Mr. Viliette, or* 
dinary of Newgate, and the Rev. Mr. Dob«y.-^ 
^Dotbet criminaiy named Joseph Harris, was exe- 
cuted at the same time. It is impossible to give 
an idea of the immen«(e crowds of people that 
thronged the streets from Newgate to Tyburn.— 
When the prisoners arrived at the fatal tree, and 
were placed in the cart,' Dr. Dodd exhorted his 
fcllow*suiferer in so. generous a manner, as testi- 
fied that he had not forgot the duty of a clergy- 
man, and was very fervent in the exercise of bis 
own devotions. Just before th^ parties were turned 
oiFy the doctor whispered the executtonrr. What 
he said |s not ascertained i but.it was observed that 
the man had' no sponer driven away the cart, than 
he ran inmiediately undtr tlie gibbet, and took 
hold of the doctor^ legs, as if to steady the body, 
and the unhappy man appeared to die without 
pain } but the groans, prayers, and tears of thou- 
sands 



* It was observed to his majesty, that if Doctor 
Dodd was pardoned, the Perreaus were murdered, 
'Since the execution of Dr. Dodd, several- convicted 
of forgery have been pardoned $ therefore, accord* 
itig to this sophistical mode of reasoning, Doctqr 
Dodd, the Perreaus, and all who have suffered 
before, have been murdered. How often in a 
gang of convicted mutineei« are several, at the 
moment of expected punishment, forgiven, and 
only two or three examples made— ate tfao«e exam* 
pies MURDERED ? Mercy is a royal prerogative* 
and justice should withdraw^ ^ivhea she is pleaded ta 
Miile. Editor* 
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«a{ids attended his departore. He suffered on ^ 
a-ib of June, 1777. Sec Griffiths, Wm. - 

DONELLAN, JOHN, Esq. (murderer,) 
mz9 the son of Colonel Donellan. At the age of 
twelve years he entered into the royal regiment of 
artillery ; with part of which regiment he went to 
the East Indi«s in 1754. On his arrival there, he 
changed his service into the 39th regiment of foot; 
but, on that regtnicnt being ordeiwd home, he, 
^ith many other officers of the same regiment, bad 
Jiis Majesty \s leave to 'remain in the service of the 
East-India Company, without prejudice to thek 
^-ank in the army. He then obtained accompany, 
,and certainly distinguished himself as a good soldier, 
being much wounded in the service, and, if his own 
Account may b(} credited, was singularly instriK- 
mental to the taking of Maztilapitam. However» 
'being appointed one of. the four agents for prize- 
.money, he condescended to receive some presents 
from some black merchants, to whom part of their 
«ffects had . beta ordered to be restored; For this 
■iie was tried by a Court-martial, and cashiered. In 
the sequel, h^ purchased a share in thiC I'antheoa, 
where he figured some time as Master of tbe Ccre- 
.enonies. Af^er /a variety of applications, he at 
length obtained a certificate from^ the War-office, 
that. ke had bfths^ved in the East Indiv^s << Uke a 
gallant officer.;'*, in consequence of which he was 
put upon half-pay in the 39th regiment. But, 
notwithstanding* the most streauous> memorials and 
.petitions, representing his great siervices, and insist- . 
ing that the offence for which he was broke was of 
.a civil nature only> not cogmzable by a Court- 
martial, be never could obtain a restoration into the 
.Company's service* In,Jupe 1777, he married 
.Miss Botightou* On,Friday, March 39» 17^19 ^^ 
. ; . . was 
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was tried ftt the assizes at Warwick, for the wilful^ 
murder of Sir Tbeodosius Edward Allesley Bough - 
ton, Bart, his brother-in-law. Mr. Digby opened' 
the indictment ; after which Mr.' Howorth stated^ 
and minutely commented on all the circumstances,, 
whid) he intended, in the course of the trjal, to 
adduce in 'evidence. Mr. Powell, apothecary, of 
^ughyr was the first witness examined on the part 
of the Crown. He had attended Sir Theodo5iu» 
Boughton for two months before his death, oii^ 
account of » slight venereal complaint. He gave 
him. some cooling physic for about three weeks. 
This was discontinued for about a fortnight ; whea 
it was repeated, on account of a small swiejling \\\ 
the groin, that did not ris&above the skin. For thifr 
he gave-him four more doses, two of manna and 
•alte, and th« other two of rhubarb and jalap. The 
last draught he sent was on Tuesday the 29th of 
August. He had previously seen Srir Theodosiu9 
that day, who appeared to him in great spirits and 
good health. He produced two phials in courts 
the one containing the rhubarb draught, exactly as 
he had sent it to Sir Theodosius ; the other had the 
same ingredients, with the difference of laurel wa- 
ter, instead of simple water. On the Wednesday 
morning, he was sent for to Lawford-hall. He 
arrived there a little before nine. Captain Donel* 
Ian accompanied him into Sir Theodosius's room. 
He bad been dead near an hour. The witness saw 
no distortion, nor any thing particukyr. He con- 
tinued some minutes in the room. Captain DoneU 
Ian asked him no question, but, in answer to hia 
enquiries, said that Sir Theodosius died « in con- 
vulsions."* Being questioned what further convcr-' 
satioR h£ had tlien with Mr. Doaeilani^he said that 

h& 
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be could not recollect his psrticular wordi, but his 
general intent was to make him believe th^t ^* Sir 
Theodosius bad taken cold.** Lady Boughton de* 
powd, that Sir Theodosius wa» twenty years old on 
the sd of Atigost last. On bis coming of age, he 
would have been entitM to above toool. a year. 
On the event of his dying a minor, the greater part 
of his fortune was to descend to the sister, the wife 
of Mr. Doneilan. The pri«(oner, several times be- 
fore the death of her son, had talked to her about 
the state of his health. His expresHions wcre,-^ 
*< I>on*t talk about leaving Lawford-Hall \ he is in 
a very bad state of health ; you cannot teU what 
may happen before that time.** She thought be 
meant his being so very venturous in going a hunt- 
Ingi and the like. Mr. Fonnereau^ a friend of her 
son, -was expected at Lawford^all, the latter end 
of the week in which he died. He was to stay % 
weeky and then Sir Theodosius waste have returned 
with him into Northamptonshire; Sir Theodosius 
\ had not said how long he mtended to continue there. 
On Tuesday, the a9th of August, a servant was 
sent to Mr. Powell» for the draughts for Sir Theo* 
dosius. Upon enquiry where the servant was, Mr* 
Doneilan said, << O, Sir Theodosius had sent hhn 
a second time for the bottle of stgflT.** It waa 
known in the family that Sir Theodosius was to take 
his physic the - next morning. He uiied to put his 
physic in his- dressing-room. He happened once to 
foi^et to take 'it^ upon whiqh Mr. Xkmellan said^ 
" Why don*t you set it in your outer room ? then 
vou would not so soon forget it*** After this he 
had several times the medicines upon his shelf over 
the chimney-pie^e in his outer room. On the 
evening of Tueid^jc the t^'Cx^ about six o* clocks 

Sir 
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Sir Thcodosiut went a fishing, attended only hf 
one servant, Samuel Frost. She and Mrs. Douellaii 
took a walk in the garden. They were there above 
an hour. To tiie beiit of her recollection she had 
jteen nothing of Mr. Donelhin after dinner, till about 
seven o" clock, when he came out of .the bouse-door 
into the garden, and told thein, that '< he ha4l 
been to see them a-iishing, and that he would have 
persuaded Sir Theodosius to come in, lest he should 
take cold, but he could not/* Sir.Tbeodosius came 
home a little after nine, apparently very well. He 
went up into his own room soon after, and went to 
bed. He requested her to call him the next morn- 
ing, and give him his physic. Accordingly, she 
went into his room about seven that morning,whe9 
he appeared to be very well. She asked him, 
«* Where the bottle was ?" he said, «• It stands 
there upon the shelf.*' He first desired her to get 
him a bit of cheese, in order to take the taste out of 
his mouthy which she did. He then desired her to 
read the label, which she accordingly did, and 
found there was written upon it, ** Purging 
draught for Sir Theodosius Boughton.** As she 
was talking to him, she omitted to shake the bottle. 
Observing that, he said, ** Pour it back again, and 
shake the bottle.** In doing this she spilt part of 
it upon the table ; the rest she gave him. As he 
was taking it, he obscrvrd, " it smelt and tasted 
very nauseous:** upon which she said, *' I think it 
smells very strpngiy like bitter almonds.** She 
gave him the cheese $ he' chewed it, and spit it out. 
He then remarked, that « he thought be should 
not be able to keep the medicine upon his stomach.^* 
She gave him some water $ be washed his mouth 
with it, and, spitting it out, lay down. Here « 

2 A bottle 
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bottle was delivered to Lady Booghton, (coDtalif- 
ing the genoine draogbt) which she was desired t* 
smell at, and to infocm the court, whether it smelt 
at all like the medicine Sir Theodosios took. She 
answered in the negative. She was then desired to 
smell at another, (containing the draught with the 
addition of the laurel-water,) which she said had a 
smell very much like that of the medicine she gave 
to Sir Theodosius. Lady Boughton then proceeded 
with her evidence. In two minutes, or a minute 
and a half, after Sir Theodosius bad taken the 
draught, he struggled very roach. It appeared to 
her as if it was to keep the draught down. He 
made a prodigious rattling in his stomach, and 
guggling ; and these symptoms continued about ten 
minutes. He then seemed as if be was going to 
sleep, or inclined to dose. Perceiving him a little 
composed, she went out of the room. She retiim* 
cd in about iive minutes after, and to her gieat mir- 
prise, found him with bis eyes fixed upwards, hie 
teeth clenched, and foam running out of his moutk* 
$he instantly desired a ^sefvstft to take the first 
h<^he be could get, and go lor Mr. Powell. Slie 
saw Mr. Donellan in less than five minutes afttrn 
He came into the room where Sir Theodosius lay^ 
and asked her, ** What d6 you want ?" she an- 
swered, ** She wanted to inform bim wb»t a terri- 
ble thing had happened j that it was an unac- 
countable thing in the doctor to send such a medi" 
cine, for, if it bad been taken by a do^, it wottld 
have killed him, and she did not think her son 
would live." He asked, ** In what manner was 
$ir Theodosius, then ?** She told him. He thta 
asked her <* where the physic bottle was?'' She 
ifhewed him the two draughts. He took up one o€- 



t&e bottles, and said, *« Is this it ?*' SWc answered, 
'*" Yes." He took it, -and, after rinsing it, emptied 
it into some dirty water that was in a wash-hand 
bason. After he had thrown the contents of the 
£r$t bottle rwto the wash-haifd bason, she. observed, 
** that he ought not to do that.** She added, 
•* What are you at? you should not meddle with 
the bottle." Upon that bc-snatched up the other 
l)ottle, and rinsed it $ then he pot his finger to it, 
and tasted it. She said, ♦* What arc you about? 
. you oughtnot to meddle with tlie bottles. '* Upon 
which he said, *« i dki it to taste it." But he did 
not taste the ^rst bottle. Saiah Blundell and Ca« 
tharine Amos came tip into the room. The for- 
tnet- is since dead. He desired Sarah flundeli << tp 
takeaway the bason, the dirty thibgfs and the botf- 
lies j" and he put the bottles into her hand. Her . 
Ladyship took the bottles from her, set them down, 
and bid her let the things alone. He then desired 
*^ that the room might be cleaned, and the clothes 
thrown into an inner room." Her Ladyship 
ppened the door of the inner room. As soon as 
Sarah Blundell had put the clothes into that room, 
Mr. DonelUn, while the witness's back was turned^ 
put the^ bottles into her hand again, and bid her 
take them down ; and was angry she had not do.i^e' 
It at first* This circumstance Sarah Blundell told 
Iier; for all that she herself knew of it in fact waf, 
that the bottles were taken out of the room. Some 
time afterwards her Ladyship went down into the 
parlour. Mr. and Mrs. Donellan were there. . The 
prisoner, in the witness's presence, said to his wife, 
that <* her mother had been pleased to take notice 
of his washing the bottles, and that he did not 
icnow what he should have done, if he. had not 
thought of saying he put the water into it, to put 
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bk finger to it to taste.** The witness on tbts^ 
turned away from him to the window, and made no 
answer; upon which he repeated the same. As 
she still made no answer, he desired his wife to ring 
the belly in order to ball up a servant ; when the 
servant came« he oidered kim to send in the coach- 
man. When he came, the prisoner said, ** Will, 
don^t you remember that I set out of these iron 
gates at seven o*dock this morning ?'* ** Yes Sir,** 
said he« ** And that was the first time of my go- 
ing out ; I have never been on the other side of the 
house this morning : yoo remember that I set out 
there this morning at seven o^clock, and asked for a 
horse to go to the Wells?** « Yes, Sir.*' Mr. 
0onellan said, ** then you are my evidence.** The 
aervant answered^ ** Yes, Sir.** She did not recol- 
lect that the prisoner made any other observation. 
She then said, that Mr. 0oiiellan received a letter 
from Sir WiUbm Wheeler, desiring the body might 
be opened. He shewed her his answer to this fet- 
ter. She told him, ^* he had better let it alone* 
and not send such a letter as that i'* but she did 
not tell him the reason of her disliking it. He re- 
plied, ** it was necessary to seiul an answer, and he 
v»ould send it«** She afterwards attended before 
the Coroner and the Jury in order to be examined. 
Mr. Donellan was present. She mentioned to the 
Jury the circumstance of the pitsoner*:; linsing the 
bottle. Being returned to Lawford-hall, the pri- 
soner said to his wife before the witness, that ** i$he 
bad no occasion to have told the circumstance of his 
washing the bottles; she was only td answer Kuch 
questions as were put to her ; and that question had 
not been asked ber.*^ Being asked whether Mr. 
Donellan did not endeavour to acconnt to her for 
iipf soa*s deat)i| &ht answered, that, when the things 
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were Vetiioving, in order to be put into the iniver 
rooiDj he said tc the maid, *MIere> take hisstopk- 
iligs i they have been wet j he ha« catchec) cold, to 
be sure ^ and that n^ight occasion his death/*/ On 
that, she exttoined the stockings, and there was no 
inark or appearance of their having been wet. Xn 
answer to jiome further questions, she. denied that 
she or any of the family bad ever declined eating qf 
the same dishes that Sir Theodosivs did. Mr-iDfk' 
ixeHan, indeed, had recomm^ndeid to her not |?> 
drink out of Ithe same cup, because he was aflEected 
witba venereal disorder ; nor td f cluck the bread liee 
didy because there might be atonic aboiU his fin- 
gers^ as he used to put arsenfic for hh fish. On her 
cross-examination, she said, that, -long before Mr. 
PoneIIan;bad begun to talkof her -son's being Jo a 
bad state of health, she had.apprizedhim and her 
daughter that Sir Theodosiu&'bak 'been ill of :( par- 
ticular disorder. She acknowledged, that ^aheibad 
written to Batb, where Mr. and Mrs. Dojfiellan then 
were, in the year 1777, and ^01778, that " slie 
was afraid her son was in a bad ;way, for his, fine 
complexion was gone.^* In Noftember afterwiafds 
she went to Bath. Slie recollected, that a qu^r^^l 
happened there between Sir Theodksiu& and a g«KV- 
ttenian of that Qity, and that Mr. jDuhellan inteiy 
f ercd to prevent any thing happfemng. She rememt- 
l[)ered a second quarrel at Rugby, in which she de- 
sired Mr. Donellan would interpose to prevent tlie 
consequcnces,which he tokl her he did. She said, 
that Sir Theodostus did sometimes amuse himself 
with laying poison for fish} that he sent for a pound 
of arsenic j and that, after bis death a. large quai^ 
tity was found in bi^ dosetr Catharine. Amoa9 
€ook to Lady Bougl^toD^ deposed^ that she mas cal- 
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''kd op stairs to the room where Sir Theodoaiiis lay. 
She amdmHrd her Ladjr*s evidence with respect to 
the effects of the draoghc upon the deceased. She 
then went down stairs to her work. In afaoot a 
quarter of an hour aftett she saw Mr. Donelbuiy who 
nidi ** Sir Tbeodosios was out very Jate overnight 
a fishing ; it was very silly of him, as he had been 
taking the same physc that he had taken before 
that time.** She also saw Mr. Dunellan the day the 
body was openevl. He said, ** there was nothing 
'the matter : it was a blood vessel had broke* which 
h^d occasioned Sir Thcodosius's death.** About a 
fortnight afrer, Mr. Donetlan bronght her a still 
th.it had been washed, and desired her tcr put it 
into the oven to dryv that it might not rast.^ The 
•Rev. Mr. Newsam deposed*: that he saw Captain 
Donellan at Lawford-hall the Saturday preceding 
Sir Theodosius^s death ; that the Captam informed 
hWh, that ** SirTheodosius was in a very ill state 
of health ; thathe had never got rid of the disorder 
(hat ite had. brought with; Inm from Baton, hut 
father in^ his opinion bad been adding to H^ thn 
Jtehad made such frequent use of mercury^ ihward- 
ily and outwardly,' that his blood was a ma^s of 
-iKercufy «nd corropf ion i that he had. had »'<viplent 
twellii^ in his grorii, . which they were endeavour- 
tng to bring to a» h^ad, but he was so obsHnate 
that he Would not live well enough to do it; that 
they were fearful it would return itito bis blood, foi* 
.at that time it was at a crisis ; that he had fcequent 
swellings in his throat, and his breath wafc so offen^ 
Mve, that they could hardily sit at the table to eat 
i»tth him I that bis intellects, at intervals were so 
jnoch affected that. no^bodyiknew what it was to 
)iv€ with him/* Mn Newsasa's answer was, ** tbar, 

if 



If that was the case, be did tlot' think hts iife wk 
worth two years purchase/* He replied, MNot 
one." The witness asked Mm, •'What advice hft 
fiad?*' He told him, « He^*ra<r attended by Mr; 
Powell of Riigby, and' that his medicines were 
iTtade tip by him, from a prescription of Mr, Kenr's 
which h^ had while hie^ was af Mr. Jones's; that be 
had |i^(fn'hiffi a medidhtfl^ookV called the Family 
Physicfa"n , wh ith he \VAs very foiid of Consulting/ * 
This witness then isaid^ that at tK6 tiine SirTlwo- 
dosins*' loofked like a mim to nH appearance irt 
health ; he did not look so flortd-as'he had done. 
Mr. Kerr,' surgeon, at Northampton, deposed^ 
that be attended Sir The^dosltis when he wa» at 
Mr. Jones*s. He really saw -no^ diwrden • Thero 
was a ^all wart or excrescenoev very immateriftt 
Indeed. It was so slight that be did not think it' a 
subject a^ medicine at ail. He'ordered him som^ 
fotioii to wash' it with, and dissuaded hinni from th# 
tise of ifiedicitie. He gsive him a prescription for 
the Ibtion, but* itot for ifit^rnal medicines. Dr; 
Rattray, of Coventry, depbsed, that in consequence 
of an andnymous note, desiHng htm to bring Mr; 
Wilnier with bim« in order to* open the body of Siv 
Theodo^tus Bpughton, tbej^ wttnt there on Monday 
evening the 4.th of Septethber. Captain Boneliflir, 
vrho received bim, asked him if he bad heard finmi^ 
or seen Sir William Wheeler. He answend in th# 
negative: the prisoner, before he went up toie9 
the corpse, shewed bim at letter from Sir WUiiam 
Wheeler, pait of which be redd: it wHa th«t yanr 
of the letter, in which Sir WMliiim excused biniself 
from comin]g to- La^ford^haK, conceiving thk» nb 
pervoD #a8 proper to be there but tike'*'%urgedit 
and physibiah scat for." Mt. Dbnelbin •eatcfaed is 
bis waistcoat pocket for anothtrlMtcry^lMK imteacl 
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oi it pulled out a cover. The letter t}ie wknen 
<iid !«e» the Captain said} ** was exceeding polit^s 
the first letttr he received was nnich the same as 
this.*'' It was now late,; Mr. Wilmcr went HvA 
into the room. He caine oyt of it, as- the witness 
t^ntered, and testified same surprise. Mr. Wiimer 
teeming to think that it.wonJd ansiver no porposp 
to open the body at that timej they asked Mr. Do- 
tieUaa << for vvhat purpose it was to be opened,^*^ 
who an«weced, *^ it was for the satisfaction of tJie 
finmily.'V Ife. irvtiinated , nq suspicion of poison^ 
They tberelore thoaght> that, it being merely for 
(hat purpose, it wan of no u^^e to open tne body at 
SQ late a period. On^ the Qtth of, September, the 
doctor was .again, s^t for, hut by whom he could 
4otjeJL Mr, Wilmer and; he, went together; and 
»ef Mr,^B«ckr>ellr. Mr. Powell, and Mr. Snow, in 
Newbold <}biii-^h-yait!. Mr, BuckneU opened the 
body. *lere^ the witnfl^sproceeded . to describe the 
external appearances of .tbe bpdy^ and i^sappear»^ 
^iTees if) the^ di^sectiog*; Ifir was then asked whe« 
ther, as he, had beat4 the* evidence of Mr. Powell 
9n'd Lady >Houghi;onik i he couid. from , that .evidence 
totally-ind^penden^'of the. appearance^ :he had. beeii 
4«i^ribing» for in a judgment of tbe death tif Sir 
Th<:0dosiiis ? be ans\^^re4^ that exclusive, of tbesie 
appearances, Htt 'was 9if opinion, frpm the symp- 
toms that followed -tlie-takjng of thedraugiit, that 
it. was poison^ and4li«:jrninediate caOs« of h^s deaths 
Being clesired to siyieU at. the bottle^ and asked. 
wh^t^lCs tb«;m:jxjou^^iediqine in it, hi said, it was 
^ i *lif tiUaiion of l?vu ft l-J.eaycs, called laurel- water^ 
Here, he entered,. intp^ajdet^il of Mtvc^airexperimente 
W ..anin9als»,.tendiag ^o shew,the instantaneous *ind- 
mjDttfd effects of .ti]p jfia re^- water. He knew ijo- 
0uog:inj|l^€iBj^ tt^t corresponded in smell with 

that 
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rhst mixture, whieh was like that of bittcfalmdnds. 
He further said, that the quantity of laurel-wuter, 
contained in the bottle shewn- to birn, was sutftcient 
to be the death of any human creafure; and that 
the appearances of the body confirmed' htm in his 
epinion^ that the deceased was poisoned, so far as, 
iipon the viewing a body so long after the death of 
the subject, one could be allowed to form a judg- 
«ient upon such appearances. On his crosfi-exami- 
nation, being asked, whether^ after he had heard 
Lady fioughton describe the symptoms, and after 
he had seen the body opened, he did not give it a« 
his opinion, that the deceased died of arsenic, be 
ULtdf ** I have had sach an opinion.** He was not 
ashamed to own a mistake. He addeci, that no- 
body would attempt to form a judgment altogether 
upon the external appearances of the body when 
opened. Mr. Wilmer confirmed the evidence of 
Pr. Rattray with respect to going to Ltiwtord-hall, 
on Monday the 4th of September. Had any inti- 
mation been given to him, that Sir Theodo^ius died 
by poison^ he would have opened (he body at all 
-events. In general, ht agreed with Dr. Rattray^ 
as to the effects of the laurei-warer. On his cross- 
txamination he faid, that on the 4th and. 9fh of 
September, he perceived not the least reluctance in 
the prisoner to the body's being opened. . From the 
symptoms described by Lady Boughtt>n, he wafs 
elearly of opinion, that Sir Theodosius^s death was 
occasioned by the poisonotts difatigbt admims>1!ered 
.to him by bis mother. The -heaving of the sto- 
mach, one of the symptoms she described > did not 
attend an epilepsy. Dr. Ash^^ of Birmingham, was 
ot* opinion, from tlie symptoms described, that the 
deceased died jby poiiBon. If the laurel-water were 
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distilled sirong enough to collect the essential o1!« 
9 tea- spoon fill of it would destroy animal life in a 
few seconds ; and he believed as strong a poison 
might be made from bitter almonds. Dr. P»rson!^ 
professor of anatomy* at Oxford, was of opinion, 
that Sir Theodosius died by poiiion> and that polsoa 
was laurel-water. He adduced a case, from Dr. 
KuttVt "of a girl of eighteen^ years of age, in per- 
fect bealrh, who took less than two spoonfiilsof ths 
first runnings of ^impk water of lanrel -leaves ; with- 
in half a minute she fell down, was convulsed, foam* 
td at the mouth, and died in a short time.'** Ob 
his .cross-examination be said, that black chwry wa- 
ter was said to have the same smell, but it was nonr 
out of use, nor did he believe there was an apothe- 
cary in the island that had it'i and therefore it con^l 
not be substituted by accident for the other vehicle 
Bitter almonds had that smell, and spirits il^voupeil^ 
with them were said to be j&oisonous to the bumaa 
species. Mr. Buckn>ll, surgeon, at Rugby, de-^ 
posed, that he waited on Mr. Doneilan, of his owa 
accord, on Tuesday morning, the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and told him, that " h# heard that Dr. Ratt* 
jay and Mr. Wilraer had been there; that he was 
informed he and the rest of the family wanted. the 
•body oi Sir Theodosius to be opened ; that he ha4 
heard they had declined opening it on account ^tf" 
the putrid state it was in '; but that, if it would be 
any satisfaction to the family, he would at all 
events take out the stomach*' Mr. Doneilan re^ 
fused this. lie said, ♦'.that Dr. Rattray and M-r, 
Wilmer had been there, and had declined opening 
the body, and it would nqt be fair to do any thiof 
after men so eminent in their profession had said ic 
ff^Mr tip|)o$sible." In consequence of this answer 

lie 
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ieTfent away. The next day, at two o*cIock, he 
went again to Lawford-hall, in consequence of a 
Terbal message from Sir William Wheeler, to meet 
Mr. Snow there. He saw Mr. Donellan in the hall, 
and asked him ** if Mr. Snow was come ?** he 
aaid^ ** he was not come.'* The witness told him 
that he had received a verbal message from Sit 
William Wheeler to meet Mr. Snow there, and they 
were to get the body into the garden, or any other 
convenient place, and to open it ; to which Mr. 
I>oneIlan answered, that *• he had then written to 
Sir William, and to the Gentlemen of the Faculty 
at Coventry, and he then waited 'Sir William's fur- 
ther orders." The witness then went to attend a 
patient >two miles from Lawfordhall; leaving word 
lie would be back in an hour and a half He re- 
turned within an hour. Captain Donellan then 
told him that •* Mr. Snow T'^as gone ; that he had 
given them orders what to do, and they were pro- 
ceeding according to thosc-orders ; but,'* he added, 
•* I am sorry you have givtn yourself ail this un- 
necessary trouble.'* The witness then went away* 
William Frost, coachman to Lady Boughton, de- 
posed, that, the morning Sir Thcodo^iius died, the 
Captain and his Lady were to go to the Welhi to 
drink the water. By their orders he had got their 
iiorses ready in the morning. He took them to the 
gate. Captain Dontllan came'to the gate, ard then 
*aid, ** I will go and see if my Lady is ready." He 
came backhand said, " My Lady is not ready yet'^ 
1 will take my mare and go to the Wells." The 
witness then put the horses into the stable. A con- 
aiderabie time after. Lady Boughton came, and de-* 
sh-ed him instantly to go for Mr. Powell, her son 
being dangerously ill. He said, that there was 
•nly her horst in the stable. She answered^ *' that 
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would not go fast enough ; he must get the mare." 
On his telling her that the CapUtn had the maTe, 
she bade him go and meet him, and take the mare. 
Then going towards the gate^ the Captain came 
Tvitbinside of it. He told him on what errand he 
was going.. The Captain^s answer he took no par* 
ticular notice of, but mounted the mare and rode 
ofF. He confirmed Lady Boughton's evidence re« 
specting his being called into the park)ur, and* was 
interrogated by the prisoner which gate he went 
«ut of. Samuel Fro^t deposed, that he was the 
servant sent to. Mr. Powell for the medicine, on 
Tuesilay the 29th of August. He received it from 
Mr. Poweli^s hands, brought it in between five and 
six in the afternoon, and delivered it to Sir Theodo- 
liius himself^ who carried it up stairs. About sev^ff 
o^ clock, he wfnt lo a place where be was then a 
£^hing, and staid till he returned* Captain Donei- 
lan was not there the whole time; during which ^'ic 
Theodosius was never off his boise. He had bous- 
•n, and it was not possible to wet his feet* About. 
six o'clock the next morning, he went into his room* 
and waked him, in order to get some straps »• 
buckle on a net he was to carry somewhere. Th« 
deceased got out of his bed, and went himself ittC» 
the next room to give him the straps. He then ap» 
9eared to be in a very good state of health. Maef 
Xymnes deposed, that she had been servant to Lad|^ 
Boughtou about twoor three months. She left hes 
olace about a month before Sir The^doMus died. 
When she lived at Lawford-hall Mr. Donellan osed 
£re<]^uently to distil roses. He kept the still in what 
was called hi> own room, which was not thai ht 
«Jept in. He only slept in this room when Mfs. 
Donellau lay in. At that time it was left open, 
liut at- all 01 her tim^s wa:> locked. FMnf is Amo^ 
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ganlener to Lady. Bongtitony deposed y^ that he was 
out with Sir Theodostus- the whole time he was %; 
fishing, the night before he died. Mr. Donellan 
was not there. The evening attcr Sir Theodosius 
died^the prisoner came to him in the garden, and 
said, <* Now, gardener^ you shall live at your ease,, 
and work, at your ease $ it shall not be as it was in. 
Sir Theodosius's days ; I wanted to be master be- 
fore, but I have got master now, and I shall be 
master.'* Two or three days after Sir Theodosiu* 
died, he brought him. a still to clean }. .it was full oi 
wet h'me.. He said he used the lime to kill fleas« 
The witness used to gather lavender for him to dis- 
til; In the garden there were laurels, bays, and 
laureUtines. On the morning that Sir Theodosius- 
died,Mr^ Donellan came to him, and bid him get ^ 
couple of pigeons directly. He answered,. ** there 
were none iit to eat^'* The prisoner replied, *'It 
will maktt no odds if they are nott for they are foK 
Sir Theodosius. We must have them against the 
doctor comes.. Poor iellow ! he lies in a sad agony 
now with this dr— d nasty distemper ; it will be the 
death of him. As soon a» the witness^ went into^ 
the house with the pigeons, he met his Lady and 
Mrs. Donellan at the door. They were wringing, 
their hands, and said, *' It is too late now ; he is 
dead«*' William Crofts, one of the Coroner's 
Jury, deposed, that on the examination of Lady, 
fioughton, when she said, ** Captain Donellan* 
rinsed the bottle," he saw the Captaincatch her b)c 
the gown and give her a twitch. John Darby- 
shire, deposed, that he had been a prisoner in War- 
wick gaol lor debt i that Mr* Donellan and he had* 
a bed m the same, room for a month or five w^eks. 
Hi: lemembercd to have had a conveisation with; 
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him abotj^ Sir Theodostus^s being poisoDbd. 6il 
Ill's asking him whether the body was poisoned or 
not, he said, ** There was no doubt ot it." The 
witness said, ** For God*ssake, Captain,who could 
do it V* he answered, ** it was amongst them- 
selves ; he had no hand in itt** The witness asked 
«« Whom he meant by themselves?" he answered^ 
*< Himself, Lady Boughton, the footman, and the 
apothecary,** The witness replied, ** Sure Sir 
Theodosius could not do it himself?*' He said, 
**He did not think he did, he could not believe he 
would. '•• The witness answered, ** The apothe- 
cary could hardly do it $ he would lose a good 
patient ; the footman coUld have no interest in it j 
and it was very unnatural to suppo>e that Lady 
Boughton would do it/* He then said^ " How 
covetous Lady Boughton was ; she bad received art 
anonymous ktter the day after Sir Theodosius*s 
death, charging her plump with poisoning him $ 
that she called him and read it to him, and she 
trembled ; she desired he would not let his wife 
know of that letter, and asked him if he would 
give up his right to the personal estate, and to some 
estates of about 200I. a year belonging to the 
family.** The conversation was about a month 
after the Captain came into the gaol. At other 
times he has said, " That he was innocent ; it was 
impossible he could do a thing that never was in 
his power.** This being the chief evidence, the 
prisoner, in his defence, pleaded a total ignorance 
of the fact, and several respectable characters bore 
testimony of his integrity. The jury, however, 
found him guilty, and he received sentence of 
4)eath.' Immediately after his conviction, a Divine, 
accompanied by a^karticular frit jkI 9f the prifoner* 
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went to Kfi him, and to all appearance he was per- 
fecrly resigned to his unhappy fate. It was urged 
to him, that as the evidence had been so clear, a de-r 
nial of the fact would be looked upon by the worki 
as a mean prevarication, and would induce people 
to throw additional insult upon his memory. Tq 

^this observation he answered, *< he could not help any 
inan*s conclusions } he knew his own heart, and 
would with his last breath, assert his innocence ; 
some few unguarded and unpremeditated expres-* 
sions, aggravated by falsehoods of the most flagrant 

. kind, which were sworn at his trial, have induced si 

. j'Ury to take his life; but time would do him justice, 
;ind prove him an injured man, ruined by thos^ 
who ought to have been his friends.'* Perceiving 
the gentlemen in astonishment at this conversation, 
he added, ** that he. should dedicate to-morrow 
(Sunday) to the purpose of drawing up an ansv»:eF 

. to, and a refutation of the evidence, and sfaeirfd 
leave it with a. friend, that he had no doubt would 
comply with the last request he should make, that 
of seeing it correctly published.'* He was aske4 

• whether he had not a desire to see his wife, an4 
take a last farewel. To this he hastily replied, ** I 
do beseech you, let me not hear again of this: if 
^he does not come, I shall die composed.** QnSun« 
day evening he deposited his case with a gentleniai) 
of Coventry, who assisted him in his trials with ai^ 
earnest request, that he. would print and publish it. 
He then gave some directions relative to the adjuK- 
ment of the sad operation which was to take place 
it\ the morning, and appeared remarkably chearfu) 
9nd composed. At seven o'clock next day he wss 
carried to the place of execution in a mouining 
(oach| fpllovved by a hearse, and the sheriff*s oflicers 
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Sft deep momning ; »? he went on,* he fi^qoeifrty 

{ittt his head out of the coach, desiring the piayers 
of the people around him. On his arrival at the 
place of execution, he alighted from the coach, and 
ascending a few steps of the ladder, prayed for a 

•considerable time, .and then joined in the usual ser* 
vice with the greatest appearance of devotion ; -he 
then in an audible tone of voke, addressed the sprc' 
tatons in the following terms -.—*• That as be was 
then going to appear before God, to whom all de<- 
•ceit was known, jie solemnly deciaredy that he was 
innocent of the crime for which he was to suffer I 
<hat he had d4rawn up a vindication of himself, 
which he hoped the world would believe, for it was 
of moiie consequence to him to speak truth than 

' falsehood, and had no doubt but that time would 
jvveal the many mysteries tliat had arisen in his 
trial ** i^fter praymg fervently some time, he let 

' Ivis handkerchief fall, a signal agreed on between 
•him and the executioher, and was launched into 
eternity. After hanging the usual time, the body 
was put into a black cofin, an J conveyed to the 
Town hall to be dissected. He suffered at War« 
-wick, on Monday the 2d of April, 1781. 
DOWDEI4., JOSEPH. See Talbot, T. 
DOWNIE, DAVID. Se« Watt, R. 

r DRAMATTI, JOHN PETER, (murder- 
K.R,) was the son of protestant parents, burn at 

• Saverdun, in the county of Foix, and province of 

- Languedoc in France. He leceived a religions 
•education ; and when he arrived at years of matu- 
tky, left his own country on account «f the per- 
secution then prevailing there, and went to Gene- 
, va. Fj-om tlieace he travelled Into G<nnany« and 
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served as a iiorse- grenadier under the e1ector'<cf 
-Brandenburgh} Who was afttrrwards king of Pros* 
sia. When he had been in this sphere of iife about 
a year^ he came over to England, and entered in- 
to the service of lord Haversham, vi'nh whom he 
remained about twelve months^ and then enlisted 
as a soldier in the regiment of CoU de la Melo- 
. nicre J having made two campaigns in Flanderst 
the regiment was ordered into Ireland, where it 
yrsLs broke j in consequence of whi^'h Dramatti ob* 
tainted his liberty. He now became . acquainted 
. with a widow, between 50 and 6.0 ycaii of age, 
who pretending she hnd a great fortune^ and allied 
to the royal family of France, he soon inarried 
her, not only oil account of her supposed wealth 
and rank, but al;»6 of her understanding English 
and Irish, thinking it prudent to have a wife who 
could speak the language of the country in which 
he proposed to spend the remainder of' his life. As 
soon as he. had discovered that hKi wife had no for- 
tur.e, he took a small house and a piece of grocmd, 
about ten miles from Cork, intending to turn fat- 
Bier: but being altogether ignorant lof husbandEy» 
he found it impossible to subsist by that.profcssioiii» 
. on which he w^t to Cork, and worked as a skm- 
.nt^r, being the trade to which he was brought up, 
jf\.t the expiration of a twelvemonth fronn his com« 
Ing to that city, he went to London, and offering 
his service again to lord Haversham, was admittod 
as one;. of his domestics. His wi£e, unhappy 6a 
account of their separate, residence, wished -to live 
with him at lord Hayersham^s, which he woold not 
consent to, saying, that his lordship did: not know 
he was married. Hereupon she entreated ihim^ 
. quit his service, which he likewise refused, fiaying 
. f jl^t t^« ccukl noX provide fof: himsKlf so vfcH ih 
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anf other ritnation, and that it would be tingefie» 
rous to leave ao indulgent a master. The wife no«r 
i>enn to evince the jealousy of her'dispoi^itionv 
-Mitt intimated that Dramatti had fixed his aflFecti- 
ons on some other woman ; and the * follow ingcir* 
cumstance aggravated the malignant disorder that 
-preyed upon hek* mind. Dramatti being attacked 
"with a tiolent fever, about the Christmas preced- 
ing the time the murder was committed, his noble 
master gave orders that aH pos!>ible care should be 
.taken of him ^ his lordship^s expen<:e. At this 
period Mrs. Dramatti paid a visit to her husband^ 
«nd again urged him to quit his service, which he 
|x>sitively refused. A servant girl came into the 
room, bringing him some water-gruel; and the 
twite suspecting ^at this was her rival is her has* 
band's affections, once more entreated him to leave 
:liis place ; is ahswer to which, be said he must be - 
but of hts senses to abandon a -situation in which 
he was so i well provided for, atid treated with suck 
.hiinianity. Dramatti having itcovered from his 
Illness, visited liiii wife at her lodgings as often as 
' was consistent with the duties of ihls station; but 
(this not betng «• often as she wished him to come, 
-she grew more uneasy than before* At length loni 
.Havershani todk lodgings at' Kensington, and Dra- 
•mattt was so busy in^padung up some articles on the 
occasion, that he' had no opportunity of acquaint- 
ing his wife ,with theif removal. At length she 
i learnt thirciicumstaiice firenn another quarter; on 
which, ehflanned to the Highest degree of fage, she 
wrtiit to Keiism^ton, to reproach her husband with 
hiaunkindries^ to her, though he declared he ai- 
way« lAaiBtained her as ffnell as be was able, and as 
a nroof of it had given her three guinea^ but-^ 
itttile tiaie btfore the murder ivas covSmitted. Fre- 
quent 



•ijttenf were Ae deputes between this unhappy maa 
and h{s wife, till, on the 9tii of June, T703, Bra» 
matti bemg ^est to London, and his business iy^ 
ing near Soho, -he called 0=h his wife, who lodged 
in that neighboiij'hpod, and having been with hek* 
'Some time, he was about to take his leave* but she 
4aid hold of hinVf and wanted to detain him.-^ 
Having got awsy from hM^, he went towards Chaiv 
ing-croi-s to Which plate she followed hiwi ^ but 
•at length she seemed to yield to his p^rMiasion^, 
that she would go home, as he tdld her he was 
going to his lord in Spring-gardens ; instead, hovi^- 
•«ver, of going home, she went and waited for him 
•tt ort>car Hyde- park gate, and in the evening lie 
ifoui^d her there as te; was going to fCensington.-*^ 
At the Park'^ate she stopped him, and insisteil 
^hat he' should go no> farther, unless he took! her 
with him^ He left her abruptly, and went towards 
Ohelsea : bttt she folldwed 'him till they came near 
•Bloody- bridge, where-rtie qaarrel b^ing vehement- 
ly renewed, she s€iiBe^ his nei^kcioth, and would 
4Kive strangled him j whereupon he beat her .most 
:unmercifu%^>wirh his cane and sword i which laN 
-ler ^he bM^e iwith her hands, as she was rejnark*- 
<ible for lief 'Strength } and, if he had. betxr .unarms 
<d< could have ^easily overpowered bim. Having 
Wbonded her inso ms^ity places as to conclude that 
he had killed hi^i^j 4lis passion immediately. began 
to siib)iide,« and, falling on his knees, he devoutl;^ 
implored th^ pardon of God for the horrid &in of 
Whi«^'<ht h*d btlen guilty. 'He then went on to 
K^nsiffgton, where his felloW-servants observing 
that his clothed wett bloody, he said he had beth 
attacked by -two men in' Hyde>park»'who wouJd 
have robbed him of hisdothes, but that he de* 

fcndedchimfi^ll* ^d "biofcc the Jiead of one o< 
A them. 
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tbetn* This stovy was credited for a sfiort (inie^ 
and on the following day Dramatti went to Lon^ 
doily where he heard a paper read h) the streets re- 
specting the mur(ier that had been committed.— » 
Though he dteaded beiDg taken into custody every 
moment, yet he did not seek to make his e<:capey 
but dispatched his business in London^ and retum- 
^ to 'Kensington. On the following day the ser- 
vants Keafd art account of the murder that had 
been committed near Bloody-bridge ; they imine- 
diately hinted to his lordship that they suspected 
Dramatti had murdered bis wife, as they had been 
known, to quarrel before, and as he came home tlie 
preceding evening with bis sword broke, the hil( 
of it bruised, his caoe shattered, and some blood 
on his clothes. Upon this lord Haversham, with 
a view to employ him, that he might not think he 
was suspected, bid him get the coach ready, and 
in the interim sent for a constable, who, on search- 
ine; him, found a woman^s cap in his pocket, which 
afterwards proved to have belonged to his wife.-— 
When he was examined before, a jus^tice of peace, 
be confessed he had committed. the c^nme $ but, in 
extenuation of it, said that his viife was a worth- 
less woman, who had entrapped him into marriage^ 
l)y pretending to be of the blood royal of France, 
and a woman of fortune. On his trial, it appear- 
ed that he ' went into lord Haversbam^s chamber 
late on the nrght pn which the murdtr was com- 
mitted, after that ' nobleman was in bed; and it 
was supposed he hi!d ^n intentiofi of robbing his 
lordship, who called otit' tp know what be wanted. 
Burin a solemn declaration J^rpmatti made after his 
conviction, he stedfastl^ de<iiied all intention of rob- 
bing his master, declanng he only Vcpt into the room 
m fetch a*si^cr tmbkr, yfltiGh he kH f^sot, that 
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'l\e might have it in readiness to take in «omc asses 
milk in the morningi for his lordship. , The body 
of Mrs. Dramatti was found in a ditch between 
Hyde- park and Chelsea, and a tr^ck of blood was 
•seen to the distance of twenty yards, at the end of 
which a piece of a sword was found sticking in a 
bank} vyhich fitted the other part of the sword in 
^the prisoner*^ posws«ioa. The circumstances at- 
tending the murder being proved to the satisfaction 
of the jury» the culprit was found guilty, con- 
demnedy and on the 21st of Juiy, 1703, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. 

DREW, CHAl^LES, (parricide,) was the 
-son of an attorney of great practice at Long Mel- 
ford in ^uflfolky who» though a man of good for- 
^une» was of so unaccountable a dispoi^ition, that 
he entirely neglected the education of his son^ 
who was consequently brought up in total igno- 
Tancc/S and though .his talents were not of the in- 
ferior kind, there was no probability of his ever 
making a respeotable figure in life.( This old gei^- 
man had quarrelled with> and lived separate from, 
his wife, and behaved in the most reserved and un- 
friendly manner to hb children, having, besides 
this SOD, five daughters. When young Drew ar- 
rived at years of maturity, he became acquainted 
vrith.one £liz. Boyer, who submitted to his soK- 
citation^, but was a woman of so much art, that 
most people thought he would have married her ; 
however, when she urged him to it, he said,-^* 
<* Betsey, let us stay a little^ longer — it will be 
worse for us both if 1 do it now, for my father 
will certainly dbinherit me.** To which she ve- 
plicd, " I wish somebody would shoot the old 
•4Qg»** Charles hWiog been to the assizes at 

Chelmsford^ 
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Chelmsford, fell in company with some smnggleri) 
among %\hom was one HumphrcySf a hardend 
viltain, calculated for the execution of any despe* 
rate enterprise. With this naan he held a confe- 
rence, telling him that he would inform him of f 
.scheme hy which he might make his fortune, if be 
would meet him at Mrs, Boyer^s lodgings. Hum-, 
phreys accordingly met him ; when Drcrw promis- 
ed to settle 20o}. a year on him if he would mur- 
der his father, 'and likewise give him a consider* 
ahle sum in money. Humphreys hesitated some 
time— but at length consenting to the horrid pro- 
posalf they went together towards the house, har- 
ing a gun loaded with &lug>, 'about eleven at nigbt 
on the 31st of January, 1740. It seems if was 
agieed that young Drew was to stand at a distance, 
while Humphreys was to knock at the- door, and 
ask for the old man ; then to shoot him -when he 
came to speak to him } but his courage failhig him 

- when he came near the spot, he threw down the;^ 
gun, saying, he would have no concern in the 

.murder. On this young Drew commanded him to 

- keep silence, on pain of death j and, taking up 
• the gun, went to the door, and when his father 

opened it, shot him dead on the spot. This douc^ 
he went away with Humphreys, to whom he said, 
** The job is finished !^' onwhi^h Humphreys went 
to Dunmow in Essex, where he had appointed to 
meet some smugglers that night ; and after that 
travelled to London. An inquest having, been held 
on the body of the deceased, and Humphreys be- 
ing told that he was suspected, he returned into the 
country, but was soon apprehended. He did not 
impeach Drew till some time afterwards, when tbe 
in^ei'cepMoa of »Qme letters di<»covered the nature 

of 
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t)f the Connectioh that had isubsisted between them* 
HuiTipIireys deposed on the trial, that meeting the 
prisoner about a fortnight after the murder was 
Committed, he asked him iF he was not concernetl 
at the death of his father. To Which be replied in 
the negative, saying, ** U he had lived he would 
have ruined the family." Humphreys likewise en- 
deavoured to exculpate himself from having had 
any shart in the murde^. In the mean time young 
Drew went to London, and made application for 
the king^s pardon to any person except him who 
had actually murdered his father; in consequence 
of which an advertisement to that purpose was in< 
serted In the London Gazette, signed by the se« 
trelary of state $ and another advertisement foN 
lowed it, in which Drew himself offered a reward 
of tool, on conviction of the murderer. This pro^ 
cedure appears evidently to have been intended to . 
take oflF all suspicion from himself, though he 
tneant not to fix tton Humphreys. On the appre- 
hension of the latter on suspicion, he gave such an . 
indifferent account of the transaction, that he was 
ordered to be kept in custody. While he was in 
prison Dreiw sent him 2ol. with the promise of onit 
hundred more. After he was committed, the sus- 

Eicion of his guilt grew stronger^ and was corro- 
orated by several intbrmationst This gave Drew 
great uneasiness : he took the utmost pains to sup- 
press ail farther informations, and even to destroy 
the credibility of those already made. He pub- 
licly declared that Humphreys was not the man 
who shot his father, and threatened to prosecute 
the officer who apprehended him. In the mean- 
time Drew resided m London, where he changed 
his name" to that of Roberts, and corresponded 
with Humphreys, wh« had assumed the name o£ 

f John 
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John Smith. Some of the kttiira falliag into tke 
handf: of Timoih]^ ,Drew, esq. a namesake oniy» 
he went to London tn search. of the murderer \ and 
after repeated enquirieSf was told that he lodged 
in Shire- lane> whither he went, and enquired for 
him by the name of Roberts The people of the 
hduse said they had no lodgers : but the gentlte^ 
man, who had a magistrate's warrant for appre- 
hending the offender, insisted on searching the 
house— but the search was made in vain. Qn this 
he went tT> several bagnios, and at length to East- 
mead*s in Leicester^ (ieids, where he enquired for 
Mr. Rob: Its. It should seem that Drew had givtn 
orders to be Jenied ; for the landlord «aid that all 
the gtrntlemen viho had loitgcd there the preceding 
night were gone. Mr. Timothy Drew obseiving. 
the landlord whisper one of the waiters, suspected 
the truth of this declaration, called for a pint of 
wine, and asked the wait^^r to drink with him — 
After some conversation, he raised his voice, and; 
in a positive manner declared he knew Mr. Roberts 
was in the house, bujt that his real name was Cbas» 
Drew, and that he had murdered his father j and 
be threatened co have all the people in the botise 
apprehended tor concealing a murderer^ The au- 
thoritative manner in which bespoke;,, induced the 
waiter to confess that the gentleman viras- in the 
bouse ; and the unwelcome visitor being introduc- 
ed to him, sajd he ha-l a warrant to apprehendv 
him,. and to take htm before Justice De Veil, on a 
charge of having murdered his father. Hereupon 
he vvas conducted to the house of the magistrate} 
and, after an examination of above six hours, was 
£ommitttd.to Newgate, under a strong guard.— 
During his residence in the pfiMn, he offered, and 
aetaaliy gavet toju.athan ICcaiey the turnkey, a. 

bond. 
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bond of half his fortune^ on the condition of per- 
mitting him to escape> and accompanyine; him to* 
France : and for the farther security of Keate, he 
executed a bond to him for the payment of a thou- 
sand, pounds. The turnkey seemed to comply, and 
the time was fixed on for their departure ; but th« 
man having informed Mr. Alcerman, the keeper^ 
of ity Drew was reiiloved into the old condemned 
celly where a giiatd was placed over him night and 
day* On the approach of the assizes, he was sent 
to the gaol of fiiiry St. £dmund!s i and Hum. 
phreys being admitted in evidence, Drew was con- 
victed after a trial of several hours. On convic- 
tion, he did not evince any concern for the enor- 
mity of the crime of which he had been guilty, 
but attributed it all to his fatber^s ill treatment of 
him'. He said that his father denied him liecessary 
money for his expenses; and his having refused to 
make over an estate to him, was the Srst instiga- 
tion to his committing the horrid crime. He was 
visited by his sisters, who ciirefully avoided reflect- 
ing on him j and did all in their powtfr to console 
him in his unhappy situation. He suffered the 9th 
of April, 1740, aged 25, amidst the greatest 
croud of spectators that were almost ever assem*. 
blejd on such a melancholy occasion in that part -of 
the country. He seemed to give up his life witfai 
evident signs of reluctance, begging the dcrgyipani 
who attended him to continue the devotions to the 
last possible moment. 

DRURV, ANTHONY, -( HicHWAYMAir,.> 
was a native of Norfolk, and the son of parents in. 
reputable circumstances, who imprudently neglect- 
ed to bring him up to any business. When hel 
Arrived at years of maturity, he wandered about 
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the country curing smokj dimmcys, which pr^* 
cured him the appeHatioii of* the smoky doctor** 
among those who knew him. He married a ifvo- 
man ¥^o was said to possess a very considerable 
fortune, but never received more of it than 500k 
He lived some years with his wife at Andover, but 
occasionally ranged the country, preferring a wan* 
dering to a domestic fife. His wife used every ar- 
gument to prevail on him to remain at home, but 
her solicitations were without efiect. Sometimes^ 
he would stroll to London, and carry with him^ 
valuable articles for his support. On one of these 
occasionslRe pawned some plate for lel. and dissi- 
pated the money in company with women of the 
town. He thus continued, till he reduced his wife 
to such a state of indigence^ that she was obliged 
to the friendship of her relations for a maintenance. 
By a continued course of extravagance, he grew 
daily more and more vicious, and at length deter- 
mined to commence highwayman. In London he 
made an acquaintance with Rob. Kiii^, the drivef 
of the BiceUer waggon, who was a fellow of bad 
character, and whose practice, for the sake of a 
share in the booty, was to inform the higfawaymeii 
when he had aoy persons to travel in his waggon, 
who possessed a considerable sum pf money or va« 
Juable effects, for at this time people of great pro- 
perty used to travel in waggons. Dniry bein? in 
company one night with King, the latter told him 
that a gentleman named Eldiidge would travel in 
his waggon on the following day, and that it would 
be prudent to rob him before he got far from 
town, as he would have with him a very consider- 
able booty. Drury listened eagerly to this tale^ 
aud the next day robbed Mr. Eidridge of 2x4 gui> 

neas» 
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«€a8. As he took money only, he had v^ry little 
apprehension of detection : hut another traveller iii 
the waggon happening to know him> repaired to 
London and gave infprmation against, him j where- 
upon he was taken into custody, and heing brought 
to trial, was convicted on full evidence. After 
he received sentence of death, his behaviour was 
consistent with his unhappy situation. He v^as a, 
regular attendant on divme worship, and a con- 
stant peruser of religious books : but at the same 
time he did every thing in bis power to procure a 
respite of the fatal sentence. Some people of con- 
sequence exerted themselves to obtain the royal 
mercy for Drury, but in vain— his character and 
fqrime militated too forcibly against him. After 
conviction he repeatedly wrote to his wife, desiring 
her to come to London, and, among other motives 
to prevail on her, told her she might redeem the 
plate he had pawned: but his entreaties had no 
cflTect. This her unfeeli g indifference give hina 
great uneasiness, and prevented that calmness of 
disposition which a proptr preparation for his ap« 
proaching exit required.^ Two days before hiiB 
death he received the sacrament with every mark of 
real contrition. On the evening preceding his exe- 
cution, a gentleman sent a woman to enquire what 
declaration he would make respecting the waggon- 
rr ; to whom he answered, that he had no idea erf 
committing the crime till King proposed it to him ; 
and that his life was sacrificed in consequence of 
his taking that advice. When at the place of ex- 
ecution, he appeared to possess more courage than 
he had done some time before. He again declared 
th&t the waggoner had seduced him to commit the 
xo&bery, and therefore exhorted all young people 
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to tvoid bad company. He suffered at Tybura^ 
^ov. 3, 1726, aged 18. 

^ DUCE, WILLIAM, (footpad,) was a nar 
five of WoWerbapiptoo, and by trade a buckle- 
maker, whicl) he followed sopue tipie in London | 
but being imprisoned in Newgate ifor debt, he there 
made connections whipl? greatly tepded tp corrupt 
bis morals. He was no kponer at larg^ tl^aii he 
commenced footpad, and, in company with an* 
other man» robbed a genUeman in Chelsev^cld^ 
of fonr guineas ; after this he connected himself 
with John Dyer and James Butler, with whom h^ 
jcommitted a/variety of robberies. Their plan was 
to go ou( together, and one ojily to attack the 
party intended to be fobbed ; but to give a signal 
for his accomplices to come up, if any resistance 
$houId be made. After committing several depra* 
dations in the neighbourhood of' I^ndoi), they 
joined in a scheme with four other villains to rob 
Jady Chudleigh, between Hyde- park comer and 
Kensington : but her ladyship^s footman shot one 
of the gang» nam>d Rice, through the head, which 
prevented the intended ^rpbbery. Becoming too 
well known in the vicinity of ^ndpn, they went 
pn the Portsmouth road, wher^ they rot only stop- 
ped the passengers, but even proceeded to the per- 
petratiop of piurder, wit)i a yiew to prevent detec- 
tion. Meeting Mr. Bunch, a farmer, neaV a wood 
on the road side, they fobbed him of his money, 
and then dragging him into thp wood, they strip- 
ped him, and Duce firing at him with a pistol, the 
pall lodged in his mouth. Supposing the man dead, 
they were about to depart, when Mr. Bunch turn- 
ing, Butler loaded another pistol, in order to dis- 
patch him ; on which he begged that they would 
yet spare his life $ but finding that they entertaiq- 

ed 
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«d ito sentiments of compassioB^ he exerted all his 
strength, and springing on his legs, ran off, and 
alarming the inhabitants oF an adjacent village, im- 
mediate pursuit was made after the villains, a!l of 
whom wtrc apprehended, except Duce, who es- 
caped, and got to London. Darker, Wade, and 
Meads, three of the gang, were hanged a,t Win- 
chester : but fiutler was sent to talce his triaf at the 
Old fiailey^ for robberies committed in the county 
of Middlesex, and was acquitted for want of sur> 
ficient evidence, puce's gang was exceedingly 
desperate. On the road to Gravesend they stop- 
ped four gentlemen, who refusing to be robbed* 
the above-mentioned Meads shot a servant who at- 
tended them in tJie breast, so that he died in a few 
days. Disappointed of their booty in this attempt, 
their passions were so irritated, that, meeting a 
gentleman on horseback, they fired, and having 
wounded him in the head and breast, the next day 
be expired. Butler, soon after his acquittal, join- 
ed his old companions; and Duce, Dyer, and he» 
meeting Mr. Holmes near Buckingham-house, 
robbed him of his money, hat, and handkerchief. 
On t)ie following evening they stopped a hackney- 
coachman near Hampstead, and robbed him of 9s. 
after the coadiman had told them that the words 
** stand and deliver** were sufficient to hang a 
man. Jonathan Wild being informed of these rob- 
beries, caused the offend^s to be apprehended, at 
a house kept by Duce*s sister. ^ Dyer having been 
admitted an evidence^ Duce and Butler were 
brought to trial, when the latter pleaded guilty s 
and the former, after spending some time io deny 
ing the robberies of Mr. Holmes and the coach<» 
man, for which he was indicted, and arraigning 
the conduct of Jonathan- Wild ^ was found guilty »^ 
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and both of them received sentence of death.-? 
After conviction their behaviour was nnose resigned 
and devout than could have; been expected from 
men whose repeated crimes might be supposed to 
have hardened theic hearts ; but the terrors of death 
had due effect. Butler was a Roman Cathoiicy 
and Dnce a Protestant. The latter was urged by 
the Ordinary to discover the nances of some of bis 
old accomplices : but this he refused to do, be- 
cause, he said, they had left off their practices, 
and now lived honest lives. A few moments be- 
fore they were launched into eternity, Butler de- 
clared that the circumstances of cruelty with which 
their crimes had been attended, gave him more 
pain than the thoughts of death : and Duce ac- 
knowledged the enormity of his offences, and beg- 
ged the forgiveness of all whom he had injured.— 
They suffered at Tyburn, August 14, i7«3. Sep 
Angi£r, Humphrey. 

DUELL, WM. (iyfVRPSRER,) vvas convicted 
of occasioning the death of Sarah Griffin, at Ac- 
ton, by robbing and ravishing her. We have in- 
serted his name in this Collection, on account of 
the following singular circumstance which suc- 
ceeded his execution. Ha vine: suffered Nor. 24., 
* 1740, at Tyburn, with Tho. Clock, Wm. Meers, 

Margery Stanton, and Eleanor Munoman, (who 
had been convicted of several burglaries and felo- 
liles,) bis hoiy was brought to Surgeon*s- hall to be 
anat^oqiiaed ; but after it was stripped and laid oh 
the board) and one of the servants was washing 
him in o?:Jer to be ciit, he perceived life in him, 
and found bis breath to come quicker and quicker i 
on which a surgeon took some ounces of blood 
from him $ in two hours he was able to sit up in 
his di^iTi and in the evening was again cpmmk* 

ted 
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tkd to Newgate. His sentence was afterwarcls 
phanged to transportation. ^ 
DUNCALF, . See Cooper, Jambs. 

PUNTAP, -rr-. Sec M'NAUGHTOIf, J. 



EASTERBY, — -. See Godlin, Wm. 

EDMONDSON, MARY, (murderer) was 
the daughter of a fanner near Leeds in Yorkshire, 
and sent to reside with her aunt, Mrs. Walker, of 
Rotherhithe, who was a widow Udy, and with 
whom she lived two years, cppfiporting herself in 
the most decent manner, and regularly attending 
the duties of religion. A lady named Toucher 
(laving spent the evening with Mrs. Walker, Mary 
Edmondson lighted her across the street on her 
way home ; and soon after her return, a woman 
who cried oysters through the street observed that 
the door was open, and heard the girl cry out,-^ 
f* help' murder I they have killed my aunt!'* 
Edmondson now ran to the house of Mrs. Odell, 
wringing her hands, and bewailing the misfor- 
tune ; and the neighl^ours being by this time ' 
alarmed, some gentlemen went from a public- house 
whtre they bad spent the eveniiig, in order to 
enquire into the affair. They found Mrs. Walker, 
with her throat cut, lying on her right side, and 
her head near a table, which was covered with 
linen. One of the gentlemen, named HoUoway, 
said, '* this is very strange— I know not what to 
make of it— let us examine the girl.** Her ac* 
count of the matter was, that four men had en- 
tered at the back door, one of in horn putting his 
arms rouad her auii|i» neok. another, who was a 

tall 
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tall man dressed in black, swore that he wonld kill 
her^if she spoke a single word. Mr. HoHoway* 
observing the girPs arm was cut, asked her how it 
happened; to which she replied, that one of the 
men, in attempting to get out, had jammed it 
with the door : but Holloway judging, from all 
appearances, that no men had been in the house, 
said he did not believe her, but supposed hhe was 
the murderer of -her aunt. On this she fell into a 
fit, and, being removed to a neighbour's house, 
was blooded by a surgeon, and continued there till 
the following day, when the coroner's inquest sat 
on the body, and brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder — whereupon she was committed to prison. 
Mrs. Walker's executors, anxious to discover the 
truth, caused the house to be diligently searched, 
and found that a variety of things, which Mary 
Edmondson had said were stolen, were not mis- 
sing ; nor could they discover that any thing was 
lost. Mrs. Walker's watch, and some other arti- 
cles, which she! said had been carried off by the 
murderers, were found under the floor of the privy. 
Being committed to the new gaol, Soutliwark^ she 
remained there till the next assizes for Surry, when 
she was tried at Kingston, and convicted on evi- 
dence which, though acknowledged to bje circum« 
fitantial, was such as, in the general opinion, ad* 
mitted little doubt of her guilt. She made a de- 
fence indeed, but not sufficiently probable to have 
any weight. Being condemned On Saturday, to be 
executed on the Monday following, she was lodg* 
ed in the prison at Kingston, whence she wrote to 
her parents, most solemnly avowing her innocence. 
She likewise begged that the minister of the parisk 
would preach a sermon on the occasion of her 
death* She asscrUd her inoj^cciics qu the Sunday ; 
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v/ben she was visited bv a clergyman^ and several 
other people ^ yet was her behaviour devout, and 
)ipparently sincere. Being taken out of prison ou 
the Monday morning, she got into a post-chaise 
with the keeper, and arriving at the Peacock in 
Kenuington-lane about nine o'clock, there drank 
a glass of wine« and then, being put into a cart, 
was conveyed to the place of execution, where she 
behaved devoutly, and made the following address 
to the surrounding multitude : — <* It Is now too 
late to trifle either with God or man. I solemnly 
declare that I am innocent of the crime laid to my 
charge. I am very easy in my mind, as I suffer 
with as much pleasure as if I was going to sleep. 
I /reely forgive my prosecutors, and earnestly beg 
your prayers for my departing soql.** She suffer- 
ed on Kenni|rgton Common, April 2, 1759. Her 
body was conveyed to St. Thon)as*s hospital^ South- 
wark, and there dissected. 

ELBY, WILLIAM, (murderer, &c.) was 
born in the year 1673, at Deptford in Kent, and 
served his time with^a blockmaker at Rotherhithe, 
(during which he became acquainted with some wo- 
men of ill-fame- After the term of his apprentice- 
ship was expired, he j^ept compapy with young fel- 
lows of such bad character, that he found ir neces- 
sary to enter on board a ship to prevent wors^ con- 
sequences. Having returned from sea he enlisted as 
a soldier : but while in this situation he committed 
many small thefts, in order to support the women 
with whom he was connected. At length he de- 
serted from the army, assqmed a new name, and 
prevailed on sopie of his companions to engage in 
nouse-breaking. Detection soon tcrminat^ct his 
career j and he was indicted for robbing the house 
flf — r— — Barry, Esq. of Fulham, and murdering 
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Ills gardener. Elby it seems havine determiiied on 
robbing the house, arrived at FuTham soon after 
midnignt, and had' wrenched opea one- of the win- 
dows, at which he was getting in, when the gardener 
awaking, caihe down to prevent the intended roh- 
beryi As the gardener had a light in his handy 
£lby, terrified lest he should be known, seized a 
knife, and stabbed him to the heart, of which 
wound the poor man fell dead at his feet. This 
done, he broke open a chest of drawers, and stole 
about two hundred and fifty pounds, with which he 
immediately repaired to his associates in London* 
Though this man, naturally inclined to gaiety^ 
dressed in a stile mueh above people of his profes* 
sion, yet being at this juncture in possession of a 
greater sum of money than usual, those who knew 
him suspected that it could not have been honestly 
obtained ; and as every one was now talking of the 
horiifl murder that had been committed at Fulham, 
the idea immediately occurred, that it had been 
perpetrated by £lby, particularly as he began to 
abound in cash at this critical juncture. ^ Elby now 
used to frequent a public-house in the Strand, 
\ivhere being casually in company, the robbery and 
murder at Fulham became the subject of conversa* 
tion. Hereupon Elby turned pale, and seeing one 
of the company go out of (he room, he was so terri- 
fied that he immediately ran out of the house with- 
out paying the reckoning. Soon after he was gone 
a person called for him ; but as he was not there, 
he said he would go to his lodgings. The landlord, 
enraged that the reckoning had not been paid, de- 
manded where he lived, which being told, and re- 
marked by the person who called, he was taken into 
custody the next day, and committed on suspicion 
'of the robbery and murder. On his trial he steadily 

denied 
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denied the perpetration of the crinAes Wfth whlcli . 
be was charged* and hi» convicti^on Would have 
been very doubtful, had not a woman, with whom 
be cohabited, become an evidenc^e, and swore that 
be came from Fulham with the money the morning 
after the commifsion of the fact. Some otfier per- 
sons likewise deposed, that they vaw hirn tomt out- 
of Mr. Barry*s house on the morning the murde# 
was committed \ but as they did not' know what 
had happened, they had entertained no suspicion of 
bim. The jury deeming this circumstance suffi- 
cient conviction, Eiby received sentence of death, 
arnl having been executed at Fulham, on the 13th 
of September, 1704J was hung m -chains near the 
place where the crime was eommeitted. 

ELLIOTT, EDWARD. See Walthar^ 
Blacks, the. 

EMMETT, ROBERT, (traitor,) of a most 
respectable Irish family, who, with his brother, had 
been concerned m w icked^y endeavouring to subvert 
the government of Ireland^ and had expended a 
large sum in providing- arms for hisasiwciates. His 
brother had, during our last war with France, been 
in custody for the Tike offence, but in consequence 
of becoming an exile for life, government wa»* 
pleased to forego severe nitiasurcs. These gentle- 
men had an excellerjt education, and were both re- 
nowned for eloquence. The elder, who was the 
banished brother, was m London, »t the Temple, 
about twenty-five years ap^o, and di»»tingufshed him- 
self at Coach-Maker^s Hall, then a respectable de- 
bating society. He found, however, a rival in 
Maynard C. Walker, Esq. (now at the Iri-K 
bar) both here and in a debating society in 
Dublin i in consequervce of whiih Mf« Efnmett, b^ 

the 
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the advice of bis frieodti declined any furtker con- 
troversy. These gentlemen woald certainly have 
been great luminaries at the bar^ had not that lurk- 
ing fiendy disloyalty, eclipsed their famct and in- 
stigated bright talents to perpetrate dark deeds. 
Robert £mmett was tried and convicted in Dublin 9 
before X«ord Norbiiry and a respectable jary, Mon- 
day September 19, 1S03. After the evidence^ the 
provincial proclamation was read* to shew the ob- 
ject of the msurrection, and the resolution proscrib- 
ing the yeomanry and other 1-yal subjects* The 
pri:>oner desired that a part of it should also be ready 
by which it was decreedi that no man should suffer 
death by court-martial, but for mutiny, until tbp 
pleasure of the provisional government should be 
known : it was read accordingly. The. proclama- 
tion addressed to the citizens ot Dublin was also 
read. The prisoner's counsel accounted for the in- 
timate knowledge he had of the provisional procla« 
mation, by saymg that it had appeared in other 
publications. The following papers were then 
read : — No. L (found in his lodgings by Major 
Sirr,) was nearly as follows:— -<< It may seem 
strange that a person avowing himself to be an 
enemy ol'the present government, and engaged in a 
conspiracy for its overthrow, should undertake to 
suggest an opinion on its conduct, or expect that 
advice from such a quarter should be received with 
attention. The writer of this, however, does not 
mean to offer an opinion upon a point in which he 
feels difficuIty-~on which his candour might ^e 
doubted ; his intention is to oonBne himself to 
points on which he feds with the merciful, and as 
an Irishman with the English part of the present 
government : hw will communicate in the most pre* 
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terms the line of conduct which he may bt 
tiereafter compelled to adopt— and which^ however 
painful, would be doubly so if he did not try to 
avoid it by the mo&t explicit notification. It is not 
the intention of the undersigned to do more than 
state what the government must acknowledge, that 
of the conspiracy if knows nothing ; aild' instead of 
creating terror in its enemies and confidence in its 
friends* it will serve by the scantiness of its infor- 
mation to furnish new grounds of conviction to 
thove who are too ready to accuse it for the want 
of that intelligence which no sagacity could , enable 
k to obtain. If> then» it is unable by a display of 
dliscoveries to evince its strength and vigilance, it. 
cannot hope to crush the conspiracy by the weight of 
its power* I> it only now that men have to learn 
that entering into a conspiracy exposes' them to be 

ianged | Can It hope to injure the body 

(of the conspiracy, so impenetrably woven as the 
present^ by merely cutting off a few of the threads f 

No system can change the conduct 

which the U. I. will adopt for eifecting the emanci- 
pation of their country/* No. II. found on the 
prisoner's person.—*' I wish particularly to knoiv 
liow matters stand, if you are not afraul. What 
hcpes there aiie from abroad, and what they mean 
to do i and whether. If they pay ua a visit, we shall 
iu>t be worse off than we are ? ......... He is 

very desponding, and says the people are incapable 
of redress^ and unworthy of liberty j that he is con* 
firmed in this by the late transaction, which must 
^aVe succeeded but for their barbarous desertion 
and want of unanimity, ^e thinks that the inva<» 
tion will not take place at all, hut that it is the plan to 
wear down the English by the expence of frequent 
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Preparation.** No. III. found in the dci|^fi|». 
Thomas-street.— <^ I have but little time txrlook 
at the thousand difficulties between me and the com* 
pletion of my wishes $ that they would succeed I 
have ardent and 9 I trust, rational hopies; but if 
that should not be the case, I tharrij^ God for har • 
ing gifted me with a sanguine dispostHon ; so that 
I j-un from reflection i and if ray hopes are without 
foundation-^if a precipice be opening under mf 
feet, from which duty will hot suffer me to depart^ 
I am thankful for that disposition which leads mc 
on to it, and hurls me down, while my eyes ar« 
raised to the visions of happiness which my fane/ 
has formed in the air.** No. IV. was the manu* 
«cript of the Proclamation of the Provisional Go* 
yernment, found in the desk in Thomas- street.-^ 
When this unfortunate young man was called upon 
jto know if he had any thing to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon him, he ad-^ 
dressed the court and jury nearly in the following 
tetms : 

** I am asked if I have any thing to say whjf 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon 
me. Was I to suffer only death, after being ad« 
judged guilty, I should bow in silence ; but a maa. 
in my situation has not only to combat with the 
difficulties of fortune, hot also the difficulties of 
prejudice ; the sentence of the law which delivers 
over his body to the executioner, consigns his cha- 
racter to obloquy. , The man dies, but his memory 
lives ; and that mine may not forfeit ail claim to the 
respect of my counrrymen, I use this occasion to 
vindicate myself from some of the charges advanced 
against me. I am charged with being an emissary 
•f France :— 'tis false ! I am no emissary— X did 

not 
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wbt wish to deliver up my eoupi^y.jxr&fortlgn 

fower, and least of all, to France^^ No I never did 
Entertain the idea of establishing; French power 
sn Ireland — God forbid T ^hi'the/contrary, it is 
evident from the introductory, paragraph of the 
Address of the Provijstonal;4Sroverpmeiity that rver^ 
"hazard atteqding a|i independent effort was deeqaej 
preferable to the niore fatal risk of introducing a. 
I'rench army into the country. Small wout!d be 
our claims to pati:iotismjand to sen^, and palpable 
our affectation of the love of liberty^ if wc were to 
encourage the profanation of our shores by a people 
who are slaves themselves* ^d the unprincipled and 
abandoned instruments of imposing slavery on 
others. If such an inference be drawn from anjf 
part of the proclamation oi the Provisional Govern- 
'inent> it calumniates their views, and is. not war^ 
ranted by the fact.— How could they speak of free- 
dom to their countrymen ? How assume such aii 
exalted motive, and meditate the introduction of a 
power which has been the enemy of freedom in 
every part' of the globe? Reviewing the conduct of 
France to other countries, could we expect better 
towards uai No ! Let not, then, any man attaint 
my memory by believing that I could have hoped 
freedom through the aid of France, and betrayed 
the sacred cause of liberty by committing it to the 
power of her most determined foe : had I done so^ 
I had not deserved to live $ and dying with such a 
weight upon my character, I had mecited the 
honest execration of that country, which j^ave me 
birth, and to which I would have given freedom. 
.Had I been in Switzerland, I would have fought 
against the French — in the dignity of freedom, I 
wpuld have expired on the threshold of that coun- 
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try» and they should have entered ft only by pafSsiirg^ 
ever my lifeless corp<(e. Is it, then, to be supposed* 
that I w uld be sio\ir to make the^ same sacrifice to 
my native lard? Am I, who lived but to be of 
service to my country, and who would subject my- 
self to the bondage of the grave to give her inde- 
pendence— am I to be loaded with the foul and 
grievous calumny of being an emissary of France f 
My lords, it may be part of the system of angrjr 
justice to bow a man's mind by humiiiation to meet - 
the ignominy of the scaffold 5 but worse to me than ' 
the scaffold's shame, or the scaffold's terrors, woitld 
be the imputation of having been the agent of 
French despotism and ambition ; and while I have 
breath I will call upon my countrymen not to be- 
iievtf me guilty of so foul a crime against their li- 
berties and their happiness. Though you, my 
lord, tit there a jud^e, and I stand here a culprit, 
yet you are but a man, and I am another $ I have 
a right therefore to vindicate my character and mo* 
tives from the aspersions of c^Jumny ; and as a ma« 
to whom fame is dearer than life, I will makt the 
last use of that life in rescuing my name and my . 
fnt!nory from the aifflicting imputation of having 
been an emissary of Frnucc, cr seeking her inter- 
ference in the internal regulation of our affair^^ 
Did I live to see a French ^^rmy approach this <x>un- 
4ry, I would meet it pn the shore with a torch ia 
one hand anci a swprd in the other— I would re- 
ceive them with alUhe destruction of warl I would 
animate my countryinen to immolate them in their 
very bonts; and before our native soil should be 
polluted by a foreign foe, if they succeeded in land- 
ing, I would burn every blade of grass before them^ 
f a^c every house, contend to thp |a^( for cvciy indi 
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ipf grounds and the last spot on v^hlch the hope of 
freedom should desert me, that spot I would make 
fpy grave ! What I cannot do, I leave a legacy to 
iDjr country, because I feel conscious that my death 
yvere unprofitable, and all hope of liberty extinct, 
the moment a French army obtained a footing in 
this la nd.^'—- After some further mattefj he con- 
cluded thus:-—*' My lamp of life is nearly ex- 
pired—my race is finished : the grave opens to re* 
ceive me, and I sink into its bosom. All I request 
then, at parting from the world, is the charity of 
its silence. Let no inan write my epitaph^ for as 
no. man who knows my motives dare vindicate them, 
kt not prejudice or ignorance asperse them ; let them 
and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb 
remain undescribed, till other times and other men 
can do justice to my character.** 

The foregoing is a faithful report of this unfor- 
tunate young man*s exculpation of himself from 
the charge of co-operating with the French in any 
Resign to invade this country ; and whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, it is an evidence against the 
character of the common "enemy^ which, coming 
from such authority, ought, and v\e trust will hav^ 
the most salutary effect upon all who may have par. 
ticipated in bis principles or his treasons. Whe- 
ther the sincere conviction of his mind^ or the im- 
position of pride, anxious to rescue his memory from 
the foul shame of having sought to deliver his coun- 
try up to a foreign sfbd a cruel enemy, he is enti- 
tled to equal credit, and if any thing were inscribed 
on his tomb most honourable to himself and atoning 
to his country, it is the character which he has given 
•f tke arch'foe to the peace and liberty of msuskind, 
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I— The court listened to him with a great deal of 
patience, and although indignation was visible in 
the countenance of every person in court at this 
public avowal of his guilt, yet not a murmur wai 
heard. Lord Norbury, after a salutary remoi^- 
trance to the prisoner, and paying a handsome com- 



iliment to some of the respectable members of the 
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Treason, Mr. Kmmett, after his trial, was 

taken to Newgate, where dinner h!iJ been pre- 
pared for him. He there requested to see one of 
the gentlemen who were engaged in his defence. 
To him, it is gcneially rumo«ired, he made a fuU 
disclosure of all the means he had u«cd to effect the 
late insurrection, and authorised him to make it 
known to government. He declared himself the 
chief mover and instigator of that attempt to effect 
a revolution, and solemnly denied having any asso- 
ciates in this country of either property or respecta- 
bility. He accounted for thcf expences incurred in 
prepai^tions for rebellion, by stating that he had 
received on the death of his father, 3500I. and that 
he had expended of that sum 2500I. in purchasing 
the arms found in the depot in Marshelsea-lanc. 
He al>o denied having solicited or received any 
assistance from the French government, and pro- 
tested, were this country invaded by Frenchmen, 
from his information of their principles and conduct 
wherever they went, that he would be one of the 
niost zealous in the expulsion of such treacherous, 
rapacious, and sanguinary miscreants. At the 
place of execution he expressed Uie same senti-* 
ments. 
EVANS, DAVID. Sec Griffiths, Wm, 
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EVANS, WALTER. See Spigot, Wm. 
EVERETT, JOHN, (highwayman,) was a 
native of Hitchin in Hertfordshire, and had been 
nvell educated ; his father possessing three hundred 
|>ounds per annum* He was apprenticed to a 
salesman j but running away from his master he 
tntered into the army, and served in Flanders, 
where he behaved so well that he was promoted to 
the rank of sergeant. On the return of his regiment 
to England, lie purchased his discharge, and re- 
pairing to London, bought the place of an officer 
©f Whitechaptl Court, in which he continued about 
seven years, but having given liberty to some per- 
sons whom he had arrested, one Chcirlesworth, a 
solicitor of that court, caused him to be discharged, 
. and thtn sued him for the amount of the debts ot 
the parties whom his inconsiderate good-nature had 
iiberared. To evade imprisonment Everett enlisted 
in Lord Albemarle's company of foot guards j soorr 
after his engaging iu the army he fell into company 
with Richard Bird, with whom he bad been for- 
merly acquainted. Thi^Blrd hinted that great ad-, 
vantagfrs might be acquired in a particular way, if 
Everett could be trusted : and the latter, anxious 
to know what the plan was, learnt that it was to go 
on the road : on which an agreement was immedi- 
ately concluded. Hereupon they set out on their 
expedition, and robbed several stages in the coun- 
ties acyaccnt to London j from which they ob- 
tained considerable booty in jewels, money, anc| 
valuable effects. Thus successful in their first ex- 
ploits they went to Hounslovv-Heath, where they 
stopped two military officers, who were attended 
by servants armed with blunderbusses} but tVy 
obliged them to submit, and robbed them of their 
money and waichesir tbt watches Wert afterward* 
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]cft» according to agreemrat^ at a coffee-bouse near 
(^haring-Crossy and the thieves received tvventy 
guineas for restoring them. Soon after they stop- 
ped a gentleman in an open chaise near Epsom. 
The gentleman drew his sword, and made several 
passes at them ; yet they robbed him of his watchy 
two guineas, his sword, and some writings : hut 
they returned the writings, at the earnest request of 
the injured party. They also made a practice of 
robbing the butchers and higlerson Epping Forest^ 
on their way to London. One of these robberiea 
was singular. Meeting with an old woman, a hig- 
ler, they searched the lining of a high-crowned hat, 
which she said had been her mother^s, in which 
they found about three pounds ; but returned her 
hat. Soon after this they stopped a coach on 
Hounslow-Heath, in which were two quakers, wl>o 
calling them sons ff/*,«i;w/«f»f^, jumped out of the 
coach to oppose them j but their fellow-travellers 
making no resistance, and begging them to submit^ 
all the parties were robbed of their money. Eve- 
rest remarking that one of the quakers wore a re- 
markable good wig, snatched it from his head, and 
gave him in return an old black tye, which he bad 
purchased for half a crown of a Chelsea pensioner. 
This sudden metamorphose caused great mirth 
among the other company in the coach. About 
ten days after this, he and his companion walked to 
Hiilingdon Common, where seeing two gentlemen 
on horseback, Everett stopped the foremost anJ 
Bird the other, and robbed them of upwards of 
three guineas and their goM watches \ they then cut 
the girths of the saddle, and secured the bridle, to 
prevent a pursuit. They now hastened to Brent- 
fordjwhere, understanding that they were followed^ 
they' got into the ferry to cross the Thames } and 
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wh«ii they were three- parts over, so that the river 
iR^as fordable, they gave the ferrymen ten shillings^ 
tnd obliged them to throw their oars into the river. 
The3r then jumped overboard and got on shore, 
while the spectator »> thought it was only a drunken 
iVolic, and the robbers got safe to London. Some 
time after this, Everett was convicted of an attempt 
to commit a robbery on the highway^ for which he 
was sentenced to three years imprisonment in Nev? 
Prison,ClerkenwelK* After some time, he was em- 
ployed to act here as turnkey, and his conduct - 
meeting with approbation, he remained in that 
Station after the term of his imprisonment was ex- 
pired i but the keeper dying, he took a public* 
iiouse in Turnmill-street. He had not been long 
in this station, when the new keeper who had been 
appointed, frequently called on him, and made him 
advantageous offers, on the condition of his re-as- 
suming the office of turnkey. . This he did ; but 
when Everett had perfectly instructed him in the 
management of the prison, he dismissed him, with- 
out assigning any reason fur so ungenerous a con- 
duct. Everett being now greatly in debt, and 
con<equentIy obliged to remove within th« rules of 
th^ Fleet Prison, took a public-house in the Old 
Bailey. Af^er which he took the Cock alehouse 
in the same street, which he kept three years with 
reputation, when the warden of the fleet persuaded 
him to keep the tap-house of the said prison. 
While in this station he was charged with being 
concerned with the keeper in some malpractices, 
for which the House of Commons ordered hin^ to 
be confined in Newgate : but he Obtained his li- 
berty at the end of the sessions, as no bill had beeA 
Ibund against him. During, his confinement, bis 
>rewer stind bis stock of beer, to th« amount pf 
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•bove 300I. which reduced htm to circum<itancei» 
cf great distress: vet he even now resolved on .a 
life of industry, if he could have got «nfiploy« 
ment ; but his character was such that no person 
Would engage him. Thus distressed, he once more 
equipped himself for the high-way, with a view, as 
he solemnly declared after sentence of death* to 
raise only fifty pounds, as his brewer would have 
given him credit if he could have possessed himself 
of that sum. Having stopped a. coach on the 
Hampstead road, in which were a lady, her daugh- 
ter, and a child about five years old \ the child was 
so terrified at his presenting- a pistol, that he with- 
drew it at the request of the lady, who gave him st 
guinea and some siWer ; and though he observed 
&be had a watch and some gold rings, 5(c. he did 
not dennand them. Same company riding up, he 
was followed to the end of Leather-lane, where he 
evaded the pursuit by turning into Hatton-garden, 
and going into the Globe Tavern. Here he called 
for wine, and while be was drinking he Saw his 
pursuers pass ; on which he paid his reckoning, and 
flipped into a public-house in Holborn^ where he 
agam saw them pass. Thinking himself safe h^ 
remained here a considerable time. ' When he 
thought the pursuit was over, he called a coach at 
the end of Brook-street, and driving to Hon<ry-lan« 
market, purch^sfd a duck for his supper, and a 
turkey for hfs Chrbtmas dinner; he then went to 
his lodging in Newgate market. On the following 
dav, one Whitaker (called the boxing drover) cir- 
culated a report that Everett had committed a high- 
way robbery^ On which the latter loaded a brace 
of pistols, and yowed he would be revenged. He 
went' to Islington in search of Whitaker, and visi- 
ted several public-houses which he used to frequent, 
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hut not meeting with him^ t)ie perpetration of mur*> 
der was happily ptevented. A woman in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate«market having buried 
her husband, who had left her enoagli to support 
herself and children with decency $ Everett re* 
peatedly visited the widow, was received with to« 
great marks of esteem, and assisted her in the dis* 
ftlpation of tltat money which should have provided 
for her family. The widow's ton, jealous oC this 
connection, remonstrated with his mother on the 
impropriety of her condtfct, and told her it. would 
end in her rnin. This made Everett and her more 
-cautious in their meetings $ but the son watched 
them with the utmost degree of vigilance and cir- 
cumspection. Having, one evening, observed them 
go into a tavern, be provided himself with a large 
and sharp knife, and entering the room where they 
were sitting, swore be would stab Everett to the 
heart ; but the latter, by superiority of strength, 
disarmed him* The young fellow was at length 
)>ersuaded to sit down, when Everett assured him 
that he entertained the utmost respect both for him • 
adf and his mother ; but the youth answered, that 
he was a lyar, and the mutual destruction both of 
mother and children must follow their unlawful 
connection. As the lad grew warm, Everett affect* 
cd great coolness and good-humour, and const* 
dered how he might most readily get^rid of so un- 
welcome a guest J as he was unwilling so soon to 
part with the widow. At length he determined t« 
make the young fellow drunk, and plied him with 
auch a quantity of liquor that he fell fast asleep, ia 
which condition he was left, while the other parties 
pdjourned to a distant tavern, where they remained 
till morning; when Everett borrov^ seven guineas 
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of the widovr, under pretence of repsiying her fn « 
Vfctik, Not long after this Everett was married to 
this very widow, at Stepney church, by which lie 
came into possession of money and piate to a consi- 
derable amount, and might have lived happily with 
her if he would have taken her advice $ but th6 
extravagance of his disposition led to. his ruin« 
Whtn he was in very low circumstances he casually 
met his old accomplice, Bird, and joined with him 
in the i;ommission of a robbery in £ssex, they were 
both taken, and lodged in Chelmsford gaol ; but 
Everett having turned evidence, th» other was con* 
▼icted and executed. As soon as he had obtained 
his liberty, he committed several robberies in the 
neighbourhood of London, the last of which was 
on a lady named Ellis, whom he stopped near Is* 
Jington : but being taken into custody on the fol. 
lowing 4ay> ^c was tried, and capitally convicted. 
He had been married to three wives, who all visited 
hi(n after sentence of death. He was likewise 
visited by the son of the widow i but recollecting 
what had formerly passed between them, Everetl 
would have stabbed him with a penknife, but was 
prevented by one of his wives $ tor which interpo- 
sition he afterwards expressed the greatest happiness* 
What gave him most uneasine^ was the crime of 
perjury, of which .he had beeni guilty, with a vicvf 
to take away the life of an innoceut man. One 
Picket, a cooper, having affronted him, he swore Jk 
robbery against him j but thjc jury not being satis- 
fied with the evidence, the man was fortunately 
acquitted. Mr. Nicholson, the then minister of 
Stt Sepulchre's church, attended the prisoner while 
under sentence of death $ and kindly exerted him- 
self to convince him of the atrocious n:iture of his 
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offences: but the numbers of people who visited 
him from motives of curiosity, took ofF his atten* 
tion from his more important duties. However 
iie became at times serious* and would then advise 
his brethren in affiiction to prepare for that death 
which now appeared unavoidabie. The gaol dis* 
temper having seized him while in Newgate, a 
false report was propagated that he had poisoned 
himself. He wrote letters to some of his acquaint- 
ance* begging they would take warning by his un* 
happy fatei and avoid those steps which led him 
to bis ruin« He suffered at Tyburn^ February io« 

EVERETT, JOHN, (felon,) was probably 
related to the preceding, being also a native of 
Hertfordshire, where he served his apprenticeship 
to a baker : after which He connected himself witn 
a gang of notorious gamblers, and other dissolute 
wretches, in conjunction with whom he perpetrated 
^ great number of villainies, and for several years 
escaped the vengeance of the law. By persuasions 
and the promise of a sum of money, he and a rnaa 
named Wright, induced a yeii^ng woman to exhi- 
bit a charge of felony again«t two innocent men, 
who were put on their trial, but happily acquit* 
ted, as the perjured evidence was not able to au- 
thenticate her accusation. In revenge for their 
failing to supply the girl with the money they had 
promised, she lodged an information against Eve- 
rett and Wright, who were in consequence indict- 
ed for subornation of perjury, and sentenced to 
stand in the pillory at the end of Chancery-lane, 
where, they received ^ery severe treatment from the 
populace. Soon after this punishment, Everett 
was tried at HicksVhall, and sentenced again to 
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sund in the pillory} for having fbrnduleiitly ob- 
tained a thirty-six -shilling piece. He was after- 
wards conyicted of having circulated counterfrit 
Portugal coift} and ordered to be imprisoned two 
years in Newgate. During bis confineiiient a com* 
pany of gentkmen went to Newgate to visit a crt- 
minaU and in a short time discovered they had 
been robbed of their handkerchiefs. The circum- 
stance being mentioned to £verett, he pretended 
to be much surprised, and intimated that there was 
but little probabiiitv of the property being reco- 
vered. However, m a little time hie produced the 
handktrrchiefst and received some money from the 
gentlemen, as a reward for his supposed honesty. 
While in Newgate, he picked the pocket of almost 
every person who came to visit the prisoners. He 
was continually uttering the most vile expressions, 
and seemed to delight in the practice, of every spe- 
cies of wickedness. Upon the expiration of the 
time he was sentenced to remain in prison, he found 
sureties for his good behaviour for two years, and 
was dischargred. He, and a woman of the town, 
now went to a small inn at Hoddesden in Hert. 
tbrdshire, which was kept by an elderly widow, 
and being invited into a room behind the bar, af- 
ter having each drank a glass of' wine, the widow 
and her female guest went to walk in the garden ? 
in the mean time Everett broke open a bureau, and 
\ stole 6ol. in cash, and several gold rings^ They 

kept the widow in conversation till the time of go- 
ing to bed, in order to divert her from going to the 
bureau, and the next morning decamped with their 
booty, taking the road to Nottingham^ whence 
they crossed the country to Newmarket, and then 
returntd to London. £verett'« numerous villainies 
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fig rendered his name so notorious, he went 
:r the denomtnatioB of George Anderson, and 

in a very private manner till the money be 

thus obtained was expended. He now pro- 
i a knife eighteen inches long, and determined 
vy contributions on passengers on the highway* 
;he road between Kentish-town and Hamp- 
i, he attempted to rob a countryman, who be* 
of an intrepid temper, a desperate contest en- 
, in which Everett proved the conqueror, and 
rerously wounded hit i^ntagonist, from whom 
however, obtained but a small booty. The 
; evening he stole a quantity of ribbons from a 
:rdasher^s shop, but was immediately pursued^ 
vhended, and secured in prison. He was soon 
igbt to trial ^ and the prosecutor having laid 
indictment capitally, he was convicted and sen- 
ed to be hanged. For some tihie after convic* 

he behaved in a decent manner, and appeared 
e resigned to the fate that awaited him : but 
n learning that the order for his execution was 
ived by the gaoler, he became perfectly out- 
:ous, violently threatening those who were near 
, and uttering the most blasphemous expres* 
s. A report bein? circulated that he meditated 
^sign against the life of the gaoler, his cell was 
ifully searched, but no suspicious instruments 
t found. He denounced vengeance against the 
I who gave the information, declaring, with 
id imprecations, that if he could procure a 
ol, or any other offensive weapon, he would 
him to death. He applied the most oppro- 
lus epithets to the keeper of the prison ; and 
i was his ungovernable conduct, that it was 
;ed necessary to chain him down to the floor.— 

behaviour was more decent and composed on 
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the day preceding that of his execution ; but he 
did not appear to be conscious of the enormity of 
his gi^ilt, or to be earnest in repentance. He join- 
ed in prayer with the ordinary of Newgate at the 
place of execution* and a little time before he was 
turned off, said he considered death as too severe 
a punishment for the crime he had committed. He 
i))ffered at Tyburn, Dec, 31 > 1750. 



F. 

FERGUSON, RICHARD, (highwayman,) 

familiarly called Gattoping Dicky was the son of a 
gentleman^s servant, and a native of Hertford- 
shire, He was sent to school at a very early age, 
but to little purpose, and was afterwards employed 
as a stable boy where his father wa« hired. At the 
age of 16 he came to London with the family.— 
Puring their stay in town, the postillion was taken 
ill, and Dick was appointed to supply his place till 
he recovered, whicn was not very long. Now 
stripped of his fine livery, and sent to occupy his 
station as a stable bdy, his haughty spirit could not 
brook tiie degradation.* Fond of dress, and being 
thought a man of consequence, he resolved to look 
eut for another place. Accordingly he told his 
father of his resolution, and asked his advice. His 
father knowing he was well qualified', in respect to 
^ the management of horses, told him he would look 
»ut one for him. A circumstance happened, that 
very afternoon, highly gi-atifying to his pride. A 
lady who frequently visited the family, being in 
want of a postillion, asked Dick*s master what was 
become of his late postillion. Beins informed he 
fcas in his place, and was very fit tor her employ, 

He 
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he was setit for and hired. Dick was now com- 
pletely bis own mastery and for some time behaved 
to the satisfaction of his mistress. He was a geat 
favourite in the family^ particularly among the fe- 
male part i but his mistress discovering him in an 
improper situation with one of her female servants, 
he was immediately discharged : nor could any in* 
tcrcession prevail upon her to reinstate him. Soon 
afterwards he got another place* in which he did 
not long remain. He had at this time got con- 
nected with some other servants of a loose charac* 
terj and their manner of drinking* gaming, and 
idleness, suiting his disposition, he soon became 
one of them. After losing several good placed, by 
negligence, he applied to a livery stable in Picca* 
dilly, and obtained employment. His father hav- 
ing now died, left hlra the sum of 57L which he 
had saved during the time he lived in the family. 
With this he commenced gentleman. He left his 
-place, bought mourning, frequented the theatres, 
&c. One evening, at Drurylane, he got ..seated 
by a female, who particularly engaged his atten- 
tion s he took her to be a modest lady, and was 
very much chagrined at finding her rtadily grant* 
ing his request to conduct her home. He resolved 
to leave her, but found his resolution fail him, and 
at the end of the play he attended her to her resi- 
dence in St. George^s fields, and staid with her the 
whole night.- Next morning, after making her a 
handsome present^ he took his leave, with a pro- 
mise of soon repeating his visit. He went home—* 
but this artful courtezan had so completely ena- 
moured him, that he could not rest many hours 
without paying her another visit ; and only for the 
accidental visit of some. companions, he would have 
returned knmediately. With them he icluctantiy 
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Spent the day, and in the evening flew again on the' 
impatient wingft of desire to his dear Nancy, ^le, 
suspecting him to be a perdot» of considerable pro- 
perty, from the specimen she had of his genero- 
sity, received him with every mark of endearment 
in her power., At this time she was the first fa- 
vourite of several noted highwaymen and house* 
breakers, who, in turn, had all their favoured 
hours. Unfortunately for himself, Ferguson be* 
came as complete a dope as ever she had ensnared. 
What money ht possessed, what he could obtain 
l>y borrowing or otherwise, was all lavished on this 
female, and he was, after all, in danger of being 
discarded. He was a total stranger to her connec- 
tkms with the gmtUmtn of the road, though be 
knew slie bestowed her favours on others. Not 
able to bear the thoughts of entirely parting with 
his dear Nancv, he went to an inn m PiccadtUyt 
offered himself as a postillion, and was accepted. 
Whenever he could obtain a little money, he flew 
with impatience to his fair dulcinea, and squan- 
dered it away in the same tht/itghtless manner. As 
he drove post-chaises on the different roads round 
the metropolis, he frequently saw his rivals on tlie 
road gaily mounted and dressed. One day driving 
a gentleman on the north road, the chaise was 
stopped by the noted Abersbaw and anotlier, with 
crapes over their faces. Abershaw stood by the 
driver till the other went up to the chaise and rib- 
bed the gentleman. The wind being very high^ 
blew the crape off his face, and gave Ferguson a 
full view of his perron. They stared at each other, 
hut before a word could pass, some company com- 
ing up, the two highwaymen gallopped off. Fer* 
guson, who at this time was under the frowns of 
his mistress^ for want irf roon^f well knew and 
5 was 



was kiumn by Abershavry whom be bad often seen 
'at Nancy's. Aberehaw viras very uneasy at tbe 
discovery, which be communicated to bis compa-- 
nion. A consultation was immediately beid» and 
it was resolved to watt at an inn on the road for 
the return of Fergason> and bribe him, to pntvent 
a discoifery^ They accordingly went to' tbe inn« 
and when Ferguson came back» and stopped to- 
water hi» horses, the waiter was ordered to send 
bim in. After some conversation, . Dick accepted ' 
of tbe present offered bim, and agreed to meet 
them that night, to partake of a good supper.— • 
With this fresh recruit oi cash he flew to hb Nan- 
cy $ but she being otherwise enga^d, and not 
expecting him so soon to possess sumcient for her 
notice (being now acquainted with his situation in 
life) absolutely refused to admit bim, and shut the 
door in his face. Mad with the reception he had 
experienced, he f|uitted the house, and resolved never 
to repeat his visit,' which icsolotion he strictly 
adhered to. He was now proceeding homewards, 
when he met tbe highwayman who accompanied ' 
Abershaw, and went with him to the place of ren- 
dexvous in the Borough, where he was received by 
those assembled with every mark of attention.-* 
They supped sumptuously, drank wine, and apent 
tbe time m noisy mirth. This exactly suited Fer- 
guson s he joined iu their mirth, and when suffi* 
ciently elevated, very eagerly closed with a propo- . 
sition to become one of their number, ite was^ 
according to their forms, immediately initiated .—- 
When the plan of their next depredation on the 
public was settled, Ferguson was not immediately 
called into action, as it was suggested by one of 
the iaaiibers that he could be better employed in 
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giving information at their ren^tsvous of the de- 
parture of gentleinen from the inn where he lired) 
&c. whereby those who were most likely to afford 
a proper booty might be way- laid and robbed.^— 
This diabolical plan he followed too successfully 
for some time : taking care to learn frona the driv- 
er& the time post chaises were ordered from other 
inns, &c. He shared very often considerable sums» 
which he quickly squandered away in gamblings 
drunk em )e>s» and dissipation. At length he lost his 
place» and consequently his knowledge respecting 
travellers becoming coniined» he was obliged him- 
self to go on the road. As a highwayman he was 
remarkably successful. Of a daring disposition, he 
defied danger— -and 9 from his skill in horses, took 
care to provide himself with a good one, whereby 
he could effect his escape, when others ran every 
risk of being taken. Of this we shall mention one 
remarkable instance. - Two others and himself 
stopped two gentlemen on the Edgwaie road, and 
robbed them ; soon after three other gentlemen 
coming up, they pursued, and Ferguson^s two 
companions were taken, tried, and executed.— 
When his associates complimented him on his es- 
cape, he triumphantly asserted, that he would gal- 
lop a hor:>e with any man in the kingdom, and that 
he was known among the < gentlemen of the 
whip,' by the appellation of * Galloping Dick.'-^- 
Through this circumstance he obtained that name 
among hi> companions, v^hich afterwards became 
general. He now indulged himself in every ex- 
cess. His amours were very numerous, particu- 
larly among those married women he could, by 
presents or otherwise, induce 'to listen to his desires. 
He prevailed upoa l|e wives of two publicans, in 
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the Borough to elope with him» and carried on se- 
veral private intrigues with others. At one of the 
last places in which he lived) he was frequently em- 
ployed to drive post-chaises between Hounslow and 
London, and notwithstanding he drove close by his 
old companion Abershaw, where he hung in irons, 
it had no effect in altering his morals. To follow 
him through the various wicked exploits in which 
he was afterwards engaged, would far exceed our 
limits. He was concerned in a very great number 
of robberies committed round the metroplis. At 
the time that he lived at different inns, as a post* 
chai'se driver, he went on the road, and kept up a 
connection with almost every infamous character of 
the day. He was concerned with Middleton, Har^ 
per, &c, in the robbery at Brixton Causeway, in 
1799, and most of the other robberies committed 
on that road. He was repeatedly in custody at 
Bow street, tried tit the Old Bailey, but nothing 
could be properly brought home. At length be 
was apprehended by some patroIe<s belonging to 
Bow-street, thence cdnveycd to Aylesbury, Bucks» 
and there tried and convicted of a highway rob» 
bery in that county. When he found himself left 
for execu'tion, he seriously pr^ared for his ap« 
proachingend, and when he came to the fatal tree,' 
met his aweful fate with a religious reugnation. He- 
suffered at Aylesbury in iSoo. ' 

FERRERS, LAURENCE, EARL (mur- 
DERBR,) whose family was descended from the 
royal blood of the Plantagenets, and had been dis- 
tinguished for ages.^ One of the family was slain 
while fighting on behalf of the crown, at the me- 
morable battle of Shrewsbury, in the beginning of , 
the reign of Henry the Fourth : a circumstance 
that is mentioned by the immortal Shakespeare^ 

The 
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The second baronet of this family, Sir JStiaf 
Shirley, married one of the daughters of the famov* 
earl of Essex, who was l)eheaded in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth | and Sir Robert Shirley, son of 
Sir Henry, died in the Tower, where he was con- 
fined by Oliver Cromwell, for his attachment to 
the cause of king Charles the First. Sir Robert's 
second son succeeding to his title and estate* Charles 
the Second summoned him to parliament by the ti- 
tle of lord Ferrere of Cbartley, as the descendant 
of one of the coheiresses ot Robert earl of Essex, 
the title having been in abeyance from the death of 
the said earl, and the precedency of it as high as 
the 27 ih yeai of Edward the First. In the year 
171 1, queen Anne created. Robert lord Ftrrers vis- 
count Tamworth, and earl Ferrers. This noble- 
man possessed a very large estate, but it was greatly 
duninished by making provision for his nnmerous 
family, which consisted of no less than fifteen sons 
and twelve daughters, by two wives. The titlea 
were possessed by the second son of the first earl ^ 
' as he died without having any son, they fell to the 
next surviving brother, who was his father's ninth 
son : but as he did not marry, they fell, on his 
death, to the tenth son, who was father to Lau- 
rence earl Ferrers, a maii of an unhappy disposi- 
tion. Though of clear intellects and acknowledged 
abilities when sober, yet an early attachment to 
drinking greatly impaired his faculties ; and, when 
drunk, his behaviour was that of a madman. He 
married the \ oungest daughter of Sir William Me- 
redith, in the year 175a ; but behaved to her with 
such, unwarrantable cruelty, that she was obliged 
to apply to parliament for redress; the consequence 
of which was, that an act passed for allowing her 
a. separate maiotejuuice, to be raised out of bis es- 
tates. 
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tatetf. At Derby races, In the year 175^, lord 
Ferrers ran bis mare against captain M^~*s horse 
for 50I. and was the winner. When the race was 
endedv he spent the evening with some gentlemen, 
and in the course of conversation the captain (who 
bad heard that his lord^ip^s mare wa% with ioal) 
proposed, in a jocose manner, to run his horse 
against her at the expiration of seven months. Lord 
Ferrers was so affpsnted by this circumstance, which 
he conceived to have arisen from a preconcerted 
plan to insult him, that he quitted Derby at three 
o'clock in the morning, and went immediately to 
his teat at Stanton-Harold, in Leicestershire. He 
rang his bell as soon as he awaked, and a servant 
attending, he asked if he knew how captain M ■ 
came to be informed his mare was with foal. The 
^rvant declared that he wasignorant of the matter, 
but the gi^om might have told it ; and the groom 
being caTled, he denied having given any informa- 
tion respecting the matter. Previous to the af* 
front presumed to have been given on the preceding 
evening, lord Ferrers had invited the captain and 
the rest of the company to dine with him as on that 
day s but they all* refused their attendance, though 
he sent a servant to remind them that they had 
promised to come. Lord Ferrers was so enraged at 
this disappointment, that he kicked and horse- 
whipped his servants, and threw at them such arti- 
cles as lay within his reach. Some oysters had be€a 
sent from London, which not proving good, hts 
lordship directed one of the servants to swear that 
the carrier bad changed them$ but the servant de-^ 
dining to take such an oatb, the earl flew Into 
a rage, stabbed him in the breast with a knife, 
cut his head with a candlestick, and kicked him on 
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the pom with tuch seTerity» that be was under the 
surgcon^s care for several years afterwards. Lord 
Ferrers's brother and bis wife paying a visit to him 
and bis countess at Stanton Harold, some dispute 
arose between the parties ; and lady Ferrers being 

{ibseut from the room* tb^ earl ran up stairs with a 
arge cJasp-knife in bis bandy and asked a servant 
whom be met where bis lady was. The man said» 
** in her own room ;** and, being directed to follow 
him thither, lord Ferrers ordered him to load a 
brace of pistols with bullets. This order was com- 
plied with: but the servant, apprehensive of mis* 
chief, declined priming the pistols, which lord 
Ferrers discovering, swore at him, asked him for 
powder, and primed them himself. He then threat- 
ened that if he diil not immediately go and shoot 
his brother the captain, he would blow his brains 
out. The servant hesitating, his lordship pulled 
the trigger of one of the pistols, but it mibsed fire. 
HeieupoQ the countess dropped on her kne^s, and 
begf ed him to appease his passion ; but in return 
be swore at her, and threatened her destruction if 
sbe opposed hifn. The servant now escaped from 
the room, and reported what had passed to his lord- 
thip*s brothcTi who immediately called his wife 
from her btd| 9IkI they left the house, though it 
was then two o^clock in the morning. The unfor- 
tunate Mr. Johnson, who fell a sacrifice to the un- 
governable passions of lord Ferrers, had been bred 
up in the family from his youth, and was distin- 
guished for the regular manner in which he kept 
ois accounts, and his fidelity as a steward. When 
the law had decreed a separate maintenance for 
the countess, Mr. Johnson was proposed as re- 
cdrer of the ceius for her use i but he declined this 
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•fficCf till urged to take it on him by the earl him- 
self. It a}^pears that Johnson now stood high in his 
lordship's opinion ; but a different scene soon eki^ 
sued i for the ear) having conceived an opinion that 
Johnson had combined with the trustees to disap* 
point him of a contract for coal-mines, he came to 9 
resqlution to destroy the honest steward. The earl's 
difspleasure was first evinced by his sending notice to 
Johnson to quit a beneficial farm which he held 
under hirh ; but Johnson producing a lease granted 
by the trustees, no farther steps were taken in the 
affair. After this, lord Ferrers behaved in so affa- 
ble a manner to Johnson, that the latter imagined 
all thoughts of revenge had subsided; but, on the 
13th of January, 1760, his lordship called on John- 
son, who lived aboiit hnlfa mile from his seat, and 
f^id him co(ne to Stanton between three and four in 
the afternoon of the Friday following. His lord- 
ship's family now consisted of a gentlewoman named 
Clifford, .with four of her natural childrenj, three 
maid servants, and five men-servants, exclusive of 
an old man and .1 boy. After dinner, on the Fri- 
day, lord Ferrers sent all the men-servants out of 
the house, and desired Mrs. Clifford to go with thd 
children to the house of her father, at the distance^ 
of dbout two miles. Johnson coming to his appoint- 
ment, one of the maids ht him in, and, after wait- 
ing some time, he was admitted to his l^rtjipiip^s 
room, and) being ordered to kneel down, be was 
shot with a pistol} the ball from which entered bis 
body just beneath his ribs. Lord Ferrers, alarmed 
at the crime he had committed, now called for thv 
maid servants, and directed them to put Mr. John- 
son to bed. He likewise sent to Mr; Kirkland, a 
surgeon« _who lived at A-shby de l» 2ouch, two 
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mi)es from hw scat. At the request of the wounded 
man* a person was also feut for his children. Miss 
Johnson, the eldest daughter, soon came, and was 
followed by the surgeon, to whom lord Ferrers saidy 
" I intended to have shot him dead, but, since he 
is still alive, you mu^t do what you can for him** 
^he surgeon soon found that Johnson had been 
mortally wounded ; but, knowing the earPs 6ery 
disposition, and dreading similar consequences to 
himself, he dissembled the matter, and told him 
that there was no danger in the caise. Hereupon 
the earl drank himself into a state of intoxication^ 
and then went to bed i after which, Mr. Johnson 
was sent to his own house in a chair, at two o*cIock 
So the morning, and died at nine. Mr. Kirkland, 
being convinced that Johnson could not live, pro- 
cured a number of persons to secure the jnnrderer. 
When they arrived at Stanton Harold, lord Ferrers 
was just arisen, and going towards the stables 
With his garters in his hand, but observing 
the people, he retired to the house, and shifted 
from place to place, so that it was* a considerable 
time before he was taken. This happened on a 
Saturday, and he was conveyed to Ashby de la 
Zouch, and confined at the public house till the 
Monday following, when the coroner^s jury having 
Sat on the body, and delivered a verdict of wilful 
murder, his lordship was committed to the gaol of 
htic<iiiStiiv.C^fUT remaining in the above place 
about a fortnight, he was conveyed to London in 
hii own landau. :fHt behaved with the utmost 
composure dur;ng the journey, and being taken 
licfore the hous^ of peers, the verdict of the coro- 
ner's jury was read j on which he was committed to 
(he T«.wfr. , His Igrdship*! place of confinement 
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was the round tov^er, near the draw- bridge. Two 
wardens constajitty attended in his room, and one 
waited at the door. At the bottom of the stairs 
two soldiers were placed, with their bayonets fixed, 
and a third was stationed/On the draw* bridge ^ and 
the gates of the tower were shut an hour before 
the usual time, on occasion of his imprisonment. 
Mrs. Clifford now brought her four children to 
London, and taking lodgings in Tower-street, she 
sent messages to his lordship several times in the 
day, and answers being sent, the communication 
became troublesome ; so that their messages were 
forbid to pa^s more than once in the day. While 
In the Tower, lord Ferrers lived in a regular man- 
ner. His breakfast consisted of a muifin, and a 
bason of tea, with a spoonful of brandy in it. After 
dinner and supper he drank a pint of wine mixed 
with water. His behaviour in general was very 
decent, but he sometimes exhibited evident pVoOts 
of discomposure of mind. His natural children 
were permitted to be with him sometime; but 
Mrs. Qilford was denied admittance, after repeat- 
ed applications. Preparations being made for lord 
Ferrers' trial, and lord Henley (the chancellor) 
being created high steward on the occasion, the 
trial came on before the house of peers, in West- 
minster- h:)ll, on the 1 6th of April, 1760. The 
proof of the fact was sufficiently clear : but lord 
Ferrers cross-examined the witnesses in such a man- 
ner, as ?ave sufficient proof of the sanity of his 
mind, of which some doubts hud been entertained. 
Being found guilty by the unanimous voice of 
the peers of Great Britain, the lord high steward 
passed sentence that he should be executed on the 
ai^t of April, but his sentence was respited to the 
5th of May. While in the Tower, lord Ferrers 
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left sixty pounds a year to Mrs Clifford, a thou- 
sand pounds to each of his natural daughters, ami 
thirteen hundred pounds to the children of Mr. 
Johnson ; but this last legacy, which should have 
been the first discharged, was never received ! This 
unhappy nobleman petitioned to be beheaded with- 
in the Tower : but, as the crime was so atrociousy 
the. king refused to mitigate the sentence. A scaf- 
fold was erected under the gallows at Tyburn, and 
covered with black baize ; and a part of this scaf- 
fold, on which he was to stand, was raised about 
eighteen inches above the rest. About nine o'clock 
on the morning of execution, the sheriffs attended 
at the Tower-gate; and lord Ferrers being told 
they were come, requested that he might go in his 
own landau, instead of a mourning- coach, which 
had been prepareti for h.m. No objection being 

^ made to this request, he entered the landau, at- 
tended by the Rev. Mr. Humphries, chaplain of 
the Tower. His lordship was dressed in a white 
suit, richly embroidered with silver, and when he 
put it on, he said — <* This is the suit in which I 
was married, and in which I will die.*' Mr. She* 
riff Vaillant joined them at the Tower-gate, and 
taking his seat in the landau, told his lordship 
how disagreeable it was to wait on him on so awe- 
an occasion, hut that he would endeavour to render 
his situation as little irksome as possihW. The 
procession now moved slowly, through an immense 
crowd of spectators. On their way, lord Ferrers 
asked Mr. Vaillant if he had ever seen such a 
crowd: the sheriff replied in the negative; to 
which the unhapp peer replied — " I suppose it is 
because they never saw a lord hanged before.'* 
The chaplain observing that the public would-be 
naturally inquisitive about his lordship's religious 

^ opinion 6/ 
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opiaions: he replied— " That he did not think 
himself accountable to the world for his sentiments 
on religion ; but that he always believed in one 
God> the maker of all things ; that whatrvcr wtre 
bis religious notions, be had. never propagated them 2 
that all countries had a form of religion, by which 
the people wer6 governed, and whoever disturbed . 
them in it, he CQnsidered as an enemy to society :- 
that he thought lord BoUngbroke to blame, for 
permitting his sentiments on religion to be pub« 
llshed to the world.** — And he made other obser- 
vations of a like nature. Respecting' the death of 
Mr. Johnson, lie said-^" he was under particular 
•circumstances, and had met with so many crosses 
and vexations, that he scarce knew what he did j** 
but declared that he had no malice against the 
unfortunate man. So immense was the crowd, that 
It was near three hours before the procession reached 
the place of execution; on the way to which, lord 
Ferrers desired to stop to have a glass of wine and 
water ; but the sheriff observing that it would only 
draw a greater crowd about him, he replied — ** that 
is true, by no means stop." He likewise observed, 
that the preliminary apparatus of death produced 
more terror than death itself. At Tyburn he ex- 
pressed a wish to take a final Kave of Mrs, Clif- 
ford s but the Sheriff advised him to decline it, as 
it would disarm him of the fortitude he possessed : 
to which he answered — ** If you, sir, think I am 
wrong, I submit :" aJ'ter which lie gave the sheriff 
a pocket-book, containing a bank-note, with a 
ring, and a purse of guineas, which were after- 
wards delivered to the unhappy woman. The pro- 
cession was attended by a pa^ty of horse-grenadiers 
and foot-guards, aud at the place of execution was 
met by another party of horse» which formed a 
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Circle round the gallows. HU lordship walked vp 
the steps of the scaffold with great composure, and 
having joined with the chaplain in repeating the 
Lord's prayer, which he called a fine compositionk 
he spoke the following words with great fervency— 
^ O God, forgive me all my errors ! ' pardon all 
ihysins!** He then presented his watch to Mr. 
Vaillant, and gave five guineas to the assistant of 
the executioner, by mistake, instead of giving them 
to himself. The master demanding the money, a 
dispute arose between the parties, which might 
have discomposed the dying man, had not the she- 
riff exerted his authority to put an end to it. The 
executioner now proceeding to do his dnty, lord 
Ferrer's neckcloth was taken off, a white cap, 
which he bad brought in his pocket, put on his 
head, his arms secured with a black sash, and the 
halter put round his neckr He then ascended the 
raised part of the scaffold, and the cap being palled 
over his face, the sheiiff gave a signal, on which 
the raised scaffold was struck, and remained level 
with the rest. After hanging an hour and five 
spiiiutes, the body was received in a coffin lined 
with' white satin, and conveyed to SurgeonVhall, 
where an incision was made from the neck to the 
bottom of the breast, and the bowels were tak«n 
out i on ins:pection of which, the surgeons declared • 
that they had never beheld greater signs of long^ 
life in any subject which had come under their iio- 
tice. His lord!ihip*s hat and the halter Uy near his 
feet in the cofhn, on the lid of which were these 
words — «< Laurence Earl Ferrers, suffered May 5, 
J 760.** ' After the body had remained some time 
at Surgeon's hall, for public inspection, it was de- 
livered to his fi lends for interment. But it would 
be uDJ^ust to his memory, not to mention that, dur^ 
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!ng his impt isonment, he had made pecuniary re- 
compence to several persons whom he had injured, 
during the extravagance of those passions to which 
he was unhappily subject. 

FIELD, WILLIAM, (highwayman,) was 
an accomplice of the notorious Hawke, (see 
Hawke) and went by a variety of names, parti* 
culariy that of Grben. Not having learnt any 
trade, he entered into the service of a gentleman, 
with whom he lived three years, but was at length 
discharged on -account of his character. However, 
he got another place, through a false recommen- 
dation; but his extravagance and ill hours induced 
this master likewise to discharge him. Being re- 
duced to great poverty, he resolved on commenc- 
ing highwayman ; and, having hired horses at 11- 
yery-stabhs, he committed such a variety of rob- 
beries, that he soon became the subject of public 
conversation. The money he acquired by his law- 
less depredations, he squandered among men and 
women of abandoned character. At length he was 
taken by the officers of justice, who carried bim 
before a magistrate, by whom he was committed 
to Newgate. He was tried at the next sessions at 
the Old Bailey : when the prosecutor gave his tes- 
timony against him in so favourable a manner, that 
though the jury found him guilty, they recom- 
mended him to the royal mercy ; the consequence 

a^that be was reprieved for transportation in the 
year 1770. On his arrival in' North America he 
was sold as a slave, but soon finding means to es- 
cape with other slaves to New- York, they embark- 
ed on board a vessel bound for Pool, and landed 
ill England. Field hastening to London, engaged ^. 
with Hawkc in the practice of robbing on the 

highway. 
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highway, and making large booties, he assrinKJ 
the character of a genrleman ; when, courting a 
girl who lived servant with a man of fortune, she 
consented to accept him for a husband. .For some 
months after his marriage* he committed highway 
robberies about twice a week ; but his wifjc bad hq 
sujtpicion of the life he led, conceiving him to be a 
man in good circumstances. It is said, that in 
five months he collected io,oool. in bills of ex- 
change and cash. He frequently committed four 
or five robberies on a night, sometimes on Finch- 
ley Common, and often on ShootetN-hill, Black- 
heath, and other places in that neighbourhood; 
Ivhen once, being closely pursued, he effected a dif- 
ficult e«icape to town. After this he frequented 
Patney Common and its adjacencies, whence he 
brought considerable booties to London. Field, 
Hawke, and another, having robbed some coach- 
es, dined and made merry at a public- house at 
Barnes, and staying till it wa.s near night, they 
crossed Kew Bridge, and went to Acton, where 
they slept, being afraid of coming to London.— 
Notice having been given at Sir John Fielding's 
office, persons were sent out on different roads, and 
the offenders being taken, were conveyed, hand- 
cuffed, to Tothill-ficids Bridewell, On a subse- 
quent day they were examined, and a great num- 
ber of robberies being sworn against Hawke and 
Field, they were remanded to prison, whence the 
former made his escape in a few days. Though 
Field had returned from transportation, it was 
thought proper to indict him at the Surrey assizes 
for the subsequent robberies, when he would have 
pleaded guilty ; but Lord Chief Baron Smythe ad- 
vised him to put himself on his tiial j and the jury 

having 
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having given a verdict ngainst him, th^ judge pro- 
nounced sentence, after addressing him m the most 
pathetic manner. Being conveyed to the New Gaol 
m Southwark, he was attended by the ReV. Mr. 
Pyer, to whom he acknowledged that the robbe- 
lies he had been charged with were far short of 
those he had committed, and appeared very peni- 
tent for his crimes. At the place of execution, he 
v»arncd young people to avoid bad company, as it 
was the certain road to destruction. He suifc;red 
at Kennington Common, September i, 1778. Sec 
Poulter7 Sec. 

FISHER, MARCARET, (felon,) was in- 
dieted at the Old Bailey, in Sept. 1712, for pri- 
vately stealing thirteen guineas from the person of 
Dan. McDonald, who gave his evidence in the fol- 
lowing singular manner :— - 

** And leek yer loardship, I had Just taken my 
wages, thirteen guineas in goud, and was gawn 
alang King-strate, in "Wasmanster, when I mac 
^i* this fow quean at the bare, and she speird 
where I was gawn ; I taud her hame. She said 
gen I wad ga wi' hur tull Joannjr Davis's hoose, 
she wad gi' me a drame, sir, for, in troth, she 
tuck me for a poor gawkey, boss headed chiel, and 
leek yer loardship. Sa she tuck baud o^my haindy 
and lad me a gat I kenna' reet weel. And when 
we came tull Joanny Davis's hoose, she caud for 
niuckle beer and braindy, and gerd me as bung as 
a swobe, and leek yer hoanour. I staid there wt* 
her a pratty while; and thane, sir, I^it my haind 
intull my bricks, to feel for money to pay the rac- 
koning ; but the drel a bawbie could I find, for it 
was aw tint And when I speird about it, thsy 
glowredj and taud me« gen 1 wanna' tack myself 

awaw» 
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awawy they wad gar me gZf mV a decl to me ; and 
na sir, they dang me su* sair, and turned nie oot at 
the hack door, intuU the strace, and I rambled 
aboot, and cou* na* find the hoo^e agen : and the 
watchmen met wP me, and carried mc intull tbi 
roond boose. And there I taud *em hoc I had 
been roabed. The neist nnoarning I gade and 
food oot Joanny Davis*s boose, but she was ria 
away and the prawncr too. But at neet, about 
savtn a cloke, I mat wi* this ampudent hctch at 
the bare, and tuck her up. I ken weel cnuh that 
she musr ha' my goud, for na sauI aise was wi* me 
but Joanny Davis, wha brote what wc catrd for. 
Let her denee it an she can. Somebody (but C 
kenna' whaw It was) offered me sax guineas in 
my haind to make the matter up, but I wanna' 
tack it.*' 

In her defence the prisoner alledged, that meet- 
ing with a coachman and the prosecutor, the former 
asked her to drink ; on which they went to the 
house of Mrs. Davis ; but that she sat on the op- 
postte side of t!ie room that the prosecutor did, and 
had not robbed him i and that nothing was found 
upon her when she was searched. The jury not 
believing her allegations, and the prisoner having 
no persons to appear in behalf oj* her character *> 
she was found guilty, and received sentence ot 
death. Having, however, pleaded pregnancy, 

which 



* In circumstantial evidence, a good character 
has great weight with the jury j and, doubtless, this 
woman would have been acquitted, had any one 
appeared in her behalf. The want of character, 

therefor5> 
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/ 
^hich was confirmed by a jury of matrices, she 
had the good fortune to be respittdy avid after* 
iwards pardontfd. 

FITZGERALD, ROBERT. See Power, 

JOJTN. 

FLOOD, MATTHEW. See Oaky, Rxch- 

ARD. i 

FOLLARD, JOHN. Sec Wild, Jonathan. 

FONTAINE, Capt. PETER DE LA, (f«. 
<LON,) was a Frenchman by birth, and nobly de- 
"scended, who received a military education, and 
served at the siege of Phillipsburgh under the duke 
ki Beru'ick. The campaign being ended, he went 
to Paris, where a gentleman invited him to spend 
some time at his country seat, wlien he fell in love 
t^'ith his daughter, who wished to marry him \ but 
fh^ father, interposing, she ek>ped with her lover, 
And they lived a considerable time as married peo- 
ple at Rouen. On their return to Paris, the young 
lady loilged in a convent; but de la Fontaine ap« 
t>earing in public, some officers of justice, seeing 
Vnn in a coffee-house, told him they had the king*s 
warrant for apprehending him : on which he 
wounded two of them with his sword ; notwith- 
standing which, he was seiaed and lodged in pri* 
son. On this he wrote to the young lady, telling 
her he was obliged to go into the country on ur- 
gent business, hut would soon return \ and, hav- 
ing made interest with the daughter of the keeper 

of 



therefore, in some respects, condemns a person \ 
but when the evidence is <iiear, the character of a 
prisoner, though ever so good, is unavailing, ex-^ 
cept recommending the culprit to royal mercy. Sec 
QfisPAKD, 5cc- Editor. 
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of the prison y she let him out occasionally to visit 
hi5 mistress. Being brought to trial for running 
away with an heiress, he would have been capitally 
xronvictedy agreeable to the then hiKS of France, 
but that the young lady voluntarily swore that shv 
went off with hin^ by her own consent ; however, 
soon after his acqiutta], she was seized with the 
pains of labour, a|d died in child-bed ; hereupon 
de la Fontaine went again into the army, ami be- 
haved »o bravely at the battle near Kale, that ihe 
duke of Berwick rewarded his courage with the 
commission of lieutenant of grenadier?:, A young 
lady of Strasburgh, who had fallen in love with 
him at Paris, before his former connexion, now 
obtained a pass from the marshal de Belleisle, and 
being introduced to the duke of Berwickt told 
him she wished to see de la' Fontaine j and the 
duke, judging cf the cause, ordered her to be con- 
ducted to him. On the following day she went to 
the duke, dressed ih'raen*s clothes, and entered as 
a volunteer in the same regiment v^ith de la Fon- 
taine. She went through the regular duties of a 
soldier, and reposed In the same tent with her pa- 
ramour: but in the winter following the campaign 
she died of the small -pox, leaving a part of her 
fortune to her lover. The duke of Berwick hav- 
ing been killed at the siege of Phillipsburgh» de 
1^ Fontaine made the tour of Europe ; but return- 
ing to Paris, he fought a duel with an officer, who 
being dangerously wounded, Fontaine repaired to 
Brest, and embarked as lieutenant of marines on 
board a vessel bound for Martinico: but the ship 
having been taken by a. Turkish corsair, and car- 
ried to Constantinople, he was there confined in 
a dungeon, and had only bread and water for his 
sustenance. WfaHe in this situation he was visited 
* by 
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fey another prisoner, who had more liberty than 
iiimself, and who advised him, as the French gob« 
sul was then absent, to apply to a Scotch nobleman 
in the city, who was distinguished for his humane 
and generous feelings. J3e la Fontaine having 
procured pen, ink, and paper, with a tinder-boy 
to strike a light, (all by the friendship of his fel* 
low-prisoner) iient a letter to the Nobleman, wh^ 
had no sooner read it, than he hurried to the cell, to 
Tisit the unfortunate prisoner. Having promised 
liis interest to procure his enlargement, he went to 
the Grand Vizier, and pleaded his cause so eifectu* 
ally, thatde la Fontaine ^^as released, and went im- 
mediately to thank the Vizier, who wished him 
happy^ and presented him with a >um of money. 
Hence our adventurer sailed to Amsterdam, whtre 
having a criminal connexion w.ith a bdy, who be* 
came pregnant, he embarked for the Dutch settle- 
jiacnr of Cnrassoe ; but finding the place unhealthy) 
he obtained the Governor's permission to ^o to Su* 
rinam, and continued above Ave years on that island. 
— While in thi« place the governor invited him to a 
■ball, where one of the company was a widow lady o( 
jank^ of whom he determined, iff>ossible, to mak^ 
a conquest } nor did he long fail of an oppoitunity, 
for, dining with her at the governor's house, they 
soon became very intimately acquainted. The 
consequence of their sodability was a residence 99 
husband and wife ; «nd four children were the 
fruits of the connexion, three of whom dkd, buc 
the other, a boy, was educated by the governor of 
the island. Other officers having addressed the 
same lady, de la Fontaine w4s occasionally inyolved 
in difficulties on her account. . One of these officer 
haying traduced him in his aWencei pppti^ne, on 
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meeting Kim, bade him dr^vv his sword, but the 
other refused j on, which he struck him with hi« 
cane, and cut off one of his ears. On this he wa« 
Mixed, tried by a court-martial, but acquitted i 
and the oficer degraded, on account of the provo- 
cation he had given : from this tim« dc la Fomtaise 
was treated with unusual marks of civility* He stifl 
iived on the best terms with the lady, and tbdr 
affection appeared to be reciprocal. The goTerMC 
bestowed on him a considerable tract of land, which 
he cultivated to great advantage ^ but the malice 
of his enemies was so restless, that they prevailed on 
One of his negro servants to mix poison in bis food* 
Unsuspecting any vi'lafny, he ^wallowed the poison* 
the con>equence of which was, that he ^ languisheJ 
several months; and the lady, affected by his situ- 
ation, gave way to melancholy, which brought on 
a consumption, that deprived her of life. Aftot 
her death, de la Fontaine obtained the govemar*« 
permission to return to Europe ; and lived for some 
time in a splendid manner ar Amsterdam i hut ai 
length determined to embark for Eifgiand. On hu 
arrival in London, he took elegant lodgings, lived 
iitt the stile of a gentleman, and made teveral gay 
connexions. Among his acquaintance was Zan- 
Bier, a Venetian, who had been obliged to quit his 
own country on account of his iFregiUaritics. This 
man possessed such an artful address, that de Ja 
Fontaine made him at all times welcome to histaMe, 
and admitted him to a considerable share of his 
confidence. Zannier soon improved this ad^van- 
tage; for, contriving a scheme with an attorney 
and bailiff, he pretended to have been arrested for 
300I. and prevailed on his new friend to bail him^ 
6ti the assurance that he had a good estate in Ire- 
^ •• Jandy 
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]and» and would pay the money before the return 
ef the writ } but when the term arrivcdi de la Fon- 
taine was compelled to discharge the debt* as Zan- 
nieF did not ap|»ear. At this time there having 
been a grand procession o( firee- masons, he dressed 
liimseU'' in a superb taste,, and his chariot being the 
most elegant of any in tl)e procession, h« was parti- 
cularly noticed by the spectators^ Amorig the rest> 
the daughter of an alderman had her curiosity so 
much excited, tlvat she caused enquiry to be made 
wb& he Was, ami o»' the following day sent him si 
letter, intimating that she shooki be at a ball at 
Richmond, where he might have an opportunity of 
dancing with her. De la Fontaine did not hesitate 
to comply; and when the ball was ended he re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with the young lady on 
the ensulifig day, at her father's 'house. He at-^ 
tended accordingly ; but the father having learnt 
his character, iiteisted that he should decline his 
visits, which put an end to all his hopes from that 
quarter. His circumstances being now greatly re- 
duced, he resolved, if possible, to repair them by 
man iager and was soon afterwards wedded to a 
widow of considerable fortune ; but his taste fof 
extravagance rendered this fortune unequal to hia 
support > nor was his conduct to his wife by any 
means generous. Soon after this union he was at 
the Lord Mayor's ball, where hie made an acquaint- 
ance with the VI ife of a tradesman, which ended in 
a criminal connexion^ The parties frequently met 
at taverns and bagnios ; and de la Fontaine having 
written to the lady, appointing her to meet him at 
a tavern, the letter fell into the hands of her hus- 
band, who communicated the contents to her bro- 
. th^r ) whereupon the letter was sealed up^ and dcr 
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Uvered according to its address. The brothers 
agreed to go to the tavern, where they told the 
waiter to ^bewany lady to them who might enquire 
for de la Fontaine. In a short time the lady came, 
. ant! wa« astonished to be introduced to her brother 
asid husband 3 but tlie latter was so aflfiected, that 
he promised a fuU remission of all that was pas-t, on 
her promise of future fidelity. These generomr 
terms she rejected with contempt, and immediately 
left the room. De la Fontaine being acquainted 
with this circumstance, was oppressed with a setHV 
of the husband*s generous behaviour, and advised 
the lady to return tQ her duty. At first she insult* 
ed him for his advice, but at Itngth thought pro- 
per to comply with it.*" Haying now seen his owit 
conduct in an unfavourable light, he went into the* 
country with his wife A>r some time, to avoid bk 
old associates, and when be returned to London, de- 
termined to abandon his former course of life. Un^ 
Ibrtunately, however, he had not k>ng formed thiA 
resoltttioo, when Zannier went to him, begging hit 
fprgiveness for obliging hrm to pay the ckht. De 
la Fontaine too easily complied with his request, and 
once more considered him as a friend. They went 
together to a tavern,where they met with a woman, 
whom Fontaine had formerly known, and a man: 
who was dressed in black. While de la Fontaine 
was coAveising with the wovt»an, the stranger (who 
afterwards appealed to be a Fleet parson) read the 
marriage ceretnony from a book which he held in 
bis band ; and the next week de la Fontaine wa« 
apprehended on a charge of bigamy, and committed 
for trial at the Okt Baiiey. The villain Zannitt 
visiting hira in Newgate, <ie la Fontaine wa« >o en- 
raged at hiti perfidy, that he beat him thrpugh the 
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press-yard with a broomstick with such severity, 
that the turnkey was obliged to interpose to pre-* 
vent murder. In revenge of this, Zannier swore 
that de la Fontaine l>ad been guilty of forgery, in 
imitating the hand-writing oT a gentleman named 
Parry : in eon<sequence of which de la Fontaine was 
brought to his trial, and capitally convicted ; 
though a gentleman swore that the writing resem- 
bled that of Zannier. He received sentence of 
death t and w;is ordered for execution $ and after re- 
peated respites for five years, he was transported is 
September, 1752. 

FRANCIS, JOHN. Sec Despard, E. M. 

FRANKLIN, ROBERT, (forgery,) was a 
genteel young'man, born in Holborn, of very re- 
spectable parents, who gave him an education suit^ 
able to hi> expectations in life. At the age of fif- 
teen, he was apprenticed to an eminent merchant in 
the city, with whom he reipained till his time had 
expired : bis master and he had frequent quar- 
rels about keeping late hours, the former seriously 
expatiating on the evil tendency of his conduct, but 
without eft'ecL When his apprenticeship was com- 
pleted, he went and lived with his parents. In this 
situation he bridled his passions for some time, but 
at length they broke out again ; however, by the 
tender persuasions of an affectionate mother they 
were kept within bounds. One fatal SuF>day even- 
ing, he accidentally met with au old companion, 
who insisted on his accompanying him to see a fa* 
▼ouritf mistress. Franklin unfortunately consent- 
ed i and they went to St. George's Fields, whero 
they drank tea, and afterwards visited the Apollo 
Gardens. Here Frankh'n, whose heart was very 
easily caught, beheld, and instantaneously admired »' 
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the beautiful, but peifidious Mary Jones ; h: n* 
quested ber to be seatcdy to wbich yhe readily as* 
aentcd» and they noon afterwards went home toge- 
ther. By her persuasions be immediately left hi$ 
parents, and lived with her, in every extra vagancr^ 
as long '^s he eould obtain money, ^-hich he pro- 
cured from every person who would trust him 5 but 
that failing, he took the fatal re«<olution of forging 
Bank notes. Struck with horror at his situation, 
he applied to bis friends to procure him a plaic 
in the navy, which thty did ; and he !»oon after left 
his fair decoy er, to go on board the Hydra frigate* 
Here, perhaps, the unfortunate Franklin might 
have avoided his fatej but he received a letter from 
Mary Jones, stating, that hi« departure had such 
an effect on her, as to occaMon a violent d>^o der, 
of which she then lay without friends or nionty, in 
Middlesex Hospital $ and that, ax she had aban- 
doned all the world for hini^ t>be hoped he would 
not now forsake her. Ii^ this snare Franklin was 
caught : he procured leave of absence for som« 
llime, and inmiediately returned to town. He went 
to Charles-street, Middlesex Hofipital, to a Mi^ 
Dixon, an acquaintance of Mary Jones's, vihose sti* 
Tant he sent out to get change for a forged ten 
po^nd note, which she obtained of Mr. Kearse, the 
One Tun, in Goodge street. When he got the 
change, h^ left with Miss Dixon, for her to give to 
Mary Jone^, a two pound note, one shilling, an^l 
two sixpencea. Xfter passing this note, he again 
leit town tojoin the Hydra trigate, which then la/ 
iDt the Nore. On his way thither hf slept at the 
George Inn, Rochester. His behaviour here- 
caused some suipicton, .and made him be particuw 
iiriy noticed by one J. Korth^ a waiter i he went: 
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to bed intoxicated, and complained next day of 
|>cing robbed of upwards of forty pounds. It seems 
he had been robbed by two men, who went off 
immediately for London ; the notes being forged, 
they were stopped in attempting to pass them $ at 
Bow-street they, confessed how they came by them. 
In consequence Lavender and Rivet went to Ro- 
chester, and traced Franklin on board the Hydra^ 
front whence they brought him to London. He 
had in his possessiorf, when taken, fonr hundred 
and fifty pounds in notes and cash. He was tried 
in December sessions, 1797, convicted, and received 
sentence of death. At the time of his execution he 
appeared very penitent, and met his fate with a 
becoming resignation. He suffered on the 24th of 
January, 1798, aged 29, His body was takeii 
away in a hearse to an Undertaker's In Alders- 
|;ate-strett. 
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GARDELLE, THEODORE, (murderer,) 
♦ as a native of Geneva: having received an uni- 
versity cducatioii, he went to Paris, where he 
studied miniature-painting, and having made a great 
proficiency in the art, returned to Geneva, where he 
married, and carried on his business for some years ; 
]>ut not being happy in hi& domestic connexions, he 
came to London^ and lodged with Mrs. King in 
Leicester fields. Some time afterwards he removed 
to Knightsbridge; but finding that place inconve- 
nient for his business, he returned to town, and took 
possession of his former lodgings. On the 19th of 
February, 1761, Mrs. King^s maid-servant opened 
tbc doors of her parioarj and being ordered by her 

mistress 
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mistrtss to make a fire, she afterwards went t» 
GardeIIe*s room, ami found him employed. He 
now gave her t^-o letters to carry to the Haymarket 
and a guinea to change, to buy a pennyworth of 
^ufF) but returning to h<rr mistress^ she ordered her 
not to go, as there was no one to give an answer at 
the door. This the girl told to Gardelle, who 
came down into the parlour to give attendance if 
anyone should call. ^Vhren the maid was gone out^ 
Mrs. King hearing him w;ilking in the room, cal- 
led out, " Who is there?'* At this instant Gar- 
deHe had just sat down to read } but she called 
him, and saying some harsh things to him, he told 
her she was an impertinent woman, on which she 
struck him a violent Mow on the left sidc^ and he 
gave her a pu^h, as if he despised -her ; but, as she 
was retreating, her foot hitched in the flc)or-cloth« 
she feli, and her head struck againi^t the bed-post 
with great force. He professed his sorrow for 
what had happened, and, observing the blood 
gushing from ber mouth, attempted to lift her up, 
and stop the bleeding; but she t*hreatened to have 
him punidhed, and continuing these threat^^ he 
' became so enraged, that he seized an ivory comb^ 
which had a long sharp-pointed handle, and vowed 
her destruction, unless she desisted from her threats. 
The woman, however, persevered in her menace^:, 
and at length, in the heat of passion, he pushed 
the handle of the comb into her throat, which killed 
her; and then he covered her with the bed-cldthes. 
Terrified himself at the fatal blow, he fainted 
away ; and, on his recovery, found the maid-ser. 
vant in the front parlour, just returned with his 
snuff. The girl now called her mistreis, but no( 
being answered, she got her own breakfast, and 
then went to clean ajid adjust Gardelle^s apartment ^ 

while 
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while she was so doing, she observed him come 
ilown from the garret, which she tvondered ai, zt 
she knev^ hot any business he could have in that 
part of the house ; and she remarked that be had 
changed his dress, and seemed unusually agitated* 
He now sent htr with a letter to Suffolk-street, and 
on her return told her, that her mistress was gone 
Out in a coach with a gentleman^ The roaid, 
knowing that she had not been absent long enough 
for her mistress to dress herself, did not credit this 
story; but presumed that she and Gardelle had been 
tery intimate tn her absence j Mrs. King not having 
Been a woman of unblrmi>hed reputation. A 
gentleman, n;mied Wright, having lodged on the 
lirst door, but gone into the country for the benefit 
of the air, his servant came at one o*clo^k, and 
ordered preparation to be made for his return in the 
evening. Imthe interim, tht^ maid thought that he^ 
mistress continued in bed, being ashamed to appear "* 
after hei supposed commerce with Gardelle. The 
wretched man went frequently up and down stair* 
til) three in tbe afternoon, when he again sent tb^ 
girl to SufTolk'Street, an4 during her absence re« 
solved^ if possible, to discharge her from. the famiiyy 
to prevent a discovery of the murder. As the 
gii'l couid not write, and Gardelle knew not enough 
of English to draw up a receipt, he wrote to a Mr; 
Brocket, to write a proper receipt to which the girl 
might affix her mark. This gentleman asked, if 
she knew that Gardelle was authorized to discharge 
her. She answered in the negative j but Brocket 
toid her, he wrote word that he had such authority^ 
that Mrs. King was gone out, and when she ^re- 
turned would bring another servant. The girl 
thought that the txue reason of her dismissal was 

the 
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the Intimacjr between her mistress and GatiWle 5 
and soon after her return the latter paid her her 
~wages» gave her a gratuity^ and took her receipt 
which Mr. Brocket had written. Meeting Mr. 
Wright's servant as she was going out| she toJA 
plm, if he would wait a little, he might probably 
sec her mistress, who had been in bed the whole 
day J but the nian declining to wait, Gardelle was 
left alone. Hcrtupiju he went to Mrs. King's 
chamber, stripped the body, and laid it on the 
bed. Her bloody shih he hid in a bag, under his 
own bed i arki locked his own shirt, which was like- 
wise bloody, in a drawer. The bed-clothes beii^ 
stained, he left them to soak in a tub of water. 
Mr. Wright*'v servant returning, s^id his ma^ter 
faad procurvd other lodgings, but himself slept iA 
the garret, as it was not convenient to remove hi|s 
effects. On his asking for Mrs. King next morn- 
ing, Gardeiie said she was gone out, and told him 
she was not come home, when he made a similar en- 
quiry in^ the evening. On the Saturday, two days 
after the murder, a gentleman named Mozier, who 
had been intimate both with Gardelle and Mrs. 
King, called at the house for the latter to go witk 
him to the opera,, according to promise. Tiie 
answer Gardelle gave was tnat she had suddenly 
gone to Bristol or Bath : the other, however, ob- 
serving that he seemed out of humour» and attriba- 
ting it to her absence, sent a girl of the town to' 
keep him company. Gardelle did not seem pleased 
with Iter sudden visit, but said he had some shirts 
to meud, which &hc promised to begin on the Mon« 
day following. In the interim, the body remained 
as he had left it on the Thursday night, for he had 
not gone near it since : but now, anxious to conceal 

liis 
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lbs8CTime» he Wfr hk bed, and >vent down stair^s 
Itowever,! being followed by the girl, he was obliged 
to desist for the present. , He arose soon after seven 
the next morning, leaving the girl in bed, who did 
not come dowrt till after ten, and then she found 
iitm lighting Ji fire. How he had employed him- 
self in the mean time can only be conjectured. Af- 
ter breakfast he sent the girl for a charwoman,whom 
she brought in the afternoon. On the Monday 
morning Gardelle instructed this charwoman to tell 
4dr. Wright^s footman, that the girl in the house 
had been sent by Mis. iting, to look after it in her 
absence:, but the footman paid no credit to thia 
tali;, as he had seen Gardelle and the girl in bed to- 
gether. This footman, whose name was Pelsey, re- 
peatedly enquired for Mrs. King, and Gardelle as 
repeatedly said she was gone to Bath or Bristol ^ 
hvlt without being credited. Pcl^ey gohig up stairs 
on, Tuesday, remarked a disagreeable smell, and 
asking Gardelle what it was, he answered the burn- 
ing of a bone, which was partly true j for the 
, mrretch bad been burning the botiesof the murdered 
voman in the garret. After Felsey was asleep at 
night, Gardelle sent his girl to bed, and then cut ' 
Mi;s. King^s body in pieces. The flesh which he 
c\it from the bones he. secreted in the cock-loft, and 
threw the bowels into the vault. On the Wednes*> 
day evening he dismissed his girl, telHng her that 
Mrs. King was to return^ that night. The foot- 
man and charwoman still remained in the house» 
and the water failing in the cistern, the latter went 
to the water-tub in the back kicchep, in which she 
felt something soft, and mentioned this to Pelsey } 
but there was yet' no suspicion of murder : however, 
the following day the bed-clothes which Gardelle 
had thrown over Mrs; "jfQing's body, were found in 
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dlemtcMBK Htveopan Vdxf foondthcnai^ 
juianwfao»Ganklfe had <U»cta^ged ; and sbede* 
■jiag rhe having pot aof such clothes into the 
tnlK the fecrnnu told ius OBKtcr what he saspcctcd; 
aad Mr. Ban», an apothccarr, being apptied to, 
went to the houae, and asking ix hin. Kinsr^ 
Gardcile tnU him the same ttory he had told the 
ocfaeis. The late serrantHnaid hcing examined ^c^ 
fore Sir John Ftclain^ oo the Sataiday, a warrant 
was issacd to take Ganlcile iuio cnsitodyi and Mr. 
Baion attended the scrYing ir. Gardcile denied the 
mttnier^ and felt into fits ^ but M)on rccoferiag, tbef 
demanded the key of \ln. King^s chamber, but 
he iaid she had it with her in the coontiy. On this 
the constable got in at the winJow, and let Mi. 
Barcn and others into the room. Oir examination » 
thej found the bed bloo yi and then gciftg up 
Stairs* they discovered the bloody linen which had 
been secreted by Gardelie. ^Hereupon be was czt-^ 
lied before Justice Fielding ; bat, not jriving direct 
answers to the qQe>tions a>k€d him,- was committed 
lor farther examination. In the meantime a brick- 
layer and carpenter were directed to search the 
hoDsei and they found the flesh of a human boJy in 
the lofty and the boweis in the vault : they iikcwiae 
obsexved some burnt bonc» in the garret, where it 
was evident ^ fire had been made. A geoiieroan 
had received a box from Gardeile, on the Tbur>iiay 
before he was taken into custody, with an injunc- 
tion to keep it safely ; but opening it, when he 
lieard be was apprehended, it was found to contain 
Mrs. King*s watch, and other articles. While 
Gardelie was in NewJ^rison, he took opium* with 
an intent to destroy bimsell ; but the strength of 
hu constitution counterao^ing the poison, he begged 
to be carried before a magistrate^ to make a full 

con- 
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^nfession« This the justice heard, but would not 
permit hini to sign it as evidence againi>t himself ^ 
he was then re-committed for trial : and after th^s lie 
swallowed a number of halfpence, in order to de- 
stroy himself, but this did not answer the end. He 
was brought to trial at the Oiil Bailey, on the id 
of April, and capitally convicted. His behaviour 
at first was outrageous, .but the next d.^y he wa^ 
more resigned. He said it was with the utmo.sf 
horror that he associated with the woman that Mo- 
zier had sent to him, but was afr:ud to dismiss her, 
le;>t a surmise of his puilt should arise; ^nd when 
asked why he had not escaped abroad after com- 
mitting toe murder, he said it was for fear that 
some innocent person might be charged with it. He 
. was conveyed to the place of execution in a cart, 
which stopped a while near the spot where he. com- 
mitted the murder. He suffered in the Haymarket, 
April 4, 1761, amidst an imr#ense crowd of spec- 
tators, who testified their joy at his exit, in a man- 
ner too turbulent for so solemn an occasion. He 
wa« afterwards hung in chains on Hounslow Heath*^ 
GARDINER, STEPHEN,(house-breaker), 
was born in Moortield^, of poor parents, who put 
him apprentice to a weaver, but his behaviour soon 
became so bad, that his master was obliged to cor- 
rect him severely; on which he ran away, and as- 
sociated with idle boys in the streets, and then waA 
driven home through mere Imnger. His friends 
now determined to send him to sea, and put him 
on board a corn vessel, the master of whicn traded 
to France and Holland. Being an indolent and 
useless hand on board, he was tfeated so roughly 
by his shipmates, that he grew ^eartily tired of a 
lea-faring life : and, on his leturn from the first 

2 H voyage^ 
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Toyage, he promised the utmost ^obedience* if his 
fpends would permit him to remain at home. This 
was readily complied withi in the hope of hiv refor- 
mation, and he was now put to a waterman > but 
being impatient of restramt, he soon quitted his 
servicei and engaged with dissolute fellows in the 
neighbourhood of Moorfields, wtth vrjiom he played 
*at cardsy dice, &c. till he was stripped of what 
little hioney he had, and then commenced pick- 
pocket. His first' attempt was at Guildhall, dur- 
ing the drawing of the lottery, when l)e took a wig 
out of a man*s pocket ; but though he was detected 
in the olFence, the humanity of the* surroundnig 
multitude permitted his escape. This circumstance 
encouraged him to continue his practice, and about 
a month afterwards he was detected in picking an- 
other pocket, and notwithstanding his prote«tarions 
of innocence, underwent the discipline of the horse- 
pond. He was now determined to give ovei' a 
busine^is which was necessarily attended, with so 
much hazard, and afforded so little prospect of ad- 
vantage ; but soon afterwards he became acquainted 
with two notorious housebreakers, named Garra* 
way and Sly, who oflFered to take him as partner* 
but he rejected their proposals j however, one night, 
when he had lost all his money and most of his 
clothes, at catds, he went to his new acquaintance, 
and agreed to be concerned in their illicit practices. 
Garraway proposed that they should rob his ovin 
brother, which being immediately aglreed to, they 
broke open his house, and stole most of his and his 
wife's Hearing apparel, which they sold, and spent 
the money in extravagance. They in the next 
place robbed Garraway's uncle of a considerable 
quantity of plate, which they sold to a woman 
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nained Gill, who disposed of the plate, but never 
accounted to them for the produce. Gardiner, 
provoked at being thus defrauded of his share of 
the ill gotten booty, informed Jonathan Wild of the 
robbery, Who got him admitted an evidence against 
the other men, who were convicted, but respited, 
on condition of being transported. Having now 
become acquainted with one Rice Junes, they 
agreed to go together on the passing lay^ an artifice 
practised hi those times, and was thus accomplish-* 
cd :*-one of the rogues takes a countryman into a 
public-house, under pretence of pleasure or busi- 
ness \ then his accomplice comes in as a stranger^ 
and in a little time finds a pack of cards, which his 
companion had designedly laid oji the shelf in the 
room : on which the two sharpers begin to play. 
At length one of them offers a wager on the game^ 
and puts do\vn his money. The other shows his 
cards to the countryman, to convince him that he 
must certainly win, and offers to let him. go halves 
in the wager; bur soon after the countryman has 
laid down his money, the sharpers manage th6 
the matter so as to fass o^with it.—- This mode of 
tricking was afterwards improved, for the sharpers 
generally gamed with th.e countryman till he had 
lost all his mon^y. In this practice our adventurers 
were very successful at different places, particularly 
at Bristol } but in this last place Jone» bilked Gar- 
diner, for having defrauded a country-gentle- 
man of a gold watch and chain, a suit of laced 
clothes, and about a hundred guineas, he gave no 
share of the booty to Gardiner. This induced the 
latter to think of revenge; he disguised his senti- 
ments, and they went together to Bath, where 
they remained some time, and then proceeded on 
their journey ; but in the morning on which they 

2 U 2 set 
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set out* Gardiner stole an iron pei^tle from theinn 
where tbcy Uy, and concealed it in hi« boot, with 
-Mti intention of murdering his companion when they 
should come into an unfre*]uented place. On their 
journey Gardiner generally k.ept behind Jones, and 
twice took out the pestle in order to perpetrate the 
murder : but his reiolution failing him, heat-length 
dropped it in the road, unperceived by his compa- 
nion. In a few days afterwards these comrades 
in iniquity parted, and khhi after Gardiner broke 
open a house between Abergavenny and Mon- 
mouth ; but finding no money, he took only a 
g: wrr, with which he rode off. Soon after his ar- 
rival in London, he robbed a house on Addle-hill, 
and then broke open the house pf Mrs. Roberts 
and carried off linen to the amount of twenty- five 
pounds. In rhis robbery h^ was assisted by John 
Klartin, and both the offenders being soon after- 
wards taken into custody, were brought to trial, 
capitally convicted, and received sentence of dcBth; 
but Marrin was afterwards reprieved, on condition 
of transportation for fourteen years. After sen- 
tence or death, GarJincr became as sincere a peni- 
tent as he had been a notorious offender. He re- 
signed himself to his fate wi h the utmost submis- 
sion; and, before he quitted Newgate on the day 
of execution, he dressed himself in a shroud, in 
which he was executed, refusing to wear any other 
cIothe>, though the weather was intensely cold. At 
the fatal tree he saw some of his old companions, 
whom he desired to take warning from his calami- 
tous fate y to avoid bad company, and* embrace a 
life of sobriety, as the most certain road to happi- 
ness in this world and the next. He suflFered at 
Tyburn, on the 3d of February, 1714. 

GARRAVyAY. Sec Gardiner, S. 

GIBSON, 
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GIBSON, JAMES, (forgery,) having re- 
ceived a liberal education, was articled to an at* 
torney of eminence, with whom he served his time, 
with credit to himself and sati>faction to his em- 
ployer ; and, when his clerkship was ended, he 
engaged in business on his own account, and was 
acknowledged an excellent attorney* In the earlv 
part of life he had married a young lady, with 
whom he received a genteel fortune ; and by whom 
he had five children, all living at the time of his 
death. Notwithstanding these tender pledges of 
his love, he deserted his wife and family for the 
embraces of a mistress, who had been kept by a 
Scotch nobleman; leaving them to suffer the ex- 
treme's of want, while he was enjoying the luxuries 
of life. Hii skill as a lawyer being indisputable, 
Mr. Francis, deputy solicitor to the treasury, took 
him into partnerships and for a considerable 
time he behaved with a degree of fidelity that did 
ample justice to the choice that had been made. 
Mr. Francis's business was of a very extensive na- 
ture, and was principally transacted by Gibson, 
who gave proof of the most consummate abilities in 
his profession. Not simply that of the treasury, 
but a variety of other concerns, were committed to 
the care of Mr. Francis, and by him to the ma- 
nagement of Gibson. Among other engagements, 
Mr. Francis was employed in a cause respecting an 
estate in chancery, on which an injunction was 
issued ; and a person was appointed to receive the 
rents of the estate till the lord chancellor should 
make his final decree. In the interim, Gibson, 
having reduced himself by a profuse mode of living, 
forged the hand-writing of the accomptant-general 
•f the court of chancery, in consequence of which 
; » « 3 
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he received iSotc nine hundred pounds. Discovery 
of this transaction being mads in a short time, Gib- 
son was taken into custody, and lodged in New- 
gate, in September 1766. Being brought to trial 
for the forgery at the ensuing sessions at the Old 
Bailey, the jury brought m a special verdict, sub- 
ject to the determination of the twelve judge*. 
From this time Gibson continued in Newgate till 
January 1768 (upwards of fifteen months), and it 
yrzs the prevailing opinion that no farther notice 
would he taken of the affair. However Gibson, by 
repeated applications, urged that his case might be 
determined by the judges ; and at length, in Hilary 
term, 1768, the reverend l^ench made a final deci- 
sion on his case,' importing fhat ft came wichin the 
meaning of the law ; consequently he received sen- 
tence of death, and was removed into the cells of 
Newgate. After sentence, his behaviour was every 
way becoming his melancholy situation, and he 
reflected with much sorrow on his unkindnessto his 
wife and family. His preparation for the awful 
change that awaited him, appeared to be rational, 
serious, and devout. He applied for pardon to that 
throne of mercy, whence alone he had a right to 
expect it. His seriousness seemed to increase as the 
solemn moment approached, and it was evident 
that he was determined to meet his fate as betame 
a man and a christian. On the'tlay of his execu- 
tion he was indulged with a mourning coach, and 
was attended by an immense crowd of spectators. 
His behaviour was so pious, so resigned, and in all 
respects so admirably adapted to h'ta unhappy situ- 
ation, that the tears of the commiserating miilfitude 
accompanied his last ejaculation. He suffered at 
Tyburn, on the ajd of March, i758» His body, 

when 
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vrhen cot down was dsliTered to his friends for in- 
terment. , 

GONZALEZ, BLI, alhis S.YMONDS, JOHN, 
(felon,) called SPANISH JACK, was descend*, 
ed of reputable parents residing at Alicant in 
Spain, who were exceedingly capful of his educa- 
tion, intending him for lioiy orders: but alj tlieit* 
hopes were disappointed : he abscoQded from school, 
and entered on board a man of war. Having re^ 
Biained some years in^ this station, he engaged oa 
board a ship of war belonging to Er^gland, and 
sailed up the Levant. After staying some- time atf 
Alexandria, Smyrna, and other pUces, ihe ship^ 
put into Gibraltar, and was ordered to he la id up $■ 
in consequence of which he eatered- on board a 
1>utch vessel: He served in several l&ngli^h priva- 
teers durmg the war ; and when .peace: was restor- 
ed, joined one of the gangs of smugglers that in*; 
fested the coasts of Kent ar.d Sussex. Having 
acquired a sum of moneys he repaired to London« 
and formed an acquaintance with a number of peo* 
pb of both sexes of the most abandoned charac- 
ters. Having spent Uis money in scenes of riot 
and intoxication, he obtained credit for divers small 
sums from different peoipJe, whom he amused, by 
assuring them that he was entitled to prize- money, 
on the receipt of which he would pay them. Hiji 
creditors becoming importunate for their money^ 
he formed the resolution of going again to sea : 
but not being able to enter into such advantageouf 
engagements as he expected, be became acquainted 
with an infamous gang of robbers, v#ith whond he 
committed a variety of robberies in the fielils near 
Stepney j but none of them were attended with 
eircttmstancfs safliden^lj remarkabiefar rjpcital,— * 

• At 
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As he WHS ptssing along Rae-fairi he was seised 
by a person whom he, in conjunction with other 
villainsy nad robbeii the preceding evening. This 
event occasioned him to re&ct on his dange'roys 
situation ; and judging that» if he continued hh 
illegal courses, he could not long escape detection,^ 
he determined to give information against his ac- 
eomplices. He communicated his design to M<Da» 
niely and accompanied him and other t^ief- takers 
one evening to a house where they were drinking, 
>^hen Mandevile, Holmes, and Newtoni were ta- 
ken into custody ; but two others of the gang es- 
caped through a window. Mandeville, Holmes* 
and Newton, were convicted on the. evidence of 
Gonzalez, who had now assumed the name of 
Svmmonds, and executed in October, 17 51, at 
1 vbum. For the apprehension of these three ma- 
lefactors, the thief-takers received a reward of 
410! . of which they allowed the evidence only lol. 
and, by various contrivanres, they kept him in cus- 
tody till he had expended all but 30s. of that sum. 
They imagined they might obtain farther emohi- 
tnent through his means; and therefore endeavour- 
ed to keep him in a state of poverty, that he might 
be the more readily induced to return to his former 
practices, and betray his new accomplices, as he 
had done his old ones. Accordingly he formed 
new connections, and renewed his depradations up* 
on the public, till at length the several robberies 
he committed in London and its adjacencies ren- 
dered him so notorious, that he determined to go 
into the country for concealment. Having travelled 
td Rochester, he formed an acquaintance with one 
Smith, who was well known for his felonious prac- ^ 
tices. While they weie together in a public-hous9 
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at Rochester, drinking s<^me punch, they found 
«n opportunity vf^ concealing a silvtrr tankard, 
which they carried oflF unpercriived. On the fol- 
lowing day they were appreliended, and commit- 
ted to Maidstone gaol, Gonzalez to be tried for 
stealing the tankard-, and Smith to appear against 
him as evidence for the crown. Upon this evidenci! . 
he was found guilty, and received sentence of 
death. After conviction ht acknowledged, that 
till he was convinced the term of his life was near- 
ly expired, he had not reflected on the most impor- 
tant consequences that would result from his int- 
qmtous proceedings ; and that, if he had escaped 
conviction, he should have returned to his usual 
practices. He appeared to repent of his former 
wickedness with unfeigned sincerity. From the 
prison to the place of execution, he was seriously 
employed in prayer, and when under the gallows 
he warned the people to guard against following 
such courses as had produced bis destruction. He 
suflTered at Maidstone, April i8, 1756. 

GOODERE, Capt. SAMUEL, (fratricide) 
was bred to the sea, and in due time advanced 
to the rank of captain of a man of war. He was 
the younger brother of Sir John Dineley Goodere, 
who succeeded his fatlier Sir Edward in the pos- 
session of an estate of 3000!. a year, situated neair 
Evesham in Worcestershire, and having married 
the daughter of a merchant, received 20,000!. as 
a marriage portion ; but mutual unhappiness was 
the consequence of this connection : tor the hus- 
band was brutal in his manners, and the wife not 
strictly observant of the sacred vow she had taken. 
After frequent recriminations* between the married 
pair« Sir John brought an actipn in the Court of 
Common Pleas against Sir Robert Jason for crimi- 
nal 
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nal conversation, and 500I. damages were given 
by the jury. His next step was to indict his lady 
for a conspiracy^ and a conviction followin?, she 
was lined, and imprisoned a year in the King*s 
Bench. He likewise petitioned for a divorce ; but 
the matter being heard in the House of Lords, his 
petition was rejected. Having no children, this 
orother of his (Samuel) formed very sanguine ex- 
pectations of possessing the estate j but finding 
that Sir John hid docked the entail in favour of 
bis sister^fi children, the captain sought the most 
diabolical means of revenge for the supposed in- 
jury. While his vessel lay in the port ot Brl^Mlf 
Sir John went to that city on business; and being 
engaged to dine with an attorney named Smithy 
on the loth of January, 1741, the captain pre- 
vailed on the latter to permit him to make one of 
their company, under pretence of being reconcil- 
ed to his brother. Mr. Smith consented, and used 
Ills good oBices to accommodate the diffeience ; 
ar^d a sincere reconciliation appeared to have taken 
phce. The captain having previously concerted 
his measures, brouglrt some sailors on shore with 
himi and left them at a public house, in waiting, 
to seize the baronet in the evening. Accordingly, 
when the company broke up, the captain attended 
his brother through the streets ; and when thty 
came opposite the public-house, the seamen ran 
out, seized Sir John, and conveyed him to a boat 
that had been appointed to. wait for his reception* 
Some persons who were witnesses to this outrage, 
would have rescued the unfortunate gentleman $ 
but the captain telling them he was a deserter, and 
the darkness of the evening preventing them from 
judging by his appearance, this violation of the 
Jaw was permitted to pass unobstructed. As soon 
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tis the devoted victim wii in the boat, he saijd to 
his brother, « I know y&u have an Antentioh to 
murder me, and if you are ready to do it, let me 
beg that it be done here, without givirg yourself 
the trouble to take me on board/* To which the 
captain said, ** No, brother, I am going to pre- 
. vent your rotting on land ; but, however, I would 
have you make your peace with God this night.'* 
Sir John being put on board, appealed to the sea* 
men for help : but the captain put a stop to any 
efforts that might have been made to assis^t hiai, 
by saying he was a lunatic, and brought on board 
to prevent his committing an act of suicide. White 
and Mahony now conveyed him to the purser's 
' cabin, which the captain guarded with a drawn 
' sword, while the other villains attempted to stran- 
gle him with a handkerchief which they found In 
his pocket, the wretched victim crying out *' mur- 
der!** and beseeching them not to kill him, and 
offering all he possessed as a compensation for his 
life. A;* they could not stranelt him with the 
handkerchief, the captain gave them a cord, with 
which Mahony dispatched him, whihe White held ' 
his hands, and trod on his aoomach. The captain 
now retired to his cabin j and the murder being 
finished, the perpetrators went and told him << the 
job was done!'* on which he gave them money, 
and hade them seek their safety in flight. The 
attorney with whom the brothers had dined, hav« 
ing heard of the commission of a murder, and 
knowing of the former animosity of the captain to 
his brother J immediately conjectured who it was 
•that had fallen a sacrifice; on which he went to 
' the mayor of Brisrol, who issued his warrant to 
the waterbailifi> who, going oo boardj found that 
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th% lieutenant and cooper had prudently ^a^ncd 
the captain to his cabin. The offender bein? 
brought on shore, was committed to Newg^ate, and 
Mahony and White being taken in a few hours 
afterwards, were lodged in the same prison. At 
the sessions held at Bristol, March %6, 174.1, these 
offenders were brought to trial, and being con- 
victed on the fullest evidence, received sentence of 
death. After convietiony Mahony's behaviour was 
very hardened. When the gaolers were pattidg 
irons on him, he said he should not regard dying 
on the following day, if be could be attended by 
a priest, to whom he might confess his sins. This 
man and White were both Irishmen^ and Roman 
Catholics. Capt. G6odere acknowledged the jus* 
tice of his sentence, aixi left the following con- 
fession in writing : — 

*• When! returned from supper, I went to cany 
ffim (meaning his brother) a clean pair of stock- 
ings, that I might the better see how he lay, and 
which way we should murder him ; at the same 
time ordering the centry not to be surprised if h« 
fore the cabin down in the morning. Between two 
and three oViock I ordered Mak>ny to call up 
Charks White (for Elisha Cole, who was intend- 
ed to assist Mahony in this mnrder, was dead 
drunk) and to Wins him into my cabin. White 
came presently, and I believe I made him, drink a 
quart of rum out of gill glasses. When he was 
near drunk, I asked biin if he would kill a Spa- 
niard. The poor fellow seemed surprised r but 
Mahony and myself worj^ed him up to a proper 
pitch, so that he was ready enough to assist. All 
the night long Mahony was to and fio in the de* 
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ceased's cabin; and the centry thought he was 
s<;nt by itie to assfst and help Sir John to any thing 
he might want in the night^ I must own that Ma- 
hony was unwilling to commit the murder j' but I 
insisted, that, as he had undertaken it, he should 
go through with it. I immediately gave hira a 
handk^rchief> and a piece of half-inch rope, about > 
Un feet long, bidding him and 'White follow me. 
'the rdpe was to strangle him, and the handker- 
chief to thrust into his mouth to stop his making 
a rioise. ''Ovlien we canie to the cabin-door, I de« 
sn-ied the centry to give me bis sword, and ordered 
him to go up on deck, which he did. I then 
opened the cabin -door, and Mabony and White 
Went in. 1 saw my poor brother lying on the bed 
ill his clothes. White seized him by the throat, 
ahd he having his stock on, almost strangled him : 
b\it he cried out "murder!" as ifvgW a6 be could^ 
and " help, for God's sake !" I stood at the ca- 
bfn door with my sv^ord drawn, and gave the 
Uhthorn, which hung up in the cabin, just as they 
had got the rope about his neck- They told me to 
k^ep back; and the centry, whose place I had 
taken, seeing me without a candle, brought one 
to the cabin- door; but I held my sword to his 
brea<t, artd ordered him away. Xhis was the very 
rime that my poor brother was giving his last gasp, 
for aboilt a minute before I heard him say, *' On 1 
my poor life !"" which were the last words he ever 
spoke. In a minute or two after the deceased ex- 
pired, both Mahony and White came out «f the 
cabin, . and I asked if he was dead. They said he 
vi^s. I then went into the^ cabin, and felt my 
brother's corpse. Having afterwards locked the 
: cabin dodfj I put 'the >key into my pocket, arid 
VOL. !• * 1 ordered 
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OBdered White and Mahony to attend rae in my 
cabin, where I went and sat down. Mahcny came 
in first, and said, " D— n me, captain, we have 
done h, my boy !^* Then Mahony gave me my 
brother*s gold watch, and I gave him in return a 
silver one which I wore. As to the money, they 
took out of his pockets, they shared It, each hav- 
ing upwards of 14I. though White had the most 
cash, because Mahony had the watch. About 
four o*clock they went into the yawl, and got on 
shore, I having promised to send them tickets for 
three weeks or a month's absence from the ship.— 
As to the disposal of the deceased's body, wc in* 
tended to have concealed it till the ship sailed, and 
to fling it overboard sewed up ,in a hammock ; or, 
if it had been discovered before, then I intended 
to have proved, by Mahony, that the deceased 
strangled himself, and thought I could have influ- 
enced a jury to have brought him in lunatic. I 
cannot help reflecting on my conduct in this afFairi 
and what makes a great impression on me is, when 
my brother was first brought into the boat, be told 
Bte he knew my intent was to murder him, and, 
says he, why don't you throw me overboard now, 
and then you may go ashore and hang yourself in 
the boac^s fore-sheet. Justice has most deservedly 
oyertaken me j and what gives me the greatest un- 
easiness is, that the death of these two poor crea- 
tures, Mahony and White, lie at my door* Pray 
Gcd forgive me ^ for sure never was any man guilty 
of so much wickedness. As to what the witnesses 
S'^ore on my trial, 1 can contradict no part of it. 
They did their duty, and I forgive them, as I 
hope, through the merits of my dear Saviour, the 
Aijnighty will forgive me* * 

He 
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He was equally ingenuous in acknowledging his 
guilt to bis particular friends who visited him whev 
under confinement. The pehons, whose evideno* 
convicted him, felt the extremest sorrow that they 
should be the instruments by which ht was to re- 
ceive the punishment due to his crime, lamenting 
his fate with the most poignant grief. Qis time» 
after conviction^ was spent chiefly in writing let* 
ters to persons of rank, to make interest to save 
hi» life ; and his wife and daughter presented a pe- 
tition to the king: but all ejideaYours of this kind 
proving ineffectual, he employed a man to hire 
some colliers to rescue him on his way to the fatal 
tree $ an intimation of which having been given to 
the sheriff, a proper guard was provided to carry 
the law into effectual execution. Capt. Goodere^s 
wife and daughter, dressed in deep mourning, took 
a solemn leave of him on the day before his death. 
He went in a mourning coach to the place of exe- 
cution, to which his accomplices were conveyed in 
a cart. They suffered near the Hot Wells, Bris« 
tol, the 20th of April, 1741, within view of the 
place where the ship lay when the murder was 
committed. 

GO W, JOHN, (pirate,)' whose assumed name 
was Captain Smith, was a native of one of the 
Orkney islands in the North of Scotland, and hav- 
. ing been instructed in maritime affairs, became so 
expert therein, that he was appointed mate of a 
ship, in which he sailed on a voyage to $anta Cruz. 
When the vessel was ready to weigh anchor from 
this place, the merchants, who had shipped goods 
on board her, came to pay a p^ting vi-^it to the 
captain, and to give' him their final ihsttuctions.— - 
On this occasion the captain, agreeable to custom, 
entertained his company under an awning on the 
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quarter-deck : and wbtie tbey were regalivg, some 
Qf the sailors preferred a complaint of iU-treatment 
tbey pretended to have received, particularly with 
regard to short allowance. The captain was trri- 
^ted at so andeserved a charge, which seemed cal- 
culated to prejudice him in the opinion of his em- 
ployers : but conscious of the uprightness of his 
lotentions, he did not reply in anger^ but only said 
that there was astewaid on board who had the care 
of the provisions, and that all reasonable complaints 
should be redressed : on which the seamen retired 
with apparent satisfaction. The wind being faiff 
the captain directed his men to weieh anchor as 
soon as the merchants had quitted the venel. It 
was observed that Paterson, one of the complainants, 
was very dilatory in executing bis orders : on which 
the captain demanded why he did not exeit himself 
to unfurl the sails : to which he made no direct 
answer, but was heard to mutter, <f As we eat, so 
shall we work.'* The captain heard this, but took 
1)0 Qotice of it, as he was unwilling to proceed to 
extremities. The ship had no sooner sailed than 
the captain considered his situation as dangerous, 
on reflecting ^hat his conduct had been complained 
of, and his orders disobeyed. Herei)pon be consul- 
ted the mate, and they agreed to deposit a number 
6f small arms in the cabin, in order to defend them- 
selves in case of an attack. This precaution might 
have been extremely salutary, but that they spoke 
so loud as to be overheard by two of the conspira- 
tors, who were on the quarter-deck. The captain 
likewise directed the mate to order Gow, who was 
second mate and punner,- to clean the arms, a cir- 
cumstance that must plainly insinuate to the latter 
that the conspiracy was at least suspected. Those 
H'ho had overheard the conversation between the 
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captain and mate» communicated the substance of 
It to Gow and the other conspirators, who there* 
upon resolved to carry the pJan into immediate exe- 
cution. Gow> who had previously intended to turn 
pirate, thought the present an admirable opportu« 
nityy as there were sev-eral chests of money on board 
the ship J therefore he proposed to .his compa- 
nions that they should immediately embark in the 
enterprize : and they accordingly determined to 
murder the captain, and seize the ship. Half the 
vessePs company were regularly called to prayers in 
the great cabin, at eight oVlock in the evening, 
while the other half were doing duty on deck $ 
and after service, those who had been in the Cabin 
went tb rest in their hammocks. The contrivance 
was to execute the plot at this juncture. Two of 
the conspirators only remained on duty : the rest 
being among those who retired to their hammocks. 
Between nine . and ten at night a kind of watch 
word was given, which was, ** Who fires first ?'* 
On this some of the conspirators left their ham- 
mocks, and going to the cabins of the surgeon, 
chief mate, and supercargo, they cut tht^ir throats 
while they were sleeping. The surgeon finding 
himself violently wounded, quitted his bed, aud 
soon afterwards dropped on the floor and expired. 
The mate and supercargo held their hands to their 
throats, and going on the quarter-deck, solicited a 
momentary respite,^ to recommend their souls to 
heaven : but even this favour was denied, for the 
villains, who found their knives had failed to de- 
stroy them, dispatched them with pistols. The 
captain heariug a noise, demanded the occasion of 
It. The boatswain replied* that he^ did not know, 
but he was appcofacnsiTe that some of the men had 
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cither h\\tn or been tbiomi overboanl« The caj^ 
tain hereupon went to kiok over the ship*s sl^» oik 
which two of the murderers followed, vtd uied ^i 
ihiow him into the sea $ but he disengig^ hims(tf» 
and turned about to take n vieif of theVf when oMt 
of them cut his throat, but not so as ta kiU l^n t. 
hereupon he solicited mercy, but, instead pi giaat- 
ing it, the other stabbed him in the hack witH a 
dagger, and would hare repeated his blow, had he 
not struck with such force, that he could not draw 
back the weapon. At this instant Gow, who had 
been assisting in the murders betwi^ the decks* 
came on the quarter-deck, and fired a brace o£ 
balls into the captain's body, which put a period to^ 
his life. As soon as the dead bodies wsre throwa 
overlioard, Gow was unanimously appointed to the 
command of the ship. Those of the saiAomwiio 
had not been engaged in the conspitacy, secreted 
themselves, some in the shrouds, others under tbfe 
stores, in dreadful apprehenaon of sharing the fate 
of the captain and their murdered companions^ 
Gow having assembled his as$ocis|te» on the quar- 
ter-deck, appointed them their different statioos. 
on boards and it was agreed to coinoience. pirates. 
The new captain novp directed that the men who 
had concealed themselves should be informed that 
no danger would happen to them, if thdy did nob 
interfere to oppose the new government of the 
ship, bat keep such stations as were assigned them. 
The men, whose terrors had taught ^^m to expect 
immediate death, were glad to thlBfily with these- 
terms ; but the pirates, to enforce obedience, to theie 
orders, appointed two men to attend with dnien 
cutlasses, to terrify the others into submission* Gov 
ftpd his compaoioiis now dividsd the most wdnablft' 
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^ctsui the Qs^bin ; ^fid ihei^ ordefSog lucfuor to W 
broug];t on the quftrter-deckk they consumed th^ 
pi^ht in <i.rinking» while those unconnected in th^ 
COO^pft.i^y' bad the cara of yvorJting the ship. Th^ 
HT^w^ origiivaiLy (KVisisfied. of tweDiy-four meii« of 
whom foiM^had heen 8iui>dered iiid eight were coiv 
spiiiatprs I mid bdiore noorning, four gf the other 
men had approved; of the proceedings of the pirates^ 
«o that there were only eight remaining in opposlr 
(ion to the pevrly usurped authority. On the folr 
Idiwing dayj the ne^ captain summoned these eigh^ 
mtMi to attend hi^Q» and" telling tl^mhe was deter* 
I9ined to gooo a cfiUniog voyage> ss^id, th^t thejf 
should be weUtx«ated it they were disposed, to 9Ct 
io concert with the rest of th^crew. H« said». thai 
^very m^ sbGki»kl farQ ia the «i)n(; m9nn«r, and thai 
good order ^nd discipliae we^e all that would be re^ 
quired. He »aid fartber» thai the captaia*s inhu» 
ra/ainky had- produ/eed the con^quen^cs which bad 
happened > that thpse who had not been concerned in 
the conspjracjB had no reason to feai^ any ill conse^ 
q^iences from it $ that they had only to dischai^t 
their duty as scameAy qjid. every; mfm should be re-^ 
vrarded according to. hi» meric Xo this addressf 
ihfise unfortunate honest meo made no kind of reply, | 
9ad Gow intei;pretedr th^ir silence into an assent tci 
measivres which: it was not in thaif power to oppose# 
After this declaration of the wiJl of the. new cap*« 
^n,. they were permitiied tto range the ship at theiR 
pleasure ;' but ^s some of them* appeared to act vecy^ 
^mluctantly/ a strict eye was kept ontheir conduct ^ 
fpr^ as guilt is. ever suspicious, the9e< pirates we^ 
greatly apprebensiveof being brought to justice by; 
means; of some of these meii. Wiliiaiiis> who actecb 
as lieutenant of th& vesseJ^. ;ind who was distin«» 
guithed b^th( &rQcit)Lo^ his.natufiu. bad mi oppox^^ 
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tunity of exerting his cruelty, by beating these un* 
happy sailors; a privilege that he did not iail to 
exert with a degree of severity that rendered his very 
name detestable. The ship thus seized had been 
called the George galley y but the pirates gave her 
the name of the Revenge, and having mounted se- 
veral guns, they steered towards Spain and Portu- 
gal, in expectation of making a capture of wine, of 
which article they were greatly in want. They soon 
made prize of an English vessel, laden with fish^ 
bound from Newfoundland to Cadiz ; but having no 
use for the cargo, they took out the captain and 
four men who navigated the ship, which they sunk. 
One of the seamen whom they took out of the cap- 
tured vessel was named James Belvip ; a man ad- 
mirably calculated fpr their purpose, as he was by 
nature cruel, and by practice hardened in that cru- 
elty. He said to Gow that he was willing to enter 
into all his schemes, for he had been accustomed to 
the practice of acts of barbarity. This man was 
thought a valuable acquisition to the crew, as seve- 
ral of the others appeared to act from motives of 
fear rather than of inclination. The next vessel 
taken by the pirates was a Scotch ship, bound to 
Italy with pickled herrings; but this cargo, like 
the former, being of no use to them, they sunk the 
vessel, having firstHaken out the men, arms, am- 
munition, and stores. After- cruising eight or ten 
days, they saw a vessel about the size of their own, 
to which they e^ave chace. She hoisted French co- 
lours, and crowded ail her sail in order to get clear 
of them ; and after a chace of three days and nights, 
they lost the French vessel in.a fog. B«ing dis- 
tressed for water, they now steered towards the Ma- 
deira islands, of whidi they came in iight in two 
days i but not thiiikiog it prudent to enter the bar- 
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bpuTt tjbey st^er^ off and on for Kveral days, in 
expectation of making prise of some Portuguez« <9r 
Spanish vessel J but th^ir hopes were fruslirated. 
Their distress increasing, they stood tn for the bar- 
botir, and brought the ship to ah aochor, but at a 
considerably distance from the shore. This being 
don^i they sent seven men, well arsied, hi a boat, 
wijth instripctiofls to board a ship, cut Iter eables* 
and bring b^r off} bi»t if they failed in this» the/ 
i^ere to atteq^pt to inakp prize of wine and wflC^r 
conveying in the bpais to the ships* Both these 
schemes, however, w^re frustrated, it being easily 
i^nown. (xQiu \hfi difitaace they lay at» that thty 
were pirates. When they had bruised oS for sonde 
^ays, th^y found themselves iq $u<:h distress, that it 
becan^ ab^olu^e.ly p^c^ssary to s^k immediate re- 
lief 5 on which they sailed to Pprtg Santa, a Por- 
tiigue?^ settlement at the distance of about ttn 
leagues* Oj) their arrival off this place, they sent 
their bofit on shore, with a present of salmon aod 
herrings for th$ gdveri^pr, and the nam/e of a port to 
ivhicb they pretended to be boiii>d. The persons 
sent on ^hore were civilly treated by the governor, 
11^ ho accompaoi^id fome of his friends on board the 
ship. Gow and his associates received the governDr 
very politely, aQd entertained him and his company 
in the most hospitable manner; but the boats be- 
longing to the pirates not coming on board with 
some provisipns they had <;xpected, and the gover- 
nor and his attendants preparing to depart} Gow aad 
his people threatened to take away their lives, unless 
they instantly furnished, them with what they re- 
quired. The surprise pf-thq Portuguese governor 
and his friends on this occasion is not to be ex- 
pressed. They dreaded instant death, and with 
every sign «f Mfreme f(?8r, lolicifed. t^at their HVes 
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Blight be spared. Gow being peremptory in his 
demands, the governor sent a boat repeatedly on 
shore, till the pirates were fbmished with such ar- 
ticles as they wanted. This business being ended, 
the Portuguese were permitted to depart, and the 
pirates determined to steer towards the coast of 
Spain, where they soon arr^ed. After cruising a 
few days off Cape St. Vincent they Yell in with an 
English vessel, bound from the coast of JGuinea to 
America, with slaves, but had been obliged to pot 
into the port of Lisbon : though it was of no use to 
them to capture such a vessel, they (ook it, and put- 
ting on board the captain and men they had hereto- 
foie taken, and taking out all the provisions and some 
of the sails,they left the ship to proceed on her voyage* 
Falling in with a French ship laden with wine, oil, 
mnd fruit, they took out the lading, and gave the 
vessel to the Scotch captain, in return for his ship 
which they had sunk. The Scotchman ws^ like- 
wise presented with some valuable articles, and per- 
mitted to take his men to sail with him, all of 
whom did so, except one, who continued with the 
pirates through choice. The day previous tu thi$ 
affair, they observed a French ship bearing down 
towards them ; on which Gow 9rdered bis people 
to lay to, but observing that the vessel mounted 
two and thirty guns, and. seemed proportionably 
full of men, he assembled his people, and observed 
to them that it would be madness in them to think 
of engaging so superior a force. The crew in ge- 
neral were' of Gow*s. opinion ; but Williams, -the 
lieutenant, said tl|at Gow. was a cbward, and un- 
worthy to command the vessel. The fact was, that 
. Gow possessed somewhat of calm courage, while 
Williams^s impetuosity was of the most brutal kind. 
The latter, after behaving in the most abusive 
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mlnner, demanded that the former should give 
orders for fighting the vessel ; but Gow refusing to 
comply, the other presented h^jpistpl to shoot him^ 
which only flashed in the pan. This being observed 
by two or the pirates, named Winter and Paterson^ 
they both fired at Williams, when one of them 
wounded him in the arm, and the other in the belly. 
He dropped as soon as the pieces were discharged^ 
and the other seaman^ thinking he was dead, were 
about to thi^w him overboard, when he suddenly* 
sprang on his feet, jumped into the hold, and swore 
be would set fire to the powder-room ; and as his 
pistol was yet loaded, there was every reason to 
think he would actually have done so, if he had 
not been instantly seized, and hi& hands chained 
behind him, in which condition he was put among 
the French prisoners, who were terrified at the sight 
of him $ it having been a common practice with 
him to flog the poor prisoners by way oLentextain- 
ment. No engagement happened with the French 
fbip, which held on her way : and two days after* 
wards the pirates took a ship belonging to Bristol^ 
which was laden with salt-fish, and bound from 
-Newfoundland to Oporto. Having taken out the 
provisions, and many of tlie stores, they compelled 
two of the crew to sail with them, and then put the 
French prisoners un board the newly captured ves<^- 
sel, which was just on the point of sailing, . when 
they began to reflect in what manner Williams , 
should be disposed of. At length they determined 
to put him on board the Bristol ship, the com* • 
mander of which was desired to turn him over to - 
the first English man of war he should meet with» 
that he might experience the justice due to hi» 
crimes $ and in the mean time to keep him in the 
strictest confincmeat. On the departure of the 
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BiKtol ship. Govt and bis crew be^an to reflect on 
ibcir situation. Thej were apprehensive, that as 
soon as inteli^^ce of their procetdings i cached 
PortugaU some ships would be sent in pursuit of 
them. Hereupon they called a kind of councii> in 
which every one gave his opinion^ as dictated by 
his hope of profit, or by his fears* Some of them 
aulvisffd going, to the coast of Guinea, othens to 
North Ajnerica, and others again to the West In«- 
diesi but Gow proposed to sail to the ftes of Orfc« 
nry, on the north of Scotland, wherr, he said, 
they might dispose of their effects, and retire and 
live on the produce. To induce his people to com- 
ply with this proposal, Gow represented that they 
vtere much in want of water, and provisions of 
every kind ; that their danger would be great if^ 
they continued longeron the high sea^, and, above 
ail, that it was highly necessary for them to repair 
their ship,.which they couid not do with any degree 
of safety in a southern port. He likewise said,.that 
if any ships should be clispatched in quest of them, 
they would not think of searching for them in a 
northecn latitude, so that their voyage that way^ 
would be safe; and if they would follow his direc*'' 
t]on»> much booty might be obtained by^lundeil- 
ing the houses of the gentlemen residing near the 
sea coast.. The danger of aiarming the country 
was started as an objection to these proposals : but 
Gow said that -they should be able to dispatch all 
their business, and ^^aii again, before such an event 
could happen. Apparently convinced by this rea>- 
soning, they steered northward^ and entering a 
bay of one of the Orkney Islands, Gow assembled 
his crew, in order to instruct them to say that they 
were bound from Cadiz to Stockholm, but contrary 
winHs diiving.thein past the. Sound, till it was 
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fiHiid with ice, tHey were unchsr the necessity of 
putting in to clean their ship, and that they wouMr 
pay ready money for such articles as they stood' in 
seed of. It happtened that a smuggling- ressel lay* 
a( this time in the bay. It belonged to the Isle 
.of Man, and. being laden with brandy and wine 
ftom France, had come jiorth about, to st^r clear 
«f the custom-house euttersc In their present situ«^ 
ation, Gow thought ir pi«udent to evcbango goods 
with- the commander of the vessel, tiioughf in any' 
other, he would hardly have been so ceremoniousi* 
A Swedish vessel entering the' bay two days afterr 
wards, Gow likewise exchanged some goods with the 
oaptain. When the boat went ashore one enreningy^ 
a^young fellow, who had been compelled to take: 
part with the pirates, got away from the rest of the 
eoat*s crew, and, after lying concealed some time 
at a farm-house, hired a person to shew him the 
road to Kirkwall, the principal place on the islands j. 
and about twelve miles distant from the bay where 
the snip lay at anchor. Here he applied to^a ma^- 
gistrate, said he had been forced into the' servioe^^ 
and begged that he might be entitled to the pro«> 
tection of the law, as the fear of death alone had: 
induced him to be connected with the pirates; Hav^ 
kig given a full accoont of all their irregular pro- 
ceedings, the sheriff issued his precepts to the con*- 
stably and other peace-officers, to call in the aid of 
the people, to assist in bringing those villains ^a 
jf^stice. About this juncture, ten of Gpw^s sailors^ 
whohad likewise taken an involuntary part witb 
the pirates^ seized the long.boat, and having madet 
the m^ain land of Scotland^ coasted the country till 
they arrived at Edinburgh, where they were im- 
prisoned on juspicioa of being pirates. Notwith-^ 
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ftmndiiig theae akunning drcmostaaces* 6ow^f«i 
4K> cudess of his own safety, Tbat he did not pat 
immediately to sea, but resolved* to plunder the 
konses of the gentlemen on the coast, to furnisli- 
himself with fresh provbions. In pursuance of thb 
fesolationy he sent his boatswain and ten armed 
mqi to the house of Mr. Honeyman, high-sheriff 
of the county : and the master being absent, the 
•enraats opened the door without suspicion. Nine 
of the gang went into the house to search for trea- 
sarCf while the tenth was left to guard the door. 
The sig^t of men thus armed, occauoned much 
terror to Mrs. Honeyman and her daughter, who 
ahrieked with dreadful apprehensions for their per*, 
tonal safety ; but the pirates, employed in the search 
of plunder, had no idea of molesting the ladies. 
Mrs. Honeyman running to the door, saw the mao 
who stood guard there, of whom she asked the, 
meaning of the outrage : to which he calml}- re- 
plied, that they were pirates, and had come thither 
onlv to ransack the house. Recollecting that she 
haa a considerable quantity of gold in a bag, she 
returned and put it in her lap, and ran by the maa 
at the door, who had no idea but that the wish to 
preserve her life occasioned her haste. The boat- 
swain finding no money, declared that he would 
destroy the family writings if cash was not pro* 
duced i but this being overheaid by Miss Honey- 
man, she threw the writings out of the window, 
and jumped out after them, (it being a low house,) 
escaped unhurt, and carried them o4^ In the inte- 
rim the pirates seized the linen, plate, -and other 
valuable articles, and then walked in triumph to 
their boat, compelling one of the servants to play 
k^fore them on the bagpipes. On the following 
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42LJ they weighed anchor, but on the evening of 
the same day came again to anchor near another 
Jstand. Here the boatswain and ^ome men weft 
^aent on shore in search of plunxier) but did not ob- 
tain any. , They then sailed to an island called 
^alf Sound, with an intention of robbing the house 
of Mr^Fea, who had been an old school- fellow witli 
Gow. This house was the rather pitched upon^ as 
Gow Supposed that Mr. Fea could not hkve yet 
heard oi:' the transactions at Mr. Honeyman^s ; but 
in this he was mistaken : howeyer Mt* Fea, oa 
af count of the then indisposition of his wife, was 
SI capable of opposing them. His house wa& sittt- 
Sted- near the sea-shore : he had only six servants at 
Ikome when the pirates appeared off the coast, and 
the^e were by no means equ^to a contest with the 
plunderers. It may not be improper to remark^ 
that the tide runs so high among these islands, anil 
beats with such force against the rocks, that the 
mvigation is frequently attended with great danger. 
<90w, who had not boats to assist him in an emer- 
gency, and was unskilled in the navigation of those 
sca.<, made a blunder in turning into the bay of 
Caif Sound ; for standing too. near the point of a 
small island called the Calf, the vessel was in the 
utmost danger of being run on shore. This little 
island was meiely a pasture for sheep belonging to 
Mr. Fea, who had at tliat time six hundred Ceding 
on it. G(»w having cast his anchor too near the 
fihore, so that the wind could not bring him oflT, 
scnr a boat with a letter to Mr. Fea, requesting 
that bt would lend him another boat, to assist him 
in heaving off the ship, by carrying out an anchor, 
and assuring hfm that he would not do the least 
injury to any individual. As Gow*8 messenger dkl 
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not tee ilr. Pea^s boat, the lattier gave him an era* 
fivt answer, and^ on the approach of night, ordered 
Ills senrants to sink his own -boat, and hide the sails 
and rigging. While they were obeying this order 
five of Gow^s mea came on shore in the boat, and 
proceeded, doubiy armed, towards Pea*s house. 
Hereupon the latter advanced towards them with an 
assurance of friendslitp, aad begged that they would 
not enter the house, for that bis wife was exceed- 
ing ill, that the idea of their approach had greatly 
niarmcd her, and that the sight of them might pro- 
bably deprive her of life. The boatswain replied, 
that they had no design to terrify Mrs. Fea, or any 
other person, but that the most rigorous treatment 
must be expected, if the use of the boat was denied 
them. Mr. Fea represented how dangerous it 
would be for him to assist them, on account of the 
reports circulated to their discredit j but he offered 
to entertain them at an adjacent alehouse, and 
they accepted the invitation, as they observed that 
he had no company. While they were drinking, 
,Mr. Fea ordered his servants to destroy their 
boat, aud when they had done so, to call him 
hastily out of company, and inform him of it. — 
These orders were exactly complied with ; and 
when he had left the pirates he directed six raen^ 
Weil aimed, to station -themselves behind a hedge, 
and if they observed him come alone with the boat- 
swain, in>tantly to seize him ; but if he en me with 
all the five desperadoes, he would walk forward, so 
as to give them an opportunity ot fiiiug without 
wounding himself. After giving these orders« 
Fea returned to the company, whom he invited to 
his house, on the promise of their behaving peace- 
ably* and ^id he would make them heartily wel- 
come. 
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come. Tfiey all expresired a readiness to^ attend 
liim, in the hope of getting the beat : but he told 
Ihem he would rather nave the boatswain^s company 
cnly, and would, afterwards send for his compa- 
nions. This being agreed to, the boatswain set 
forward with two brace of pistols, and walking with 
Mr. Fea till they came to the hedge where his men 
were concealed, he then seized him by the collar, 
white tlie cithers took him hito custody before he 
had time to make any defence. The boatswain 
called aloud for bis men 5 but Mr. Fea> forcing a 
handkerchief into his mouth, bound him hand and 
foot, and then left one of his own people to guard 
him, while himself s^nd the rest went back to the 
public-house. . There being two doors to the house, 
they went some to the one, and some to the other, 
and rushing in at once, they made prisoners of the 
other four men, before they had time to have re- 
course to their arms for defence. The five pirates 
being thus in custody, were sent to an adjacent 
Tillage, and separately confined : in the interim 
Mr. Fea sent messengers round the island, to ac- 
quaint the inhabitants with what had been done ; 
desiring them to haul their boats on the beach, that 
the pirates should not swim to, and steal them) 
and requesting that no person would venture to row 
irithin reach of,the pirates' guns. On the follow- 
ing day the wind shifted to the north-west, and 
blew 'hard, on which the pirates conceived hopes of 
getting out to sea ; but the person employed to cut 
the cable missing some of his strokes, the ship's way 
vraschccke^; she turned round, and the cable part- 
ing, the vessel was driven on Calf Island. Reduced 
to this dilen\ma, without even a boat to assist in 
getting off the ^ip» Gow hung out a whUrflag» as 
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aa iatlmatioa that he was willing to- treat on friend- 
ly terms.: but Mr. Fea, having now little doubt of 
securing the pirates, wrote to Gow, and told him be 
had been cooipelled to make piisonerti^of his men 
on account ot therr insolent hehavioivr. He like- 
vvise told him that the whole country was alarmed, 
and that the most probable chance of securing his 
own lifc^ would be by surrendering, and becoming 
80 evidence against his accomplices. . Four armed 
men in aa open boat carried this lietter to Gow,who 
fent for answer that he would give goods to the 
value of a-> thousand pounds to be assisted in his 
escape: but if this should be refused, he would set 
iB^e to the ship, rather than become a prisoner. He 
even said, that he would trust to the mercy of tne 
waves, if Mr. Fea would Indulge him with a boar. 
On reading this letter Mr. Fea determined to per- 
§uade him to submit, and. therefore took tour men 
well armedf in a boat, and rowed towards the shipt 
but he previously placed a man with a flag in his 
bandar the top of hij$ house, to make such signals 
gs might be proper to prevent his falling a sacrifice 
to any artifice of the pirates. The instructions 

Siven'to the servant we|-e, that he should wave tlie 
ag once if he saw one of the pirates swim towards 
the shore J but if he beheld four or more of them^ 
be should wave it constantly till his master got out 
of danger. Mr. Fea rowing forwards, spoke 
through a» trumpet, asking Gbw to come on shore^ 
and talk with him, which' the latter said he woukl, 
Hereupon Fea lay Iqq, in waiting for him ; but 3l^ 
this juncture he saw a man swimming from the 
4iip> with a white flag, in his hand, on WhicKtJie^. 
•fpanon the«hpuse waved his flag j but soon aflfer- 
Hrards lie wa&.obsi:ryed to wav4 it- continually, oq 
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whick Mr. Fei's boftt retired, and tho^ in her prtf« 
Kittly tsLW fivr moiiB of the pirateft stvimdEuag to* 
wards tHem } but they retunkd to the ahip a« sdon; 
as tiMy lawtbtf others were aware ^f the arti&ceJ 
Tbe: first pifate» who carriec^ the white 4ag) no^ 
fetired 4o ti cortKcof the islaifd^ sad calling to Mrv 
Fea, told bim that << the captiain had sent htm ar 
bolde of baandy/' Fea rrpJied^ that he hoped t^ 
aee Gow bangedilad that he wal inclined to sbobt 
the messenger l(Dr his ineokoce ; on which the fts^ 
low decamped with great precipitatioQ. Soon aftetf 
thk Gow wrote a most hnmble letter to Mt^. Fea# 
inpbriag her interference in his beiialf ; iad.thoirt||h 
she had determined not to interest herself in his & 
vonry jet he resohred to go on shore ; and takiiig a 
wkito flagin his band»^he made sigaak krr a parky 4 
an which Mr. Fea sent some armed men to salae 
tmtt living or dead. On their meetings Gow insti-i 
•edthatone of the men should be left as a hostage y 
and this circumsianee being seen by Mr. F^a, hoai 
the windows oif his house, he sailed over to tho 
•dand,. where he reprimanded his people for delivecf 
jng' the hostage; and likewise told Gowthaii he was 
kis' prisoner. Gow replied, tba$ cowd not bo^ 
tiace a hostage had 'been' deliveMd for btmv 'To 
this Mr. Fea replied, that be had issued no orders 
fi>r dieliveting the hostage,! and that the man< who 
had foolishly engaged himself aa such, mus6«kbmil 
|Qtthe*caiMC<^ience: but 4ie advised Gow,lfbrlus 
awn sake^ to make signals, that the num might ob*> 
lain hit liberty* This Gow refused to do : but Fea 
9iade signals which deceived the pihites, tWo of 
whom , came on. shore with tho raai^ and were 
tnatalBtly taken into custody. Go# wsb; now dis4 
liraQied of his 6«taii4>a«AjnadopcJsoBeiv after bqg# 
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ging to be ihot vnth his sword in his possession. 
The leader of the gang being thus secured, Mr. Fea 
hid recourse to stratagem to get all the test int» 
his power. He now compelled Gow to make 
signals for some of the men to come on shore, 
which they readily did, and were apprehended by 
men concealed to take them as they arriyad« Fea 
now insinuated to Gow that he would let him have 
a boat to escape, if he would send for his carpenter 
f o repjir it, and to bring with him two or three 
hands to assist him : Gow complied, the men came 
off, and were severally seized; but as there were 
other people still on board, Mr. Fea had recourse to 
the following contrivance to get them into his pos« 
iession« He directed his own servants to. provide 
hammers, nails, 8cc. and make a pretence of re- 
pairing the boat : and, while this was doing, told 
Gow to send for his men, since he musthave posses* 
tionof the ship before he would deliver up the 
boat. The pirates, on receiving their late captain*s 
orders' to come on shore, were very doubtful how to 
met, but after a short debate, and having no officers 
to command them, they shared what money they 
possessed, and coming on shore, were all taken 
into custody. Thus by an equal exertion of 
courage and artifice, Mr. Fea secured these danger* 
ous men, twenty-eight In number, without a single 
man being killed or wounded : and only With the 
aid of a few coontrymeiii a force smpaiently very 
insufficient to the accomplishment of such, a busi- 
ness. When all the prisoners were properly secured 
Mr. Fea sent an express to Edinburgh, requesting 
that proper persons might be sent to conduct them 
to that city. As soon as his express arrived an-^ 
oth(t was toirwarde4 to Loadoo^^ to learn the Royai 
» pleasupc 



pleasuM re«|>dcdii5 t4)e^l«:f qsa[ of the f>i>ates :• an4 
tht ftnswer brought was,* that the Lord Justice 
Clerk sboiild imnafdiately send tliem to Loi)don> 19 
cR^deir to -their being tried by a Court of Admiralty^ 
to be held for that purpose. When these ordeiv 
teached Sdiiiburgh, a guard of soldiers inarched t9 
4eKk them to that city : and» on their arrival, they 
^ere put x)n board the Greyhound frigate, whic4 
immediately «ailed for the Xhaines. On thtir ar^ 
rival in -the river a detachment of the guards froi^ 
the To^er attended their landing* find conducttfl 
them td the Marshaisda Pri^oin where they oiK^ 
ttiore «aw Lieutenant Williams^ who had been con* 
v^ed to England by the mwn of w^r,which received 
him from the Bri«t<^ captain at Lisbon. Tbl^ 
WiiHams» though certain OT coming to an ignomi- 
lHou« endy took- a malignant pleasuve in seeing his 
compaAions In like circumstances of calamity. A 
comroisMon was now made out for their trial t and 
^•ooa after their commitment they underwent sepv 
rate txanainations before the Judges of the Admk- 
^ty Court in Doctor's Commons, ^hen live df 
them, who appeared to he less guilty than the rest> 
were admitted evidences agsiiirst thtir accomplices* 
The behaviour of Gow^ from his first eommitmeni^ 
was reserved and morose^ He considered himfiejf 
as an a^svired victim to the justi^ of the lAw!», tnor 
entertained any hope of being aimitled an evidencej 
as Mr. Fea had hinted. Being removed from the 
Marshalsea to NewgatCy. their trials came on at 
the Old Bailey. Gow, at first, refused to plead, in 
consequence of which he was SenT^Kcftd to b% pres- 
sed tod«ath in the Usual manner. His reason fO^ 
this refusal was, that he had an estate which he 
'wished might descend to a rela^tion, and t%hich w^uid 
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have been the case liatd he died under theVpressure. 
But when the proper officers were about to inflict 
ihift punishment* he begged to be taken again to 
*iht bar to plead, of which the judge Seing intorined» 
buntanely granted hit request: and the conse- 
quence was» that he, Williams, and six others were 
convicted, and received sentence of death x the rest 
were acquitted, as it appeared that they bad acted 
by compulsion. While under sentence of death* 
Gow was visited by some Presbyterian ministers, 
who laboured to convince him of the atrociousnest 
of his crime, but he seemed deaf to all their admo- 
nitions and exhortations Williams was equally, if 
not more, hardened. He seemed insensible to the 
hope of happiness, or the fear of torment, in a fu- 
' ture state. Ue boasted, to those who visited him, 
of his constantly advising Gow '< to tie the pri- 
soaers back to back, and throw them into the sea,** 
to prevent their giving evidence against tbefli. 
Gow, Williams, and the six accomplices, euflPered 
at Execution-Dock, August ii, 1729. Gow*t 
friends, anxious to put him out of pain, pulled hie 
legs so forcibly that the rope broke, and he drop* 
>ped ilown, on which he was again taken up to tiie 
gibi^t, and when he was dead, was hung in chaint 
on the banks of the Thames. 
GRAHAM, A. See Despard, E. M. 
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HARPHAM, Rt. (coikbr,) carried on thcbust- 
oess of a carpenter for a considerable time in West* 
minster^ with some success ; but at length became a 
bankrupt $ when having engaged the assistance of 
one Fordham, he hired-^a bouse near St. PauPs 
Churchyard, and pretending to be a button-maker^ 
be put up an iron press, with which he used, to coin 
money, and Ford ham, having aided him in the 
coinage, put off the counterfeit money thus made. 
From hence they removed to Rosemary- lane, and 
there carped on this trade for some time, till the 
neighbours observing that great quantities of char- 
coal were brought in, and the utmost precaution 
taken to keep the door shut, began to form very 
unfavourable suspicions; on which, Harpham took 
a cellar in Paradise-row, near Hanover-square, to 
which the implements were removed. While in this 
situation, Harpham invited a gentleman to dine 
with him, and was imprudent enough to take him 
into his workshop and shew him his tools. The 
gentleman v^ondertng for what purpose they could 
be intended, Harpham said, ' In this press I can 
make buttons \ but I will shew you something else 
that is a greater rarity.** He then struck a piece of 
metal, which instantly bore the rescmblante of a. 
half guinea, except the milling'on the edge, but 
another instrument being applied to it, the half 
guinea was completed. These coiners now removed 
to J ermyn- street, St. Jameses, where Harpham took 
an empty cellar, and, on the old pretence of button 
making, grave orders to a bricklayer to put up a 
grate. The bricklayer remarking what a quantity 
of coals the grate would consume, the other said \\. 
was so much the better, for it was calculated todresa 
victuals, either by baking, stewing, roasting, or 
boiling. Harpham kept the key of thi^ cellar, per^ 
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mitting no one to «n(er butFordham; and ooofrm 
three week« he had a quantity of charcoal and sea* 
coal put in through the window. The landlord of 
the place suspecting some illegal proceeding, desiced 
his neighbours to watch ihe parties ; in consequence 
of which, Harphani was spoB discovered in the at- 
tempt to put off' counterfeit money; on which^ he 
and his assistant wew apprehended and commkteil' 
to Newgate, and Fordham ^ing admitted an evi^ 
denoe, the- other was convicted, and recelired sen* 
tence of death. His behaviour after oommitment 
was unusually serious. He procured religious book% 
and exercised himself in the offices of devotion in' a 
very earnest manner. He likewise resolved to ekt no 
more food than should be absolutely necessary for 
tile support* of nature; and in this^ he persevered 
from the time of his conviction to the day of hit 
death. He desired a person to awajce him at three 
o^ciock in the morning, and continued his .devotions 
till midnight. While be was thus properly em- 
ployed, a person hinted to him that he might enters 
fain some hope of a reprieve; but he said he did 
not regard ^ reprieve^ on his own account, for that 
slavery in a foreign country was as much to^be 
dreaded as deaths Some questions being asked him 
respecting any accomplices he- might have, he de«_ 
clined charging any particular person with a crimct 
but ^ave the ordinary of Newgate a list of the namet 
of soiiie people whom he desired him to^endto, re- 
questing that they would- reform the errors of their 
ways. The sacrament was administered to him in 
private, on the day before his execution, at hisowa 
l)equest, as he said he could not attend tlie duties of 
religion while exposed to the observation of a curi* 
ous multitude. He suffered at Tyburn, on the z^k 
of May, i7»5* 
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HARRI^K, JOHN, (FORGERY,) was brought 
up in a merchant's counting hou«e, and soon after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship he began busi<- 
ness on his own.account, and had a lime and a coal 
wharf at Limehouse, where he carried on an exten- 
sive trade ; but failing in that business, he engaged 
himself as clerk to Mr. Smithen, previous to that 
gentleman^s undtrtaking to construct the Eddystone 
light-house, and was entrusted with the care and 
management of all the money employed in that im- 
portant work. His conduct under Mr. Smithen was 
in every respect unexceptionable, and through the 
interest of that gentlemah and other respectable 
characters he became accomptant to the London 
Assurance corporation ; and it was his peculiar 
misfortune to be acquainted with a Mr* Angus 
Mackevy a merchant in the city, in an extensive 
Way or trade, who, by urgent solicitations, pre« 
vailed upon the unsuspecting and good-natured mail 
to lend him several sums belonging to the company, 
solemnly promising to return the money before he 
w«uld have occasion to make up his accounts. 
When the time appointed for the first payment ar- 
rived, instead of returning what he bad already got 
into his possession, Mackey urged Harrison for a 
/urther supply, assuring him that he was in daily 
expectation of remittances, on the receipt of which 
he would return the whole sum that Harrison was 
deficiefit in his account with the company ; adding 
that, if he met with a refusal he must inevitably 
stop payment> which would necessarily occasion an 
exposure of Harrison^s violation of the trust reposed 
in him by the company. In this manner was the 
unfortunate man amused for several months, during 
which time he supplied Mackey with different sums; 
amounting in the whole' to 7550!. andj to prevent 
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detection, he th^erted figures in the book containing 
the account between the bank of England and 
the London Assurance Companjry so that the 
bank appeared to be debtor for seven thousand five 
hundred and fifty pounds more than had been paid 
there. He sent a clerk with xrol. to the bank ; and 
when the book wai returned to htniy he put a figure 
of 3 before the «, which made the sum appear 
3000I. more than was really paid ; and similar alter- 
ations were made in other parts of th^ book. A 
committee of that company being appointed to 
meet on Wednesday the 9tb of July, 1777 $ Mr. 
Harrison mentioned the circumstance to Mackeyj 
and told him that he must be utterly r.uined unless 
the deficiency in the com pany^s. cash was made 
Eood before that day : but, notwithstanding the 
life and reputation of his generous and imprudent 
friend were at stake, he neglected to return (he 
money. About eleven in the forenooa of the day 
on which the committee ^was to be held, Harrison 
placed several account-books on the table of the; 
committee- room, and had some conversation with 
Alexander Aubert, Esq. the Deputy governor. 
When the committee was.about to be opened, Har« 
rison absconded j and, in about ten minutes after, 
the following letter was received by Mr. George 
Hall, secretary to the company : 

" Dear Sir, , ^ 

** I anri distressed beyond expression, having for- 
feited every thiiig that is dear to me, by an act of 
kindnesis to a friend who has deceived me; inclosed 
is a state of my account with the company, which 
tortures my very soul to think of it. I know th« 
company will not. forgive me, therefore don't cara 
vhat becomes of me, as I dare not see them any 
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Biore. God Almighty- knows what will become of 
me, or where I shall fly for succcur : indeed, Mr. 
Hall, I am one of the most miserable wretches liv- 
ing, bwt I have betrayed- my trust, for which I 
never xan forgive myself. When I parted with 
the money, it was but for a few days, or I would 
tooner have died thkn have parted with it ; but, 
alas ! I shall now severely pay by suffering myself 
to be drawn in to serve a friend, who knew it was 
not my own, and saw the distress of mind it cost me 
when I did it. Please to present my humble duty 
to the gentlemen ; tell them I can m<let any death 
after this, sooner than I can see theni again, and 
am determined not to survive the shame : I am, 
dear sir, a lost, unhappy being ; I am so bewiU 
dered, that I scarce know what I am doing, but 
believe the inclosed account is not right, as I don''t 
)-ecollect that I am any way short of cash : but ia 
truth I am not myself. 

J. nr 

When Harrison absconded, he left upwards of 
one thousand nine hundred pounds in his desk, and 
among his papers were found securities on behalf 
of the company to a great amount, besides a l>ond 
given to him by Mackey, for seven thousand five 
hundred and fifty pounds. Notice being given at 
the office, that Harrison was at a friend^s house tt 
Wapping, Mr. Auhcrt wtnt there in the evening, 
and found him in a state of mind little short of dis- 
traction. Mackey's bond wa* produced by Mr, 
Aubert, and Harrifion assigned it o? er to him as a 
security on behalf of the company/ He accompa- 
nied Mr. Atibert to the office, where tyvo persons 
were ordered to attend him, and prevent his putting 
an end to his lift;, fvhich there was svfiicient reason 
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to suppose )ic would attempt : and the next morn- 
iug he was taken before Sir John Fielding, who 
coremitted him to TothUl-fields bridewell. He was 
re-examined the following ^Wednesday » and com- 
mitted to Newgate in preparation for his trial, 
which came oii at the Old Bailey, in September 
sessions^ 1777 : (he indictment consisted of twenty- 
four counts, on twelve of which the jury pro- 
nounced him guilty. The prisoner''s counsel ob- 
jected to judgment being passed, on^account of a 
supposed inaccuracy 19 the indictment,*and the mat- 
ter was left to be argued by the judges. Havinj 
remained in Newgate some months after his trial 
Kir. Harrison petitioned for the judges to meet, an< 
that he might be heard by counsel. He was ad- 
vised hy an illustrious personage to wave the plea 
on which his petition was founded, and in conse- 
quence thereof the petition was immediately with- 
drawn. In a few days a messenger came to New- 
gate, and delivered Mr. Harrison the agreeable 
news, that his Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to grant him an unconditional * pardon ; and the 
same evening an order was delivered to Mr. Aker- 
roan for his immediate enlargement. Harrison had 
been accomptant to the London Assurance Com- 
pany nineteen years and a half, when it' was dis- 
covered that be had betrayed the confidence re- 
posed in him : and till that period his character was 
without a blemish, and he was held in the highest 
esteem by all his acquaintance. 



^ In coQsequtnoe of a note, which the reader will 
find by reverting to the case cf Dr. Dodd» we liave 
thought proper to insert the present case. 

£dito«. 
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HARTLEY, JOHN, (murderer,) was a 
private in tfae third regiment of guards, who was 
tried for the wilful imirder of George Scott, ano- 
ther soldier. Henry Keiidriclc, also a soldier, swore 
that he, the deceased, and another, of the name of 
Rudkin, with Davis, a higler, were together at 
the Black Lion at Bayswater, on the 29th of Ja- 
finary^ 1800, in the afternoon; that about six 
o^dock, the prisoner and his brother-in-law James 
Bull came in, they had some ale, and at near eight 
o'clock Bull went away. ' The prisoner then wished 
to join their company, and wanted to drink with 
them, but to this the witness objected, telling him, 
be had better keep his own company « the deceased 
^en interfered in his favour, answering,,- that they 
were all soldiers, and that his pot was as good as 
another^s. The prisoner then joined them. They 
remained till they had four pots together, when 
Rudkiiv, considering it was time to return to his 
barracks, they paid the reckoning, agreeing at the 
same time to have a parting pot* This the witness 
fetched, and observed, that a^ it was only pence a 
piece it had better be paid for at once, for short 
reckonings made long friends. The pr^son^rimme* 
diately said, ** V\\ see you d—- d before I'll give you 
a penny." ** Nay (returned the witness^), there is 
iu>. occasion to see one d— d, but you ought to pay 
if you drink among us.* On this the deceased start- 
ed up aiidsaid, that as he had been the cause of in- 
troducing the prisoner into their company, sooner 
than there should be any words, he would pay the 
penny for him, as «oon as he came back from the 
doori to which he wanted to go ;> and then approach- 
ing the door, the prisoner thrust hissword into him, 
and which the witness saw him draw out of tfoebelly 
of the deceased^ who cried out» ** X'm %dcad mam*^ 
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The deceived then ttept hatk, ftW, i9d expired in 
about a quarter of an hour. The prisoner then hold- 
ing vp his swordy the witness strode him over the 
arm, took the sword away, and broke it. Tbt' 
bfisooer thtn attempted to escape i but Davis and* 
Kudkinstrock htm several blows over the face, and 
then secured him. This witness accooipiseied the 
constable to town, when he had the prisoner in ras^ 
tody, the iatter.of whom said to him, as they went 
along, ** Don't hurt me ; there m no occasion for 
yon to tell all you know." The whole of this story 
was confirmed by Rodkrn and Davis, and th^y ab 
thiee positively amrmed that no one stmck fhe pri- 
soner, until after he had given the iatnl wound f 
that none of them |dayed at domftio along with- the 

Cisouer , nor had they any spirits to drmk. The 
ndlord confirmed the latter part of their festimo^ 
ny^ and added, that he had heard neither high 
words nor scuffle, but that they appieaied» as far sti 
he saw, to be very good company, until the fstaf 
circumstance took place, on- which he went into the 
room, and the man was lying on the floor. The 
surgeon who had examined the body described it as 
having received a wound in the bdly, about two 
inches from, the naHrel, which appeared to him tb 
have been made by a kind of dagger, ^hd which 
vronnd was most certainly the cause of his death*' 
The |>risoner, in his defence, gave an acconn^ of 
hisgomg. to the abov^-hOus^ $ and theii said- thfit as 
soon as his brother was gonie, the deceased chialkng- 
ed him to play at.doitaino for half a gallon of beer; 
that they did so, and be, the prisoner,' lost the 
game j that he then, went to sleep, and they awak* 
ened him, for the puipose of misJungi him pay part 
of six pots of beer $ that they then tossed up for a 
shiiliogV worth of gin, wttidi wa» ^ionght in, and 
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being^drank/he laid bis head doun upon f^e table ; 
he ivas awakened the second. time, and asked for a 
penny towards atiQthef pot of beer, which he refus- 
ing to give, the decea^^ed strode him several tim^sf 
oil the face> and gave him two black eyes. He 
thceiatenedy if he, was struck a^in, he would, cut 
hcda down with his swotii : . i{.endrick asked what 
he said t he repeated it, when they beat , him over 
the faiee until tbei blood canje out of bis niouth,; 
and in that state he had' made use of his swords 
—Three witnesses were cailied to shew Rudkin had 
given a different account of the transaction) and to* 
fix the idea of his being actuated by malice, froni' 
his having^said, ** The•vpri^oner is a big villain, he 
has killed my comradcr I'll never forgive him, bur 
would go aii hundred miles to see hhn hanged/*—- « 
The colonel of the third regiment of foot gulards/ 
the Serjeant* of the company to which he belonged,* 
and' at least a dozen respectable witnesses appeared 
in the prisoner's behalf, sill of whom spoke of hint 
as a quiet humane young man. Baron H6tham» 
who tried the cause, then called the several witnes- 
ses again, consisting of the constable and the com'-, 
pahy who were present, but they were all clear and 
consistent in their testimony, and agreed,, that the 
beating was after die murder. The Jiiry went, out 
' of Court, bnd after a. consultation of near half an 
hour,' returned a verdict*— Guilty. Having re- 
Geived sentence of death, he suffered the ehstiin^ 
Monday, February >zjii. He conducted himself with 
great fojtitude, bowing repeatedly to his comrades^; 
who attended in great numbers. Preyibus to his 
being; turned off^ he requested that his infant child" 
might be brought to binif at sight of which he! 
seemed much agitated^ and Idssed it with great af- 
fection. 
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Two fennkswlio weoe in the crowd faint* 
tdf and were with difficulty conveyed away. 

HATFIELD* JOHN, (porgbry,) known 
by the appellation of the Keswick Impostor, 
was born in the year 17599 at Mortram in Long- 
dale» Cheshire^ of low descent, but poewssing 
great natural abilities. After some domestic de- 
predations, he quitted his family, and was em« 
ployed in the capacity of a rider to a linen-draper 
in the North of England* In the course of this 
senrsce he became acquainted with a young woman, 
^ho was nursed and resided at a farmer^s house in 
the neighbourhood of his employer. She had been, 
in her earlier life, taught to consider the people 
with whom she lived as her parents. Remote from 
the gaieties and follies of what is so idly denomi- 
nated polished life, she was unacquainted with the 
allurements of fashion, knd considered her domes- 
tic duties as the only object of her consideration. 
When this deserving gfirl had arrived at a certain 
age, the honest farmer explained to her the secret 
of her birfh* He told her that, notwithstanding 
she had always considered him as her parent, he 
was in fact only her poor guard ian> and that &he 
vas the natural daughter of Lord Robert Man- 
ners, who intended to give her one thousand 
pounds, provided she married with his approba- 
tion. This discovery soon reached the ears of 
Hatfield. He immediately paid his respects at the 
farmer*s,and having represented himself as a young 
man of considerable expectations in the wholesale 
linen business, his visits were not discountenanced* 
The farmer, however, thought it incumbent on 
him to acquaint his lordship with a proposal made 
to him by Hatfield 5 that he w^uld mai ry the young 

woman) 



vvoman, if her telations ,w6rc sa'f isited with their 
Pinion, <* but oA no other terms.** This bad s6 
much the appearance of an honourable and pi-u» 
dent intention^ that his lordship, on being made 
s^cquainted ^ith the circumstances, desired to see* 
the iover. He accordingly paid his respects to the 
noble a nd^ unsuspecting iparent, who', conceiving 
the yi6ung nlan to be .♦vhat he represfented himself^ 
gave his consent at the first interview, and, th^ 
^ay after ^ the marriage look ^lace, presented the 
ibridegroom with ^ tlraft on his banker for 1 500I; 
This transaction took place abbiit the year 177X or 
1772. Shortly after the receip,t of his Iprdship^t 
bounty, Hatfield set oi![ for Lbndon ; hired a small 
phaeton; was perpetually at the coffee-houses iii 
Covent Garden J described himself to whatisvet 
qompiiny he (hanced to meet, as a near relatioti of 
the Rutland family ^ would frequently purchase a 
haunch of venison ; invite his coffee-house acquaint- 
ances to dine with him, and entertain them with a 
flowing description of his park. in Yorkshire, and 
the. flavour of the venison it produced, a specimen 
of which he had given them. These idle and ro» 
mantic tales passed current for a few weeks, when 
ionAe of his now acquaintance began td find him 
out, and frequeiitly jeered him on his being ail 
adept in yvhat they styled ** poetical prose, or the 
beauties of imagination/' Hatfield,, however, was 
insensible to all these rebukes, and cbntinued to 
retail his preposterous fabrications with such, an air 
of confidence, that be became generally known 
throtighout Covent Garden by the name of *.* LyI 
ing Hatfield." The rharriage portion beihg near? 
ly exhaui>ted, he retreated from Xx>ndon, and was 
scarcely beard of until about the year 1782, .when 
he again visited the snefrot>ptis, and Was. shortly 
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sftcrwaidi armfcd» and oommiftcd to the King't 
Bench priton for a debt» amounting to the sum of 
x6oL Scvcnl unfortunate girntlemen» then con- 
lined in the same place, had been of his paitiet 
when he flourished in Coven t-Garden> and per* 
ceiving him in great poverty, frequently invited 
him ro dinner $ yet, such was^ the unaccountable 
disposition of this man» that notwithstanding he 
knew there 'were people present who were tho- 
roughly acquainted with his character, still he 
would continue to describe his Yoikshire park, his 
estate in Rutlandshire, settled upon his wife, and 
generally wind up the whole with observing how 
vexatious it was to be confined at the suit of a 
** paultry tradesman,** for so insignificant a Sum, 
•t the very moment when be had thirty men em- 
ployed in ** cutting a piece of water** near the fa- 
mily manaou in Yorkshire. At the time Hatfield 
became a prisoner in the King^s Bench, the late 
unfortunate Valentine Morris, formerly governor 
of the Island of St. Vincent, was confined in the 
same place. This gentleman was frequently visited 
by a ciergjrmanof the most benevolent and humane 
disposition. Hatfield soon directed his attention 
tb this good man, and one day earnestly invited 
him to attend him to his chamber. After some, 
preliminary apologies* he implored the worthy pas- 
tor never to disclose what he was going to commu- 
nicate. The divine assured him, the whole should 
remain in his bosom. " Then,** said Hatfield, 
<* you see before you a man nearly allied to the 
house of Rutland, and possessed of estates (here 
followed the'old story of the Yorkshire park, the 
Kjitlandshire property, &c. &c.) ; yet, notwith- 
standing all this wealth (continued be) I am de- 
tained in this wretched place, for the insignificant 

sum 
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turn of x6oL But the truth is, Si'o I would not 
have iny situation known to any man in the worlds 
but my worthy relative his Grace of Rutland.— - 
(The father of the present duke was then living.} 
Indeed, I would rather remain a captive for ever* 
But, Sir, if yoy would have the goodness to pay 
your respects to this worthy nobleman, and frankly 
describe how matters are, he will at once send me 
the money by you, and this mighty business will 
not only be instantly settled, but I shall have the 
satisfaction of introducing you to a connection 
which may be; attended with happy consequences.** 
The honest clergyman readily undertook the com* 
mission, paid his respects to the duke, and pathe- 
tically described the unfortunate situation of his 
amiable relative. His Grace of Rutland not recoU 
lecting at the moment such a name as Hatfield^ 
expressed his astonishnient at the application.—* 
This reduced the worthy divine to a very awkward 
situation, and he faltered in his speech when he 
began making an apology, which the duke per- 
ceiving, he very kindly observed, that he believed 
the whole was M>me idle tale of an impostor, for 
that be never knew any person of the name menti* 
oned, although he had some feint recollection of 
bearing Lord Robert, bis relation, say that he had 
married a natural daughter of his to a tradesman 
in the north of England, and whose name he be- 
lieved was Hatfield. The reverend missionary was 
so confounded, that he immediately retired, and 
proceeded to the prison, where he gave the unhap- 
py gentleman f In the presence of Mr. Morris, a 
most severe lecture : but the appearance of thiH v»* 
ncrable man as his friend, had the effect which 
Hatfield expected ; for the duke sent to enquire if 
Jk were the maa that mairied the natural daughter 



of Lord Robert Manittrsi and beiiig satisfied aa to 
the factj dispatched a messenger with 200I. and 
bad him released, lo the year 1784 or 17S5, bn 
Grace of Rutland was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and, shortly after his arrival in Dublin* 
Hatfieki made bis appearance in that. city. He 
immediately on his landing engaged a suite of 
apartments at a hotel in College- green, and repre- 
sented himself as nearly allied to the viceroy, but 
that he could not appear at the Castle until his 
borsei^, servants, and carriages, were arrived, which 
be ordered, before his leaving England, to be ship- 
ped at iJiverpooI. The easy and familiar manner 
in which he addressed the master of the hotel, per- 
fectly satisfied him that he had a man of conse- 
quence in his house, and matters were arranged ac- 
cordingly. This being adjusted, Hatfield soon 
found his wa/ to Lucas's coffeer house, a place 
which people of a certain rank generally frequent* 
and, it bemg a new scene* the Yorkshire paik, the 
Rutlandshire estate, and the connections with the 
Rutland family, stood their ground very well for 
about a month. At the expiration of this time, 
the bill at the hotel amounted to upwards of 6ol. 
The landlord became importunate, and after ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the non-arrival of Mr., 
liatfield's domestics, *&€. requested he might be 
permitted to send in bis bill. This did not in the 
least confuse Hatfield; he immediately told the 
master of the hotel, that very fortunately his agent, 
who received the rents of his estates in the north of 
England, was then in Ireland, and held a public 
employment ; he lamented that his agent was not 
then in Dublin j but be had tlie pleasure to know 
bis stay in the country would not exceed three days. 
'IC^satisfisd the landlord 1 and, al the expiration 
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of the three days, he called upon the gentleman, 
whose name Hatfield had given him, and presented 
the account. Here followed another scene of con- 
fusion and surprise. The supposed agent of the 
Yorkshire estate very frankly told the man, who 
delivered the bill, that he had no other knowledge 
of the person who sent him, than what common 
report furnished him with, that his general cha- 
racter in London was that of a romantic simpleton, 
whose plausibilities had imposed on several people, 
and plunged himself into repeated difficulties.-^- 
The landlord retired, highly thankful for the in- 
formation, and inunediately arrested his guest, who 
was lodged In the prison of the Marshalsea. Hat- 
field had scarcely seated himself in his new lodg- 
ings, when he visited the gaoler^s wife in her apart- 
ment, and, in a whisper, requested of her not to 
tell any person that she had in her custody a near 
relation of the then Viceroy i. The woman, asto- 
nished at the discovery, immediately shewed him 
into the best apartment in . >he prison, had a table 
provided, and she, her husband, and Hatfield, 
constantly dined together for nearly three weeks, 
in the utmost harmony and good humour. Dur- 
ing this time he had petitioned the duke for an- 
other supply, who, apprehensive that Hatfield 
might- continue his impositions in Dublin, releas- 
ed him, on condition of his immediately quit^ng 
Ireland ; and bis grace sent a servant, who con-^ 
ducted him on board the packet that sailed the 
next tide for Holyhead. A few years after his ar- 
rival on this side the water, he was arrested for a 
debt contracted in the north of England, and re- 
mained in prison for eight years, when he was libe- 
rated by 9 lady, who also gave him her hand in 
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nunrriage. Sometime after be was libemted, he 
l>ad the good fortune to connect himstlf with some 
respectable tradesmen in Devonshire^ where he 
night have lived happilyi secluded from those who 
formerly knew htm, and acquired an bone>t inde* 
pendence ; but deception was so rooted, in his na- 
ture, that he could never shake it off. He was 
Boon detected in fraudulent practices ; and, in or- 
der to bring bis villainies to !ight« declared a bank- 
rupt—leaving behind his T<ile, late Miss Nation, 
and two infant children, at Tiveiton. He visited 
other places; and at length, in July i8oa, arrived 
at the Queen^s Head in Keswick, in a carriage, 
but without any servant, where he assumed the 
name of the Honourable Alexander Augustas 
Hope, brother of the Earl of Hopetoun, and 
member for Linlithgow. Unfortunately some evil 
genius directe<l his steps to the once happy cottage 
of poor Mary, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs; Ro- 
binson, an old couple, who kept a small public* 
Ikouse at the side of the beautiful lake oP Butter- 
mere, Cumberland, and by industry gained a little 
property. She was the only daughter, and proba- 
bly her name had never been known to the public, 
but for the account given of her by the author of 
** A Fortnight's Ramble to the Lakes in West- 
moreland, Lancashire, and Cumberland.'* He now 
became acouaintcd with an Irish gentleman, and 
member or the theu Irish parliament, who had 
been resident with his family some months at Kes- 
wick. With this gentleman, and under his im- 
mediate protection, there was likewise a young 
lady of family and fortune, and of great personal 
attraction. One of the means which Hatikld used 
t* introducf himself to (bis respectable family, was 

the 
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the following : — Understanding that the gentleman 
had been a military man, he took an army list From 
his pockety and pointed to his assumed name, the 
Hon. Alex. Ai^. Hope, lieut.-colonel of ihe X4.th 
regt. of foot. This new acquaintance dally gained 
strength,^ and he shortly paid bis addre&>e» to tho 
daughter of the above gentleman, and obtained 
her consent. The wedding clothes were bought i 
but, previously tp^ the ^wedding-day being iixedt 
she insisted that ihe pretended Col. Hope should 
introduce th^ subject formany to her friends. He 
now pretended to write letters^ and while waiting, 
for the answers* proposed to employ that time in a 
, trip to Lord Hopetoun'*s seat* Sec, From 'this time 
he played a double eame : his visits to Keswick 
became frequent* and his suit to the young lady 
assiduous and fervent. Still, however, both at 
ICeswick and Buttermere, he was somewhat shy o£ 
appearing in public. He was sure to be engaged 
in a fishing expedition on the day in which any 
company was expected at the public- house at But* 
termf re ) and he never attended the church at Kes- 
wick but once. Finding his schemes baffled to ob« 
taip this young lady and her fortune, he now ap* 

SHed himself wholly to gain possession of Mary 
Lobinson. He made the most minute enquiries 
among the neighbours into every circumstance re- 
lating to her and hf r family i and at length the 
pretended Col. Hope, in company with the clergy- 
man, procured a license on the ist of October^ 
and they were publicly married in the church of 
Lorton, on Saturday, October the 2d. On the 
day previous to his marriagei he wrote to Mr* — *« 
informing him, that he was under the necessity of 
being absent for ten days on a journey into Scot* 
Und, and sent him a draft for 30L drawn- on Mr» 
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Cnimpy of Liverpool, desiring him to cash it, and 

fay some small debts in Keswick with it, alid send 
im over the balance, as he feared he might be 
short of cash on the road. This Mr. ' imme- 
diately did, and sent him ten guineas in addition 
to the balance. On the Saturday, Wood, the 
landlord of the Queen's Head, returned from Lor- 
ton, with the public intelligence that Col. Hope 
liad married the " Beauty of fiuttermere." As 
it was clear, whoever he was, that he had acted 
unworthily and dishpnourably, Mr. — 's suspi- 
cions were of course awakened- He instantly re- 
mitted the draft to Mr. Crump, who immediately 
accepted it. Mr. M— »-, the friend of the young 
lady whom he first paid his addresses to, wrote to 
the Earl of Hopetoun. Before the answer arrived, 
' the pretended Honourable returned with his wife 
to Buttermere. He went only as far as Longtown, 
where he received two letters, seemed much trou- 
,bled that some friends whom he expected had not 
arrived there, stayed three days, and then told his 
wife that he would again go back to Buttermere- 
From this time she was seized with fears and 8u$« 
picions. They returned, however, and their re- 
turn was made known at Keswick. A Mr. Hard* 
ing, a Welch judge, and a very singular man* 
passing through Keswick, heard of this impostor* 
and sent his servant over to Buttermere with a note 
to the supposed Col. Hope, who observed, ** that 
it was a mistake, and that the note was for a bro- 
ther of his.*' However, he sent for four 'horses, 
and came over to Keswick, drew another draft on 
Mr. Crump for 20I. which the landlord at the 
Queen^s Head had the courage to cash. Of this 
sum, he immediately sent the ten guineas to Mr. 
■ " — , who came and introduced him to the judge, 
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as his old friend CoL Hope. Bat he made a blank 
denial that he had ever assumed the name. He had 
. said his name was Hope, but not that he was the 
'' honourable member for Linlithgow/* &c. &c« 
and one who had been his frequent companion, his 
intimate at Buttermere, gave evidence to the i>ame 
purpose^ In spite, however, of his impudent as- 
sertions, and those of his associate, the evidence 
against him was decisive. A warrant was given by 
Sir Fred. Vane, on the clear proof of his having 
forged and received several franks as the member 
for Linlithgow, and be was committed to the care 
of a constable. , Having, however, found means to 
escape, he took refuge for a few days on board a 
sJoop off Ravinglassy and then went in the coach 
to Uiverstone, and was afterwards seen at the hotel 
in Chester. In the mean time, the following ad- 
vertisenient, setting forth his person and oiannerSf 
was inserted in the public prints :— 

** Notorious Impostor, Swindler ^ and Film! 

"John Hatfield, who lately married a young wo» 
m^n, commonly called the Beauty of ButrermerCf 
under an assumed name : height about five feet tea 
inches ^ aged about 44$ full face, bright eyes* 
thick eyebrows, strong but light beard, good conir 
plexion, with some colour; thick, but not very 
prominent nose, smiling countenance, fine teeth^ 
a scar on one of his cheeks near the chin, very 
long thick light hair, and a great deal of it grey* 
done up in a club; stiff square shouldered* full 
br^a&t and chest, rather corpulent, and strpng 
limbed, but very active \ and has rather a spring: 
in his gait, with apparently a little hitch in bring* 
iiig up pne leg \ the two middle fingers of his left 
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hand arr stiff from an old wonnd : be has some- 
thing of the Irish brogruc in his speech ; fluent and 
elegant in his language, great command of words, 
frequently put^ his hand to his heart ; very fond of 
coroplimentsy and generally addressing himself to 
pennons most distinguished by rank or situation, 
attentive in the extrtme to females, and Jikely to 
insinuate himself where there are young ladies — 
He was in America during the war, is fond of talk- 
ing of his wounds and exploits there, and of mili- 
tary subjects, as well a;; of Hatfield-hall, and his 
estates in Derbyshire and Cheshire ; of the anti' 
quity of his family, whom he pretends to trace to 
the Plantagenets. He makes a boast of having often 
been engaged in duels; he has been a great travel- 
ler ahio, by his own account, and talks of Egypt, 
Turkey, and Italy : ^nd, in short, has a general 
knowledge of subjects, which, together with bis 
engaging manners, is well calculated to impose on 
the credulous. He had art enough to connect him- 
self vvith some very respectable merchants in De- 
▼onshire, as a partner in business, biit having swin- 
dled them out of large sums, he was made a sepa- 
^te bankrupt in June, iSoi. He cloaks his de- 
ceptions under the mask of religion, appears fond 
of religious conversation, and makes a point of at- 
tending divine service and popular preachers.** 

Though he was personally known at Cheshire 
to many of the inhabitants, yet this specious hy- 
pocrite had so artfully disguised himself, that he 
quitted the town without any suspicion, before the 
Bow-street officers reached that place in quest of 
him. He was then traced to Brielth in Brecknock- 
shire, and was at length appre4iended about 16 
miles from Swansea^ and committed to Brecon 
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gsiol. He had a ^cravat on, with his initials, J. Hi 
which he attempted to account for, by calling him- 
self John Henry. Before the magistrates he de- 
clared himself to beTiidor Henry; and in order 
to prepossess the honest Cambrians in his -favour, 
boasted that }ie> was descended from an ancient fa- 
it^ily in Waies, for the inhabitants of which coun- 
try he had ever entertained a sincere regard. He 
was, however, cqnveyed up to town by one of the 
Bow street officers, 'where he was examined on his 
arrival before the magistrates. The solicitor for 
his bankruptcy attended to identify his pei'son, an4 
stated, that the commission of bankruptcy was 18- 
sued against Hatfield in June, 1802 j that he at«* 
tended the last meeting of the commissioners^ but 
the prisoner did not appear, although due notice 
of the bankruptcy had been given in the Gazette, 
and he himself had given a personal notice to the 
prisoner's wife at Wakefield, near Tiverton, De- 
von. Mr. Parkyn, the solicitor to the post-office, 
produced a warrant from Sir Fred. Vane, Bart, a 
inagistrate for the county of Cumberland, against 
the prisoner, by the name of the Hon. Alex. Aug. 
Hope, charging him with felony, by pretending to 
Ije a member of parliament of the United King- 
dom, and franking several letters by the name of 
A. Hope, to several persons, which were put into 
the post-office at Keswick, in Cumberland, in or- 
,der to evade the duties of postage. Another charge 
for forgery, and the • chatge of bigamy, were ex- 
plained to him, but not entered into, as. he was 
committed for trial for these charges at the next 
assizes at Carlisle. He conducted himself with the 
greatest propriety during his journey to town, and 
on his examination : but said nothing more than 
apsweripg a few questions put to him by Sir Rich. 

Ford 
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Ford and fbe soUcitors. He was tbea drrased in a 
black coat and waistcoat^ futt&n breeches and 
boots, and wore his hair tied behind » it ithout pow* 
der. His appearance wai respectable^ though quite 
in dishabille. The Duke ot COmberland and'se* 
veral other gentlemen were present at his examina« 
tion } in the coiuw of which the following letter 
was produced :-— 

KiS'wick^ October the firsty xSoi* 
John Crumpi Esq, LiverpooL 
Fr$€^ A. Hope. 

Buttermere, Oct. x, x8o»« 

*< ]>EAR SIR, 

*' I have this day received Mr, Kirkman*s kind 
letter from Manchester, promising me the happi- 
ness of seeing you both in about ten days^ which 
will indeed give me great pleasure ; and you can, 
too, be of very valuable service to me at this place, 
particulars of which, when we meet» though I 
shall probably write to you again in a few days.— 
The chief purpose for ^hich Iv^rite this, is to de- 
sire you will be so good as to accept a bill for me^ 
dated Buttermere, the ist of October, at ten days, 
and I will eithier give you ca§h for it here, or remit 
It to you in time, which ever way you please to 
say. It is drawn in favour of Nath. Mont. More^ 
Esq. Be pleased to present my best respects to your 
lady, and say, I hope, ere the wiqter elapses, to 
pay her my personal respects \ for, if you will ma- 
nage so as to pass a little time with me in Scot- 
land, I will promise to n/ake Liverpool in my way 
to London. With the truest esteem, 

* « I ana» dear Sir, your*$ ever, A. HOPE." 

This 
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This letter, it was proved, passed free of the 
postage. Another letter was also produced from 
his wife at Tiverton, and a certificate of his mar- 
riage with Mary of Buttermert. His trial came 
on Aug. 15, 1803, at the assizes for Cumberland« 
before the Hon. Alex. Thompson, Knt. He stood 
charged upon the three following indictments :— 
T. With having assumed the name and title of the 
Hon. Alex. Aug. Hope, and pretending to be a 
member of parliament of the. United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and with having, about 
the month of October last, under such false and 
fictitious name and character, drawn a draft or 
bill of exchange, in the name of Alex. Hope, up- 
on Johii Crump, Esq. for the sum of 20I. payable 
to George Wood of Keswick, Cumberland, inn- 
keeper, or order, at the end of 14 days from the 
date of the said draft or bill of exchange. 1 . With 
makin?, uttering, and publishing as true, a cer- 
tain false, forged, and counterfeit bill of exchange, 
with the name of Alex. Augustus Hope thereunto 
falsely set and subscribed, drawn upon Jn. Crump, 
Esq. dated the first day of Oct. 1802, and payable 
to Nafh. Mont. More, or order, ten days after date 
for 30I. sterling. 3. With having assumed the 
name of Alex. Hope, and pretending to be a mem- 
ber of parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the brother of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hopetoun, and a colonel in the army; and 
under such false and fictitious name and character, ^ 
at various times in th^ month of October, 1802, 
having forged and counterfeited the hand-writing 
of the said Alex. Hope, in the superscription of 
Certain letters or packets, in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of the duty of postage. During the evidence 
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lor the pioKcatioii* the drcunttances already men- 
tioned were clearly proved, after which the judge 
with a gmt deal of perspicuity and force* samoira 
«p the whole of the evidence, and comanented upon 
4uch paru as pecaGarly aiTect^ the fate of the 
prisoner. ** Nothing could be more dearly proved 
than that the prisoner did Joakc the bill or bills in 
que^ion ooder the assumed name of Akz. Augus- 
tus Hope, with an intention to defraud. That the 
prisoner used the additional name of Augustus is 
•f no consequence in this question. . The evidence 
moves clearly that the prisoner meant to represent 
himaelf to be another character, and under that, 
assumed character he drew the bill in question. If 
any thing should appear in mitigation of the oflfen- 
ces with which the prisoner stands charged, they 
must give them a full consideration ; and though 
bis character had been long shaded with obloquy, 
yet they must not Je^t this in the least influence the 
verdict they were sworn to give/* The jury con- 
sulted about ten minutes, and then returned a ver- 
dict of-^Guilty. 

The trial commenced about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon and ended about seven in the evening, 
during the whole of which time the court was ex* 
ccssively crowded. Never perhaps in Carlisle did 
there a cause come before a court of justice which 
claimed such a general interest* The prisoner's 
behaviour in court was proper and dignified, and he 
supported his Mtuation from first to last with un- 
shaken fortitude- He employed himself during the 
l^reatest part of his trial in writing notes on the 
evidence given, and in conversing with his counsel, 
Messrs. Topping and Holyroyd. — After the verdict 
of the jury was given, be discovered no relaxation 
of his accustomed demeaaour ; but after the court 
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adjounted, he retired from the bar, and was ordered 
to attend the next morning to receive the sentence 
of the law. The crowd was immense^ and he wat 
allowed a post-chaise from the Townhall to the gaol. 
At eight o^clock the next- morning, the court met 
again, when John Hatfield, the prisoner, appeared 
at. the bar to receive his sentence. Numbers of 
people gathered together to witness this painful 
duty of the law passed upon one whose appearance, 
manners, and actions, had excited a most uncom* 
man degree of interest. After proceeding in the 
usuarform, the judge addressed the prisoner in the 
foUowiDg terms: ** John Hatfield, after the long 
and serious investigation of the charges which have 
been preferred again '^you, you have been found 
guilty by a jury of your country. You have been 
distinguished for crimes of such n\agnitude as have 
seldom, if ever, received any mitigation of capital 
punishment, and in your case k is impossible it can 
be limited.—- Assuming the person, name, and cha* 
racter of a worthy and respectable officer, of a noble 
family in this country, you have perpetrated and 
committed the most enormous crimes.' The Idng 
imprisonment you have undergone has afforded time 
for your serious reftection, and an opportunity^ of 
your being deeply impressed with a sense of^ the 
' enormity of your crimes, and the justice of that 
sentence which roust be inflicted upon you, and I 
wish you to be seriously impressed with the awful- 
ness of your situation. I conjure yo^ to reflect 
with anxious care and deep concern on your ap- 
proaching end, concerning which much remains to 
be done. Lay aside now your delusions and im* 
position, and employ properly the short space you 
have to live. I beseech you to emptoy the remain- 
ing pait of your thne in preparing for eternity, so 

that 
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that you may find mercy in the hour of death aii4 
in the day of judgment. Hear now the sentence of 
the law :— -That you he carried from hence to the 
place from whence you came^ and from thence to 
the place of execution^ and there to be hanged by 
the neck till you are dead>r-and may the Lord have 
mercy on your aoulT' A notion very generally 
prevailed that he would not be brought to justice» 
and the arrival of the mail was daily expected with 
the greatest impatience. No pardon arriving, Sep- 
tember 3, i8o3» (Saturday) was at last fixed upoa 
for the execution. The gallows was erected tlic 
preceding night between twelve and three, in an 
island formed by the river Eden on the north side 
oF the town« between the two bridges. From the 
hour when the jury found him guilty, he behaved 
with the utmost serenity and cheerfulness. He 
received the visits of all who wished to see hiin, aod 
talked on the topics of the day with the greatest 
juterest or indifference. He could scarcely ever b« 
t>rought to speak, of his own case. He neither 
blamed the verdict, nor made any confession of his 
guilt. He said that he had no intention to defraud 
those whose names he forged i hot was never heard 
to say that he was to die unjustly. By eleven in tht 
morning, appointed for the execution, he was in the 
chapel of the gaol with the chaplain. He con- 
tinued performing his devotions for several hours. 
He had determined to have all his business over 
before he arrived at the scaffold, that he might 
remain as short a time as possible under the gaze of 
the mob. The post coming in a little before three, 
and bringing neither pardon nor reprieve, the under 
sheriff and a detachment of the Cumberland yeo- 
manry immediately repaired to the prison, near the 
£ngU:ih gate. A prodigious crowd had previously 
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assembrltd. This v^as the market* day > and people 
had come from the distance of many miles out of 
mere curiosity. A post«chaise was br.ought for him 
from the Bush Inn. Having taken farewell of the 
clergyman, who attended him to the door, he 
mounted the steps with much steadiness and compo- 
sure. The gaoler and executioner went in along 
tvith him. The latter had been brought from 
Dumfries upon a retaining fee of ten guinea^. . It 
was exactly four o^clock when the procession moved 
from the gaol. Passing through the Scotch gate, 
in about twelve minutes it arrived on the Sands. 
Half the yeomanry went before the carriage, and 
the other half behind. Upon arriving on thetground> 
they formed a ring round the sca^old. It is said 
that he wished to have had the blinds drawn up» 
but that such an indulgence was held inconsistent 
v^ith the interest of public justice* As soon as the car- 
riage-door had been opened by the'under sheriff, the 
culprit alighted with his two companions. A small 
dung cart, boarded over, had been placed under 
the gibbet. A ladder was placed to this'stnge, 
which he instantly ascended. He was dressed in a 
black jacket, black silk waistcoat, fustian panta- 
loons, white cotton stockings, and ordinary shoes. 
He wore no powder in his hair. He was perfectly 
cool and collected. At the same time his conduct 
displayed nothing of levity, of insensibility, or of 
hardihood. He was more anxious to give proof of 
resignation than of heroism.— His countenance was 
extremely pak, but his hand never trembled. He 
immediately untied his handkerchief, and placed 
a bandage over his eyes. The executioner was 
extremely aukward, and Hatfield found it neces- 
sary to give various directions as to the placing of 
the rope, &c. He several times put on a languid 
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and piteous smile. He at last seemed rather ex- 
hausted and faint. . Having been near three weeks 
under sentence of death, he must have suffered 
much, notwithstanding his external bearing $ and a 
reflection of the misery he had occasioned must have 
eiven him many an agonizing throb. Havingftaken 
leave of the gaoler and the sheriff, he prepared him. 
lelf for his fate. He was heard at this rime to ex- 
claim, <*, My spirit is strong, though my body it 
weak.** Great apprehensions were entertained that 
it would be necessary to tie him up a second time. 
The noose slipped twice, and he fell down above 
eighteen inches. His feet at last were almost touch- 
ing the ground. But his excessive weight, which 
occasioned this accident, speedily relieved him hom 
pain. He expired in a moment, and without any 
struggle. The ceremony of his hands being tied 
behind hi« back was satisfied by^a piece of whitt 
tape pas<ied loosely from one to the other. But ht 
never made the smallest effort to relieve himself. 
.fie was cut down after he had hung about an hour. 
On the preceding Wednesday, -he had made a car. 
peater take his measure for a Coffin. He gave 
particular directions that it should be large, as be 
meant to be laid in it with all his clothes on. It 
was made of oak, adorned with plates, and extremely 
handsome every way. A hearse followed with it 
to the ground, and afterwards bore him away. It 
was understood that the body was to be buried ia 
the parish of Burgh, about ten miles west of tbii: 
city. It seems he had a great terror of his body being 
taken' up, and though he^as told that it would be 
tafer for him to be buried in the city, yet he 
preferred Burgh, a place extremely sequestered. 
He is said to have been acquainted with the parson. 
It has however been asserted; that the conscientioua 
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parishioners of Burgh objected to his being laid 
there, and that he was consequently interred in St. 
Mary^s church; yard» the usual place for those who , 
come to an untimely end. Notwithstanding his 
various and complicated enormities, his untimely 
end excited considerable commiseration in this place. 
His manners were extremely polished and insinuate 
]ng» and he was possessed of qualities which might 
hare rendered him an ornament to society. 

HAWES, NATHANIEL (robber) was m 
native of Norfolk, in whi^h county he was born in 
the year 1701. His father was a grazier in ample 
eircumstances, i)ut dying while the son was an in* 
fant,.a relation in Hertfordshire took carp of his 
education. At a proper age he was apprenticed to 
an upholsterer in London ; but becoming connecte<i 
with people of b^d character, and thus acquiring 
lin early habit of vice, he robbed his master whea 
lie had served only two years of his time ; for which 
he was tried at the Old Bailey, and being convicted 
«f stealing to the amount of thirty -nine shiUings* 
was sentenced to seven years transportation. This 
sentence, however, was not carried into execution^ 
owing to the following circumstance. A man 
named Phillips had encouraged the unhappy youth 
ID his depredations, by puichasing, at a very low 
iate» such goods as he stole from bis master : but 
when Hawe;; was taken into custody, he gave in- 
formation of this affair, in consequence of which a 
search-warnmt was procured, and many effects 
belonging to Hawe&^s master were found in Phillips*! 
possession. Hereupon application was made to the 
king, and a free pardon was granted to Hawes* 
whereby he was rendered a competent evidence 
Ugainst Phillips, who was tried for receiving stolen 
goodSf and transported for fourteen years. Hawes^ 
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daring bii confiaenieiit in Kcwgatt^ had mide sock 
bad ronocctioos as greatly contributed to the con- 
tamination of his morals; and soon after his 
rticase» be connected himself with a set of bad 
fellows who acted under the direction of Jonathan 
Wild i and having nude a particular acquaintance 
with one John James, they joined in the conunis* 
siou of a number of robberies. After an uncommon 
share of success for some days they quarrelled on 
the division of the booty, in consequence each 
acted on his own account. Some little time after 
fhcy had thus separated, Hawes, being apprehensive 
that James would impeach him, applied to Jonathan 
Wild, and informed against his old acquainunce, 
on which James was taken into custody, tried, con* 
victed, and ezccoteJ. Notwithstanding this con- 
viction, the court sentenced Hawes to be imprisoned 
in Ncw>Pnson, and that gaol was preferred to 
Newgate, because the prisoners in the latter had 
threatened to murder Hawes, for being an evidence 
against James. Here it should be observed, that 
by an act of the 4th and srh of William and Mary^ 
lor the more effectual conviction of highwayaieii» 
the evidence of accomplices is allowed j but the 
evidence camtnt daim bis iUfertj unless twoxnr moie 
'of iiis accomplices are convicted ; bui wuty he im* 
prucMed dmrimg the pUasmre rf the €OMrt,^-Sooa 
after his oommitment, Hawes and another fellow 
made their escape, and entering into partnetship^ 
conunitted a variety of robberies, particularly in 
the road between Hackney and Shoreditch. This 
connection like the former, lasted but a short rime : 
a dispute on dividing their ill.gotten gains occa- 
sioned a separation : soon after which, Hawes went 
alone to Finchley>Coaunoa, where meeting with > 
Ipeutlemiu riding to town, he presented a pistol tQ 
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kh brcasti and commanded bim instaiitly to di»- 
monnty that he might search bim for his money. 
The gentleman offered him four shillings^ on which 
llawts swore the most horrid oaths, and threatened 
instant dcatb» if he did not immediately submit. 
The gentleman quitted his horse, and in the same 
moment seited the pistol, which he snatched from 
the hand of the robber, and presenting it to htm, 
told' him to expect death if he did not, surrender • 
hunaelf. Hawes, who was now as terrified as h« 
had been insolent, made no opposition j and tbo 
drirer of a cart coming up just ac that juncture, h« 
was easily made prisoner, conveyed to London, and 
committed to Newgate. When the sessions came 
on, and he waa brought to the bar, he refused to 
fksid to his indictment, alledging the following 
leason for so doing j that he would die, as be 
had lived, like a gentleman : ** The people (said 
he) who apprehended roe, seiaed a suit of fine 
clothes, which I intended to have gone to the gat* 
lows in; and unle^ they are returned I will not 
plead i for no one shall say that I was hanged in si 
dirty shirt and ragged coat/* On this he was told 
what would be the consequence of his contempt of 
legal authority ; but this making no impression on 
bim, sentence was pronounced that he should be 
preyed to death, whereupon he was taken from 
the court, and being laid on his back, sustained a 
load of two hundred and fifty pounds weight abouH 
seven minutes j but unable any longer to bear the 
pain« he entreated be might be coriducted back to 
the court, which being complied with, he pleaded 
<* Not guilty i** but the evidence^gainst him being 
complete, he was convicted, and sentenced to die« 
After conviction his behaviour was very improper, 
lie told the other capital convicts he would die lik« 
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a hero ; and beHaved In the same thoughtless way 
til! the arrival of the warrant for his exeoution : 
after which his conduct was not altogether so im- 
prudent. He owned to the ordinary of Newgate, 
that he was induced to refuse to plead to his 
indictment, that the other prisoners mightdeemhim 
a man of honour, and not from the tdle vanity of 
being hunged in iine clothes. He acknowledged' 
many robberies which he had committed ; but 
charged Jonathan Wild as being the principal 
author of his ruin, by purchasing the stolen goods. 
He likewise owned that he •had been base enough to 
inform against persons who were innocent, particu. 
larly a gentleman's servant, who was then in cus- 
tody ; but he did not discover many signs of 
contrition for this, or any other of his offences. H« ' 
suffered at Tyburn, on the aid of December, 

HAWKE, WILLIAM, (highwayman,) 
was bom at Uxbridge, in the county of Middlesex. 
Orf the death of his father, he was hired to draw 
beer at a public-house on Saffron-hill. Contracting 
^n acquaintance with some abandoned people who 
frequented an alehouse in St. Giles's, he W3s per- 
iuaded to join them in committiiig depredations 
tipon the public. At length he commenced high- 
wayman, and became an accomplice of James Field. 
(See Field.) Field and Hawke were transported 
to America: and returning to England nearly 
at the same period, they again became associates in 
committing robberies upon the highway. Hawke 
a,nd Field being apprehended tbgether, the former 
Escaped' from Tothill-fields bridewell, and got to 
France ; but the other suffered the sentence of the 
law. Upon his return to England he committed a . . 
surprising number of most daring robberies : and 
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itvcral months elapsed before the thief-takcrs knew 
tim to be the man by whom the roads about Lon- 
don were so dangerpusly infested. Information 
being given to Mr. Smith, the keeper of TothiH- 
ficlds bridewell, that Hawke's wife had been to 
ITxbridge on a party of pleasure, he sought the 
'driver of the coach in which she was conveyed, and 
learned from him that Hawke lodged in Shoe-lane* 
The following morning Mr. Smith, Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Leigh, and some other persons in the service of Sir 
John Fielding, vrent to Shoe-lane. Bond goin^'up 
two pair of stairs, entered the front room, and tnere 
discovering Hawke slumbering in bed, threw him- 
self across the highwayman, but Hawke rolling the 
sheet round Bond's head, reached at a pistol that 
was under the pillow, at which instant Smith en- 
tered, and caught hold of his hand. With much 
difficulty Hawke was secured : and being put into 
a coach he said, that his misfortunes were in some 
measure alleviated by the consideration that no 
life was lost, for he was provided with several 
loaded pistols, and had formed the resolution of fir- 
ing iipon every man who should attempt to take 
him in custody. Being conveyed to the public 
office in Bow-street, a great number of persons were 
bound to prosecute, and he was committed to New^ 
gate. At the next sessions at the Old Bailey he 
was arraigned on an indictment for robbing Mr. 
Kart of a small sum of money. Mr. Hart and Cap- 
tain Cunningham were stopped in the Fulham 
stage, a little beyond Knightsbridgc, by the pri- 
soner, who demanded their money. The Captain 
refused to resign Jiis property ; and Hawke threaten- 
ed to fire, and pointing his pistol at the Captahi, he 
taid, ** Fire away and be d^'ud T* On whicli the 
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xobbci discluirged bis pistol* and the ball pafied 
between the Captain's shoulder and his coat. Mr. 
Hart then "delivered a few shillings ; and Captain 
Cunningham* getting out of the coach in the inte« 
tim, seiacrd the bridle of the highwayman's hofae, 
when he discharged a second pistol. He then rr- 
mounted, but did not ride away for some niinutesy 
during which interval the Captain employed him- 
self in picking up stones and throwing them at him. 
At the time of Hawkers trial Captain Cunningham 
was abroad, but Mr. Hart*s evidence was so po»- 
tive, clear, and circumstantial, that no doubt re« 
mained as to the guilt of the prisoner, who wrt 
therefore sentenced to suffer death. While undtr 
sentence of death, in Newgate, his behaviour was 
such as miy be called decent, but not penitential. 
^Whlle his irons were knocking off on the morning 
of execution, one of his acquRJutance addressed him 
thus : *< How do you do, Billy ? Will you have 
some flowers ?** Hereupon Hawke said, *' I am 
pretty welU I thank you. How is Harry Wright I 
(one of the then turnkey:* of Totbill-ficlds bride- 
well,) he has been ill of late, I hear.** ^.nd then, 
while the man held the nosegay, he picked out a 
flower, and with great composure placed it in a 
button-hole of his coat. \V hen the cart was pre- 
paring to be driven from under the gallows, he 
threw off both his shoes ^ and when be found it 
move, he collected his utmost strength, and leaped 
up, so that his neck was instantly dislocated, Hf 
suffered at Tyburn, on the ist of July, 1774. 

HAWKINS, JOHN, (highwayman,) was 
the son of a poor farmer at Staines, who not being 
able to afford to educate him properly, he went jnto 
the service of a gentleman, which he toon quitted, 
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•and Hved as a waiter at the Red Lion at Brentford j 
but leaving this place, he again engaged as a gentle- 
mane's seivant. Having been at length in different 
families, he became butler to Sir Dennis Drury, and 
vyas distinguished as a servant of very creditable 
appearance. His person was uncommonly graceful, 
And he was remarkably vain of it. He used to 
frequent gaming-tables two or three nights' in a 
week, a practice which led to that ruin which finally 
lefel him. About this time. Sir I>ennis had been 
robbed of a considerable quantity of plate : and as 
Hawkinses mode of life was very expensive, it was 
suspected that be was the thief ; for which teason 
he was discharged without the advantage of a good 
character. Being thus destitute of the means of 
subsistence, he had recourse to the highway, and 
iiis first expedition was to Hounslow*Htath, where 
lie took eleven pounds from the passengers in a 
coach: but such was his attachment to gaming, 
that he repaired directly to London, and lost it all. 
He continued to rob alone for some time, and then 
e igaged with other highwaymen 5 but the same 
fate still attended him : he lost by gaming what hfc 
obtained at so much risque, and was frequently 90 
reduced as to dine at an «ating-hQuse, and sneak 
off without paying his reckoning. Several of his 
old companions having met their deserts at thte 
gallow^*5, he became acquainted with oneWilgon, 
a- youth of good education, who had been articled 
to a solicitor in chancery, but had neglected hi« 
business through an attachment to the gaming- 
table. These associates having committed several 
robberies in conjunction, were tried for" one of them, 
but acquitted for want of evidence. After which 
Wilson ivent down to his mother, who lived at 
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Whitby I in Yorkshtrey and continued with lier fiir 
^bout a year, and ihen coming to London, lived 
with a gentleman of the law : but having lost hif 
money in gamlngi renewed bis acquaintance witk 
Hawkins, who was now concerned with a new 
gang of villains: one of whom, however, being 
apprehended impeached the rest, w,hich soon dis» 
persed the gan^» but not till some of them had 
nade their exit at Tyburn : on which Hawkij)« 
fvas obliged to conceal himself for a considerable 
time ; but at length he ventured to rob a gentle* 
man on Finchley-Commona and shot one of fail 
icrvants too, who died on the spot. His next at' 
tack was dn the E^rl of Burlington and Lord Bruce 
in Ricbmond-lani:, from whom he took about 
twenty pounds, two gold watches, and a sappbiie 
ring. For this ring, a reward of one hundred 
pounds was pifered to Jonathan Wild j but Haw« 
Icins sailed tp Holland with it, and there sold it for 
JForty pounds. On his return to England he joined 
his companions, of whom Wilson was one, and rol»- 
bed Sir Pavid palrymple of about three pounds^ m 
snuff-box, and a pocket-book, for which last Sir 
pavid offered sixty pounds reward to Wild : bat 
Hawkinses gang having no connection with that 
villain, who did not even know their persons, the/ 
sent the book by a porter to Sir David, without 
expense. They n^xi stopped Mr. Hydcj- of Hack- 
ney, in his coach, and robbed him of ten pounds 
and his watch, but missed three hundred pounds 
which the gentleman then had in his possession. 
After this they stopped the Earl of Westmor£and*s 
coach in Lincoln*s-Inn Fields, and robbed him of 
a sum of money, though there were three footmen 
b^hipd |he carriage. The fopt^nen called the 

watch^ 
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watchy bnt the Vrobbrrs firing a pistpl ovet their 
liracls, the guardians of the night decamped . Haw* 
kins had now resolved to carry the booty obtained 
In several late robberies to Holland ; but Jonathan 
Wild having heard of the connection, caused some 
of the gang to be apprehended : on which the rest 
went into the country to hide themselves. On this 
.«yCcasion Hawkins and Wilson went to Oxford, and 
paying a visit to the Bodleian library^ the former 
wantonly defaced some pictures in the gallery i and 
one hundred pounds reward was offered to discover 
the offender : when a poor taylor having been taken 
vp on 'suspicion, narrowly escaped being whipped y 
merely becau^ he wa» of whiggish principles. 
Hawkins and his friend returning to London, the 
latter coming of age at that time, succeeded to a 
Jittle estate his father had left htm, which he sold 
for three hundred and fifty pounds, a 'small part of 
which he lent to his companions, to buy horses, and 
«oon dissipated the rest at the gaming-table. The 
associates now stopped two gentlemen in a chariot 
on the Hampstead Road, who both fired at once^ 
by which three slugs were lodged in Hawkinses 
shoulder, and the highwaymen got to London with 
some ' difficulty. On Hawkins's recovery, they at- 
tempted to stop a gentleman's coach in Hyde- 
Park J but the coachman driving hastily, Wilson 
fired, and wounding hims<^lf in the hand, found ic 
ditiicult to scale the Park wall, to effect his escape* 
This circumstance occasioned some serious thoughts 
m his mind, in consequipnce of which he set out for 
his mother's house in Yorkshire, where he was 
kindly received, and fully determined never to recur 
to his former practices. While he was engaged in 
his mother's business^ and planning schemes for do- 
mestic 
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mestic happiness, he was sent for to a public-housTy 
where he found his old acquaintance, Hawkins, in 
company with one George Simpsony another asso- 
ciate, who was a native of Putney, in Surry* His 
father was a wine- merchant, but being reduced ia 
circumstances, removed intok Lincolnshire. Young 
Simpson kept a public'bouse at Lincoln, and acted 
as a sheriiTs officer, hut quitting the country, he 
came to London, and was butler to Lord Cabtle^ 
main ; after which he lived in several other credit- 
able places, till he became acquainted with Haw- 
kins. Wilson was shocked at seeing them, and 
asked what could induce them to take such a jour- 
ney. Hereupon Hawkins swore violently, said Wil- 
son was impeached, and would be taken into cus- 
tody in a few days. This induced him to go to 
London with them; but on his arrival, he found 
that the story of the impeachment was false. When 
in London, they formed connections with other 
thieves* and committed several robberies, for which 
some of the gang were executed. They frequented 
a public-house at London- Wall, the master of which 
kept a livery-stable, so that they rode out at all 
hours, and robbed the stages, as they were cotfiing 
into town. They took not only money, Jbut port- 
manteaus, &c. and divided the booty with Carter, 
the master of thp livery stable. Thus they con- 
tinued their depredations on the public, till one of 
tlieir associates, named Child, was executed at 
Aylesbury, and hung in chains, for robbing the 
mail. Tois incensed them to such a degree, that 
they determined to avenge the supposed insult by 
committing a similar crime. Having mentioned 
their design in the presence of Carter, the stable- 
keeper^ he advised them to stop the mail from Har- 
wich, 
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wich 9 but this they declined, because the changing 
of the wind must render the time of its arrival un- 
certain. At length it was -determined to rob the 
Bristol mail ; and they set out on an expedition 
for thatjiurpose. It appeared on the trial/ that the 
boy who carried the mail, was ovfrrtaken at Slough, 
by a countryman, who travelled with him to Lang- 
ley- Broom, where a person rode up to them, and 
turned back again. When passing through Coln- 
brook, they saw the same man again, with two 
others, who followed them at a small distance, and 
then pulling their wtgs over their foreheads, and' 
holding handkerchiefs in their mouths, came up 
with them, and commanded the post-boy arkl the 
countryman to come down a lane, where they or- 
dered them tOjquit their horses, and then Hawkins, 
Simpson, and Wilson, tied them back to back, and 
fastened them to a tree in a wet ditch, so that they 
were obliged to stand in the water. This being- 
done, they took such papers as they liked out of the 
Bath anfl Bri&tol bags, and hid the rest in a hedge. 
They now crossed the Thames, and riding a little 
way into Surry, put up their horses at an inn in 
Bermendsey-street. It was now about six in the 
morning, when they parted, and went diiferent 
ways to a public- house in the Minories, where they 
proposed to divide their ill-gotten treasure. The 
landlord being well acquainted with their persons, 
and knowing the profession of his guests, shewed 
them a private room, and supplied them ,with pen 
and ink. Having equally divided the bauk-notes, 
they threw the letters in the fire, and then went to 
their lodgings in Green-Arbour-Court, in the Old 
Bailey. A few days after this, information wasf 
given at the Post-Oflicey that suspicious people f re-. 

2 o ^uented 
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quenecd the house of Carter, the stable keepeir, at 
London- Wall, accordingly some persons were sent 
thither to make the ncceitsary discof erics. Wiisoa 
happening to be there at the time, saspccted their 
busincts, on which be Abruptly retired, slipped 
through some bye alleys, and got into the Moor- 
^te coffee -house, which he had occasionally u^ 
tor two years before, on account of its being fre* 
quented by reputable company, and therefore less 
laabie to be searched for suspicion^ people. He had 
not been long in the house before a -quaker men- 
taooed the search that was making in the neigh* 
bourbood, for the men who robbed the mail. This 
ibockcd him so that he instantly paid his reckon- 
ing, and going out at the back dcK>r, went to Bed* 
lam, where the melancholy sight of the objects 
ironnd him, induced him to draw a comparison 
between their situatioo and his own $ and he con- 
doded that he was far more unhappy through the 
tneight of his guilt, than those poor wretdiek whom 
it had pleased God to deprive of the use of their 
iatelletts. Havii^ reflected that It would not be 
safe for him to stay longer in London, he resolved to 
£0 to Newcastle by sea, and he f^as confirmed in 
um resolution, upon being told by a person who 
wished his safety, that he and his companions were 
the parties suspiectcd of having robbed the mail. 
This friend likewise advised him to go to the Post* 
Office, surrender, and turn evidence ; hinting, that 
it he did not, it was probable Simpscu would $ at 
he had a$k(d some questions which seemed to inti« 
mate such a design^ Wilson neglected this advice^ 
but held his rcaMHUtion of going to Newcastle, and 
^th that intention quitted Bedlam i but by Moor- 
git« cnict-hooK he a^t the men he had seen at 

Cartcr^s. 
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Carter**. Thty turned and followed him j yet* 
uoperceived by tbeniy he entered the coffee-house, 
while they went under the arch of the gate, and if 
he had returned by the door he entered^ he would 
have again escaped them i but going out of thf 
fore door of the hott8e» they took him into custody, 
and conducted him to the Fost-Office. On hitfint 
ezaminarion» he refused to make any confession | 
and, on the following day, he seemed equally de« 
fermined to conceal the truth, till two circumstances 
induced him to reveal it. |n the first place, th« 
Post-Masiter* General promised that he. should bt 
admitted an^ evidence if he would discover his ac» 
complices I and one of the clerks calling him aside« 
shewed him a letter, witbput any name to it, ^f 
which the following is a (opy : 

« Sir, 
^< I am one of those persona who robbed the 
mail?, which I am sorry for; and, to makeamends^ 
J will secure my two companions as soon as may be^ 
fLe whose band this shall appear to be, will, I hope, 
be entitled to the reward and bis pardon/* 

As Wilson knew this letter to be of Simpson> 
)iand-writin|^, he thought himself justified in mak* 
ing.afull discovery, which he accordingly did, in 
consequence of which' his associates were appre- 
hended at their lodgings in the OkL Bailey, two 
days afterwards. At first they made an appear* 
ance of resistance, and threatened to shoot th^ 
peace-officers) but the latter saying they were pro- 
vided with arms, the offenders yielded, and were 
committed to Newgate. On the trial, Hawkins 
endeavoured tp prove that he wasin Lpndon at thp 

a o q^ tiw 
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time that the mall was robbed : and one Fuller, of 
Bedfordbury, swore that he lodged at his house on 
that night. To ascertain this, Fuller produced a 
receipt for thirty shillings, which he said Hawkins 
then paid him f6t horse-hire. The judge desiring 
to look at that receipt, observed, that the body of 
it was written with an ink of a different colour from 
that of the name at the bottom ; on which he or- 
dered the note to be handed to the jury, and re- 
marked that FuUei^^s testimony deserved no kind of 
credit. After examining some other witnesses, the 
judge proceeded to sum up the evidence, in which 
he was interrupted by the following singular occur- 
rence^ as stated by the short- hand writer : 

** My ink, as it faappeited, was very bad, being 
thick at bottom, and tfiin and waterish at top ; so 
that according as I dipped my pen, the writing ap« 
|>eared very pale or pretty black. Now, just as 
the court was remarking on the difference of the 
ink in FuUer^s receipt, a gentleman who stood by 
me, perceiving something of the same kind in my 
writing, desired to look upon my notes for a minute. 
As I was not aware of any ill-consequence, I let 
him take the book out of my hand : when pre- 
sently shewing it to his friend, ' See here, (said he] 
what difference there is in the colour of the same 
ink { * His friend took it, and shewed it to another. 
Uneasy at this I spoke to them to return me my 
book. They begged my pardon, and said I should 
4iave it in a minute ; but this answer was no sooner 
^iven, than a curiosity suddenly entered one of the 
jurymen who sat just by, and he too begged a sight 
of the book { which, notwithstanding my impor- 
tunityt was immediately handed to him. He 

viewed 
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viewed it, and gave It to the next, and so it passed 
from one to the other, Vjli the judge perceiving 
them very busy, called to them.— Gentlemen, what 
are you doing f What booj& is that P They told 
bim it was the writer''s book, and they wtre ob^ 
serving how the same inJ; appeared pale in one 
place, and black in another. * You ought noty 

fentleiDen,* , says he, * to take notice of any thing* 
Qt what is produced in evidence.* And then turn- 
ing to me, dems^nded what I meant by shewing that 
to the juTy. I answeredi that I could not fix upon 
the persons, for the gentlemen near me were all 
Itrangers to me, and I was far from imagining I 
fhould have any such occasion for taking particulac 
notice of them— -His Lordship then re assumed hii 
pharge to the Jury, which, being ended^ they with* 
drew to consider of their verdict.*' 

After staying put about an hofir, the jury return- 
ed into court without agreeing pn a verdict, saying 
they could not be convinced that Fuller's receipt was 
not genuine, merely on account. of the different 
colours of the ink. Hereupon tl^ court intimated 
^how many witnesses had sworn that Hawkins was 
absfsnt from Iiondon j to tontradict all of whom thero 
was only the evidence dt Fuller, which was at least 
rendered doubtful by the ink appearing of two 
colours : and it was submitted whether FuUer^s tes- 
timony ought to be held of equal validity with that 
of all the opposing parties. Hereupon the jury 
i«ent out of court, and, on their return,, gave a vef« 
diet of Guilty against both the prisoners. At th^ 
place of execution Hawkins addressed the surround- 
ing multitude, acknowledging his sinsy professing 
to die in charity with all mankind, and begging the 
prayers of U^os^ who were witnesses of his nielan* 

» o 5 choly 
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tholy exit. He died With great difficulty ; but 
Simpson wHs out of his pain almost without a 
struggle. They suffered at Tyburn, on the 21st 
of May, 1 7*1} and were hung m chains on Houns- 
low-Heath. 

HAWKINS,THOMAS JAMES, alias HENRY 
^Swindler) whose chief livelihood wasobtaining 
floods and money under falser pretences, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, Edward Underwood, as he 
called himself J the elder of whom Mras not more 
than twenty when, in 1800, they ivere both tried at 
the Old Baiiey for imposing upon Mary Marner, 
who lived at No. 2, Ranelagh-wall^, Chelsea, where 
she had kept a house upwards of seven year>', ever 
since her husband left her : the furniture being her 
own- On the sist of January, 1800, as she was 
walking through Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster, she was accosted by Hawkins ; she cuuld not 
recollect what he first said to her, but believed it 
was something about the weather, such as, *• this 
is a fine day.** He walked with her, and held her 
in conversation on some trifling subjects ; as she was 
in. haste she wanted to get rid of him ; she could 
not recollect what led to it, but she told him she 
was going on business to a gentleman^s in Tufton- 
street, Westminster: he said he would accompany 
her, as her manners and conversation were so en- 
gaging; she still wanted to get rid of him; he 
wanted her to come through Westminster College* 
where he said he was educated, and where he would 
shew her his name in letters of gold ; she refused 
to go that way. Having transacted her business in 
Tufton-strcet, he waited for her till she came out, 
and renewed the conversation ; he began to profess 
t great attachment to her, ashe said she resembled a 
lady he once passionately admired • She told him that 

that 
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id to call in t>xrord>road, and that shewish« 
^through Parliament-street; he said, <*Nos 

I am seen with you by the ofBcers, who are 
rquaintances, as I have ^ brother in the guards, 
1 qutx me j*^ in consequence of which he per- 
d her to turn down Great George ^street/ A% 
walked along he told her he was the son of 
ral Hawkins, that he lived in Spring-Gardens, , 
lat his uncle. Sir Caesar Hawkins, lived in 
ille -street; that he had been a little gay, but 
e had 500I. a year, independent of his father, 
lose death he was heir to a considerable pro- 
He al<<o added, that he had expectations^ 
fin uncle in the East- Indies, a general, who 
'. the taking of Seringapatam, and whose wife 
!s country was allowed 5000I. a year. He 
d her with these stories (the truth of which 
d not suspect) till they came to Saville>.Row, 
he proposed to meet her the next day (Wed- 
^) in Spring" gardens, near bis father's house ; 
id she was invited to % wedding the next day, 
t ot course she could not meet him ; be then 
I Thursday (the day after) about one o^clopky 
ich she consented ; he then told her that his 

lived at No. 14, in Spring- Gardens, (the 

in which Mr. Drummond lives) and that he 

I be looking out of the window at that hotir* 

ished, however, to have some pledge that she 

not disappoint him* as he would be quite im<- 
kt till he saw her again) he desired her to 
dm any thing she set a value on : she pulled 
r glove to give him, but as the day was cold, 
id he would not deprive her of it ; she had 
ngs, the one of little value, and the other of 

she gave him the one of little value 1 he 
d to look at the othsr^ and then pui it in his 

pocketi 
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Bockety and refused to return !t, spying, ^* thai^ 
laditi had sometimes given him rings* nay» eveo 
jMCtures of morevaluey and did not afterwards keep 
their appointments/* He also took a fancy to het 
ear-ringS) and said, that his sister had exactly such 
a pair. She told the court he was dressed sUvtnfy 
genteel, just at he was at that time at the bari in 
black, with boots. On Thursday,' z» she promiaedy 
she passed by the house, which he called his father's, 
in Spring- Gardens, looked up at the window, but 
saw no one. He met her in the street, and apolo- 
gized for not looking out at the window as he had 
pomised, but he was closely watched by his father^ 
IB consequence of an attachment to a lady some 
time since f so that he was obliged to act , with 
prudence for a while, but that in a short time every 
thing would be as it ought to be : a gentleman 
knocked at No. 14, at the time they were talking, 
" that is my brother,** said he, he has an estate at 
Hampstead, and he was sure if she would come 
with him to his father*s house, in the absence of the 

general, that his brother would be vefy glad to see 
er, as he was a very polite well-bred gentleman^ 
adding, that his sister Jived at her uncle*s Sir 
Caesar Hawkins, in Sackv]lle-street% As they walk- 
ed along, he said, in order to be a little more at 
liberty, he had taken, chambeis at CliflFord*8- 
inn, for which he paid 400I. and he asked her if 
she would acoompany him, and see them, as his 
servant was waiting^or him $ she consented, and 
on the way he made great professions of attachment 
to her, and told her, as nt raid he wished to be 
candid at once, that he would settle 5001. a year on 
her, and in addition to that, he would do some- 
thing handsome for her, on the death of his father; 
as ali thitcunae witbi the greatest appearance of 

sincerity 
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sincef It/, she told him it was a very tempting offer, 
but was more than he could spare ; to which he 
answered, never mind that, you don't know my 
expectation; I have been extravagant, but that's 
a(l over. In short she consented to live with him ; 
the chambers were on the second floor of Clifford's- 
Inn, No. 14; he remarked how extraordinary it 
was, that his chambers and fathec*s bouse should 
be the same number. She thought the chanibers 
looked very shabby, and yet it did not raise any 
suspicion in her mind, that he was not what he 
represented himself to be. He let himself in with 
a key, and declared he was very much surprized that 
his servant should be out of the way, as he desired 
him to stay till he returned. She saw a hat in the 
window. seat, which she supposed belonged to the 
servant. He insisted she should stay at dinner, as 
he eJtpected some company; she consented; he 
renewed the subject of his circumstances, and told 
ker he had 9000I. In the Bank. She saw no company, 
|ior even the servant. She pressed him to return 
her rings, as he could not say she had forfeited 
them ; he said he had forgot them among some 
trinkets at his father's, but that he would certainly 
give them to her the next day. Underwood (who 
was also on his trial at the same time) dined with 
them. Hawkins, in the absence of Underwood^ 
said, that he was the son of Doctor Underwood, of 
Broad street, that he had procured him a commis- 
sion in the army, and hinted as much as that he was 
a dependent. He asked if she had any silver, on 
which she pulled out her purse, which contained a 
guiiu:a and four shillings, tie put the money in his 
pocket, and threw the purse into the fire, saying, 
that it was a shabby one. She Was anxious as the 
pight approached) to return to her house 5 a coach 

was 
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vtSLS called ; be handed her ifi, and then took his 
seat beside her» and began to flatter her, by sayings 
what pleasure he promised himself, in the company 
of such a woman, and that he bad now found what 
he had been so long in pursuit of. The coachman 
refused to drive farther than Hyde -Park corner^ 
and as the night was wet, he accompanied her home 
on foot $ after supper he put several questions in an 
indirect manner, as to her furniture, and seemed to 
be very well pleased when he found they were her 
own- She shewed him a miniature picture set iQ 
pearls, and two watches one of which was goldy 
with some other trinkets, which seemed to give him 
a great deal of pleasure. The next morning after 
breakfast, he wrote a draft for eight pounds, in con« 
aider atlon of the trouble he had given, but oil 
reflection, he said it was too trifling a sum to trouble 
(lis banker with> and took it up and put it in his 
pocket. He then persuaded her to pack up the 
best articles of her furniture, and to deposit thent 
in his chambers, as he said they would then be at 
hand, and perhaps, that it would amuse her to look 
over them occasionally { which, after some persua- 
sion, she agreed to do, and be assisted in packing 
them, and seemed very particular that the watches, 
and the rest of the trmkets should be put up. He 
asked her what the miniature picture cost? ^e 
answered ten guineas; he said he was very intimate 
with the gentleman that sat for it $ he t\itn assisted 
to put the boxes in a coach, and desired the coach* 
wan to drive to CliflPord's-Inn. In passing through 
Parliament-street, he happened to see a flne eoacbj, 
which he said was his father^s j on which he threw 
himself back in the coach, that he might not be 
seen ; he nodded In the way to several^ persons pf 
fashion^ as if he was familiar with them. When 
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ihef ctme to tht chambers, the boxes, were put iq 
the sitting room. Soon after they arrived, Under- 
wood entered, when Hawkins desired her to open 
her box, and to shew Underwood the miniature pic« 
tuie, as he said he was as well acquainted with the 
original as he was ; that they bad both knowM him 
for a long time. She did so } Hawkins wished that 
9he would hang it up, to ornament the rooili, as he 
expected every day 'to lay in furniture, but wai 
prevented by one thing or other. He then began 
to talk of a journey to Scotland^ and of a fine castle 
in that country j he did not know how soon he 
would be obliged to set out on that journey $ be 
talked very much of the pleasures they would enjoy 
when they came to the castle, which really made 
her impatient for the day ; she believed he took 
notice of this, for he immediately began to say, that 
she should rid herself of all incumbrances, and that 
be thought the best way would be, to dispose of, 
her fVirniture, as otherwise, she would not be at 
case in her mind, but be still thinking of them i be* 
sides, it was uncertaift when they would return, as 
he had many friends in Scotland } so that their time 
would be very agreeably spent in paying and re- 
ceiving visits I she said she would take some time 
to consider of it 3 he answered, that it might be too 
late, as be did not know the moment be sliould be 
called on to set out, and that be would not btealc 
his woid for the world. She asked him to return 
the miniature picture, as she had a great yalue foe 
it, but he would not j be&^an to quarrel with her^ 
and threatened her to throw it in the fire, to prevent 
i^hich she desisted, expecting to recover it when he 
returned to his temper, ^he complained of his 
behaviour to Underwood, who said, **^ Hawkins is 
sometimes an odd kind of fellow^ «lid sometimes 

petuient 
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petuknt in hit temper, but he it a man of konour, 
family, and fortune ; he will return tt to yoa hy 
and bye, depend on it ; you will have no reason to 
repent of any thing that he has taken, or any thing 
that you have done or may do/* When she asked 
him for her gold watch with a ribbon and seals, be 
said he should keep it as a further security. He 
told her, af «he would consent to sell her furniture, 
he would give her, as a security, the lease pf his 
chambers, which cost 400I. she told him, that she 
could not stay at his chambers that night, as she 
was obliged to return home ; he said he could not 
be seen in her hoOse again, as it might come to his 
father*s ears. They went to an exhibition in the 
Strand^ and from thence she went home. In the 
course of the day, he told her again, that he was 
the son of General Hawkins, and she had not the 
least doubt but he was. The next day (Saturday^ 
she returned to the chambers, where she saw Under- 
wood in a blue coat, and a red collar. Hawkins 
told her, that he was an officer in the Surry Fenci- 
bles : he now renewed the conversation about the 
sale of her goods, and in a more pressing manner 
than before; she said they cost her a great deal 
of money ; he answered, what did it signify if they 
did ? in a short time he would think very little of 
money $ that was not the object } all that he wanted 
to secure was her affections, which he was afraid he 
could not do effectually, as long as the furniture 
was in question, for she would be always talking or 
thinking of it. He then turned the conversation to 
a jaunt in the country the next day, (Sunday) in 
Underwood ^8 brother*s curricle ; she said she had. 
no objection to a little airing in the country. 
After some time, he began again about the sale of 
the goods ; she said she had an aunt, Mr;>. West, 
6 c©' 
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^o whom she was under every obligation, and she 
eould not think of leaving ber in distress behind 
her i on which Hawkins said, make yourself easy 
about that $ my friend Underwood will take care of 
her. After many persuasions* she consented to sign 
the bill of sale, which was drawn up by Mr.. Wil- 
kinson. This was done on Saturday night. .On 
Sunday morning she prepared for her jaunt to the 
country ; when Underwood came and told . them, 
with great appearance of disappointment . in his 
countenance, manner, and voice, that his brother un* 
fortunately was engaged that day to dine with Dr. 
{.ettsom, in the country } Hawkins seemed tp b« 
very much disappointed j but, said he, I have sent 
to a gentleman, a very particular friend of mine, 
who will lend me his curricle, I am sure* In a few 
minutes after, a man, (or, as they jcalled him, 
the groom) came and said, that he was very sorr^r 
that his master had drove out that morning in his 
curricle. Hawkins paused for sometime, and said, 
** we must not be disappointed of our jaunt at any 
rate ; 1*11 send to a person who will furnish os with 
one J accordingly Underwood was dispatched witit 
this message. They all walked to Blackfriar^s* 
bridge where they found a one-horse buggy, which 
she refusing to go in, they returned' to the cham-* 
bers. As Hawkips saw that her spirits were low 
through the, disappointment, he told her not to be. 
cast down { that the next morning they would ga 
to the bank, and that he would sell out 9000!. which 
he had in the funds, and that henceforward every 
thing would be right; that she would hear his 
name called over by the man in the red cloak, . 
which was done when persons of fashion only went 
to St 11 out. On Sunday night he told her as his 
furniture was not come iUf that he thought it: 
VOL.1. »P woud 
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vooU be liMf to write to ber aont for some articltl 
whick tbey waDtcd i At length she consented ; he 
took np a piece of paper» and wrote a note» in her 
aane^ for a pair of sheets^ to her aunt, to which be 
•ddcdy witboot her knotiiedge, ** send all the 

eaie.** He caikd a porter, and sent the note by 
»» who f e turn e d with all the articles be had writ- 
ten §er, Wbcn the lanndress took out the sheets to 
pat thcnt oo the bed, she foUowed her into the 
loooBs with a view of knowing something of Haw- 
kins; she began by asking her if the bed was we)} 
aired $ the lanndress said, she believed no one had 
Ui in it sBce die last lodger ; Haw kms came is» 
and prevented any further conversation. The next 
VMrning they went to the Bank, accompanied by 
lfndcrwood» where ^e actually did hear the man 
in the ltd cloak call out the name of Hawkins 
twice, but Hawkins did not answer, as belaid he 
did not wish tg make himself tOo public, lest his 
frthcr should hear he was selling out stodc. In a 
short time, he shewed her a paper, part written, and 
port printed) filled with the sum of 9ooo]<' On 
Kein|K ihii ptper filled with te large a sum, all her 
vneasinest was removed. He asked her if she was 
Item atisfied } and she said yes. They got out of 
the coach at St. Paul% arid walked to the charo- 
ben. Mr. Fostan, the broker, came in the even^ 
Ing, and said be oou|^ affcltd to give no more tor the 
wnituiv, than 3SI. she objected to so small a sum, 
«nd «aid, they cost her 14.0I. and that she would 
Much lather hiave t|iem sold by public auction, for 
die was not ashamed to have them sold in that 
npanner, as she did not owe a farthing in that 
neiflrhboiirhoody or any place' else. Hawkins said» 
it would take some time to dipose of them in that 
nianaery and night end in the disappointment of 



their journey it^Scptl^isd, horn which h« had greAt 
expectations ; that Mr. Po$itan was; a man of hoDoF, 
and that he, >(kawkins} would make up the defi- 
ciency ; he said xnaM^y , things besides^ which she 
could not recoi)ect» to induce her to agree to the 
proposal} she still pert^tstcd in declaring^ that 
she could npt think, of parting- with thein for 9» 
small a sum : she, did not see Mr. Postan till tht 
thills were soldj nor afterwaid*. On Tuesday^ 
the next day, ^he was told, that her furniture wa^ 
soldy but she never received a farthing of the moneys 
nor could she ^y who received it. On the morn* 
Ing of that day 9 as they were preparing to set out 
for the Bank, ynderwood came hi } Hawkins , 
asked him if he had changed the lool. bank note$ 
he replied that he had not, and then produced tvv^ 
guineas, which afterwards she had every rcasou to 
think, he had raised at the pawnbroker's on her 
property. On Monday night she slept at the 
chambers, and the next morning was fold, that 
Postan, the broker, called, but did not see him. 
Pn Wednesday she insisted on going to her house^ 
which she found stripped of all h^r furiiitute^ 
returned to the chambers that evening, and slept 
there that night, On Thursday, she was permitted^ 
after much altercation, to visit a friend in Covent- 
Garden ; in her absence, Hawkins took a letter out 
«f her box, which he made the ground of a quarrel. 
She now began to £ud, when it was toalate, tbac- 
she was duped, and «carce slept a ^ink that night. 
She began to upbraid Hawkins with his duplicityit 
when, he dew into a passion, and exclaiilied, '* What 
ledress could a creature like her expect ?*VS|icf spent 
that niglit in great uiieasine3s, as she did npt wish to 
leave kwr boxes behin(!l her. On FrkUyj Hawkins 
told kt¥t that she should have ]^( .<{f her own 
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Underwood at the Chapter Cotfee-House; from 
whence they went to Clinord*8 Inn, where he saw 
the lady, Mrs. Marner. She seemed to think 3 81. 
too little, as they cost 140I. He (Postan) said, 
that was the utmost he could afford to ghre, as 
there was a great deal of difference betwixt buying 
and selling. She wished they should be sold by 
public auction, as she thought they would bring 
more. He, the witness, said, she might do as she 
pleased, hut that she would find, if rae sold them 
by public auction, they would be cut up by com- 
mission, and other contingent expences* Mr. Haw- 
kins said to the lady, " My dear, we can^t think 
of selling them by public auction, as you know 
we are to go into the country. *V He did not know 
from any entry, from his own memory, from his 
clerki or from any other means, how these goods 
were disposed of. Part of them, perhaps, was sold 
IB the first sale. Mr. Underwood, the son of Dr. 
Underwood, was now called, who deposed, that 
Underwood, the prisoner, was not his brother $ be 
bad seen him before, however, at a gentleman^s 
house ; how often he could not recollect. The 
prisoners were now called upon for their defence.—* 
As they had no counsel, Underwood undertook the 
defence of both, which he read from a paper of 
considerable length. The substance was, that his 
father was a gentleman and a scholar ; that, by 
tinforeseen misfortunes, he was reduced to distress. 
— >He strove, however, under accumulated misfor- 
tunes, to give his children a good education. He 
(Underwood) was articled to Mr. Bolton, an emi- 
nent attorney, in 1793. He served his clerkship to 
the satisfaction, he was conscious, of his master, 
tnd those who were employed in the same office.-** 
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As the circle of his connection was narrow^ he sa# 
that he should bav>c many difficulties to contend 
withy if he should attempt to follow the profeteion 
he was bred to. In consequence of which he turn- 
ed his attention to the army, as he had some very 
respectable acquaintances in that line. . Several cir- 
cumstances, however,' induced him to turn his 
thoughts to some other mode of life, though he 
was promised an ensigncy at the time. He com- 
plained very much of the manner in which his bro- 
ther's character and his own had been misrepresent- 
ed in the newspapers. They were held out to the 
public in all the caricature of Bond-street loun- 

fers, than which, there was not a character that 
e held in a greater degree Of co))tempt. When 
first brought to Bow-street, they were stated in the 
public prints to have appeared in puckered sleeves^ 
large breeches, monstrous sized boots — when the 
fact was, that they wore the ver^ same dress at the 
time in which the court ^aw them, and he would 
leave it to the court and jury>, if it resembled in 
any manner the dress of a Bond-street loungef^— 
He then commented, in very severe terms, on the 
character of the prosecutrix, the attorney, and 
counsel for the prosecution> and the gentleman 
who, he supposed, instituted the prosecution. Mr. 
Alley saidj the piosecution was instituted for the 
ends of public justice, and not, as insinuated by' 
the prisoner, for the mere gratification of malice 
or private pique. The prisoner then called some 
witnesses to his character j. among whom was Mr. 
Debourg, who, being questioned by the court, de- 
nied that the prisoners were the sons of Lieut. Gen*- 
Hawkins, or nephews of Sir Caesar Hawkins, or' 
that they had an uiicle in the £ast Indies, or a bro- 
ther in the Guards. The jury having withdrawn 
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lor about ten minutes, bfonghtio both Guilty.^ 
The court immediately paased sirnttnce on them» to 
be transported for the term of seven years. The 
prisoners, who, throughout the whole of the trial, 
conducted themselves with great propriety, b^wed 
on receiving their sentence. 

HAWKSWORTH, WILLIAM, (murdekt 
BR,) was a native of Yorkshire, and born of re« 
putable parents, who. gave \nm such an education 
as WAS proper to qualify him for a considerable 
trade i but being of a. disposition too unsettled to 
think of business, he enlisted for a soldier, in the 
hope of being promoted in the army. After he 
bad served some time, and found himself disap.- 
pointed in his expectation of prefi:rment,' be made 
interest to obtain his discharge, and then entered 
Into the service of ^ gentleman, with whom he be- 
iiaved in a proper manner for a considerabk time s 
but not being content with his situation, he repair* 
fd to London, and again enlisted as a soldier in the 
foot-goaids. In this station he remained^ foar 
years, during two of which he was servant to the 
colonel, who entertained a very good opinion of 
him- . At this time party disputes ran very higb^ 
and the soldiers were frequently the subjcrcts of the 
contempt and deriition of the populace^ While 
Hawl^sworth was marching, with othen, to relieve 
^ guard in St. Jamfs^s park,, a man, named Ran- 
8om» who had^ a woman in his company, jostled 
bim, and cried, ** What a stir is here about king 
George^s sokliers T* Hawksworth, imagining tM 
woman had incited him. to this behaviour^ quitted 
his rank, and gave her a blow on the face. Irri- 
tated hereby, Kansom called him a puppy, and 
^iemaoded the reason of fcuch behaviour to the wo- 
man. The term ol reproach enraged Ifowksworth 

to 
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to sticli a degree, that he knocked the other down 
with his mu&kety and then the soldiers marched on 
to relie?e the guard. In the mean time a croud of 
people gathered round Ransom, and finding he was 
much wounded, put him in a chair, and sent him 
to a surgeon, who examined him, and found his 
skull fiaetured to such a degree, that ther^ were^ 
iio hopes of his recovery, and he died in a few 
flours. Hereupon a person, who had been . wit* 
ness to what passed in the park, went to tlie Savoy, 
and having learnt the name of the offender, caused 
Hawksworth to be taken into custody, and he was 
committed to Newgate. When brought to trial, 
the colonel whom he had served gave him a most 
excellent <)iaracter $ but the facts were so clearly- 
probed, that the jury could do no otherwise than 
convict'him, and judgment of death passed accord«> 
ingly. For some time after sentence he flattered 
himself witb the hope of a Reprieve ; but when the 
warrant for his execution arrived, he seriously pre* 
pared to meet his fater He solemnly averred that 
Ransom struck him first, and said he did not re- 
collect the circumstance of leaving his rank to 
strike the blow that occasioned the death of the 
other. He declared he had no malice against the 
deceased, and therefore thought himself acquitted 
SK his own mind of the crime of murder. He be* 
haved in a very tontrlte manner, and received the 
sacrament with sincere devotion. A few minutes 
before he was executed, be made a speech to the 
surrounding multitude, advising them to keep a 
strict guard over their passions. He lamented the 
sitnatien of the common soldiers, who are consi- 
dered as cowards if they do not resent an. injury $ 
and if they do, are liable to endure legal pusishr 
ment for the consequencet that may aiise from sucj^ 
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resentment. However, be advise4 Ins btetliren of 
the army to sobmit witb patience to the indigni- 
ties that might be offered, and trust to the good* 
pess of God to recompence their sufferings. He 
suffered at Tyburn the 17th of June, 17^3* At the 
•ge of ay years •, 

HAYDEK, JAMES. See Isdwell, J. 

HAYES, CATHERINE, ( TtAiTORESv) 
was the daughter of a poor man of the name oJF 
Hail, who lived near Birmingham* She remained 
with her parents till she was abbut 1 5 years old, 
and then, haTing a dispute with her mother^ she 
left her hoikie, 'and set out with a view of going to 
London. Her person being rather engaging, and 
lome officers in the army meeting witb her on the 
road, prevailed on ker to accompany them to their 
ijuarten, at Great Ombersley in Worcestershire^ 
where she remained with them a considerable timet 
•«>On being dismissed by these officers,^ she strolled 
about the country, till arriving at the house of Mr. 
Ha^es, a farmer in Warwickshire, the farmer*! 
wife hired her as a servant. When she had conti- 
nued a short time in this service, Ms. Hayes's son 
fell violently in love with her^ and a private mar* 
rlage took place, which was managed in the fol* 
lowing manner : Catherine left tl^ house early in 
the morning, and the younger Hayes being a cat* 
peuter, prevailed on his mother to let him havt 
some money to buy tools j but as soon as be had 

got 



• The reader will no doubt agree with'^us, that 
many, less dcservinff clemency, have been often 
pardoned. To gratify a prejudiced and infatuated 
populace, was pi^rbaps the chief motive of execute 
iig the law. * Editor. 
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got it he set odt» and meeting his svteetheart at a 
place they bad agreed on, they went to Wprces- 
ter, where the nuptial rites were celebrated. At 
this time it happened that the officers, by whom 
she had been seduced, were at Worcester, and 
hearing of her marriage, they cnnsed youn^ Hayes 
to be taken out of bed from his wife, under pre* 
tence that he had enlisted in the army. Thus 
situated, he was compelled to send an account of 
the whole transaction to his father, who, though 
olFended with his son for the rash step he had taken* 
went to a magistrate, who attended him to Wor« 
cester, and demanded by what authority the young 
man was detained. The officers endeavoured to 
excuse their conduct : but the nsagistrate threaten- 
ing to commit them to prison, if they did not re- 
lease him, the young fellow immediately obtained 
his liberty. The father, irritated at the imprudent 
conduct of his son, tieverely censored his proceed- 
ings \ but considering that what was passed could 
not be recalled, had good sense enough not to per- 
severe iiv his opposition to an unavoidable event.— 
Mr. Hayes now furnished his son * with money to 
begin business for himself: and the young couple 
were in. a thriving way, and appeared to live in 
harmony : but Mr^. Hayes, bemg naturally of a 
restless disposition, prevailed on her husband to en* 
list for a soldier. The regiment in which he served 
being ordered to the Isle of Wight, Catherine 
followed him thither. He had not been long there 
betbte bis father procured his discharge, which, as 
it happened in the time of war« was attended with 
«u cxpence pf 6ol. On the return of young Hayes 
and his wife, the father gave them an estate of lol, 
pe* annum, to which he afterwards added anoitker 

of 
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of i6l. whichi with the profit of their tndle« woold 
hare hecn amply sufficient for their support. The 
husband bore the character of an honest, weU- dis- 
posed man i he treated his wife very indulgently^ 
yet she constantly complained of the covetousnesa 
of his dispositk>n : but he had much more reaaoa 
to complain of her disposttiony for she was turbu- 
lentf quarrelsome, and perpetnallv ezcitmg dis- 
putes among her neighbours. The elder Mr. H. 
obsenrtng nrith concern how onfbrtnnately his son 
was matched, adrised him to leave her, and settle 
in some place where she might not find him. Such, 
however, was his artachmtnt to her, that he could 
'Bot comply with this advice $ and she had the power 
of persuading him to come to London, after they 
had been married about six years. On their arri* 
val in the metropolis, Mr. Hayes took a house, 
part of which he let into lodgings, and opened a 
shop in the chandkry and coal trade, in which he 
was as successful as he could have wished. Ex« 
elusive of his profit by shop-keeping, he acquired 
a great deal of money by lending small sums on 
pledges for at ttis time the trade of pawnbroktng 
was followed by any one at pleasure, it having 
been then subject to no regulation. Mrs. Hayeses 
conduct in London was still more reprehensible 
than it had been in the country. The chief plea- 
sure of her life consisted in creating and encou* 
raging quarrels ampng her neighbours; and, in- 
deed, her unhappy disposition dscovered itself on 
every occasion. Sumetimes she would speak of her 
husband, to his acquaintance, in terms of great 
tenderness and respect; and at other times she 
would represent him to her female associates as a 
compound of ertry thing that was contemptible 

in 
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Jb human nature. On a particular occasion* she 
-told a woman of her acquaintancef that she should 
tbiuk it no more sin to murder him than to kill a 
^eg. At length her husband finding '»he made per- 
petual disturt^ances in the neighbourhood, thought 
if prudent to remove to Tottenham- court- road , 
where he carried on his former business;. but not 
being as successful here as he could have wished, 
lie took another house in Tyburn-road^ since called 
Oxford-road. Here he continued his practice of 
lending small sums of money on pledges^ till hav- 
ing acquired a decent competency, he left off house- 
keeping, and hired lodgings near the same spot.— 
.Tho. Billings, a journeyman taylor, and a sup- 
posed son of Mrs. Hayeses, by her former connec- 
tions, lodged in the house with Mrs. Hayes, and 
the husband having gone into the country on bu- 
siness, his wife and this man indulged them:»elves 
in every species of extravagance. Oh Hayeses re- 
turn* some of his neighbour^) told him how his wife 
. had been wasting his substance ; on which he se- 
verely censured her conduct, and a quarrel arising 
between them, they proceeded from words to blows^ 
It was commonly thought that she formed the re- 
solution of muidcring liim at this time, as the 
quarrel happened only six weeks before his fatal 
exit. She now began to found the disposition of 
Billings, to whom she said it was impossible for 
ber to live longer with her husband ; and she urged 
all possible arguments to prevail on him to aid her 
• in the commission of the murder, which Billiii^s 
resisted for some time, but at length complied.— 
At this period Tho. Wood, an acquaintance of 
Mr. Hayes, arrived from the country, and as he 
was apprehensive of being impressed, Hayes kindjy 
i took liim into his house, and promised to use his 
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flitefest 10 promriMg him some emp]o3rroenf < Alter 
a few days it>>idcncey Mrs. Hayes proposed to him 
the murder of her husband ; but the man wat 
shocked at the thoaght of destroying his frie«d an4 
benefactor, and told her be would have no concent 
in so atrocious a deed. However, she artfulljr 
vrged that '* he was an atheist, and it could be «• 
<rirae to destroy a person who had no itJigion or 
goodness — ^that he was himself a murderer, having 
kiJIed a man in the country, and likewise two of 
bis own children, one of which he had buried in|- 
der a pear tree, and the other under an apple tree.'* 
She likewise said, that her husband's death wouM 
put her into possession of 1500}. of the whole of 
which Wood should have the disposal, if be woultf 
assist her and Billings in the perpetration of the 
murder. Wood went out of town a few days after 
this, and on his return found Mr. and. Mri. Hayea 
and Billings in company together, having drank 
till they had put themselves into the utmost appa*- 
rent good humour. Wood sitting down at Hayes*€ 
request, the latter said they had drank a guinea"*!: 
worth of liquor, but notwithstanding this, be waa 
not drunk. A proposal was now made by Bil- 
lings, that if Hayes could diink six bottles of 
mountain without being drunk, he would pay for 
it i but that Hayes should be the paymaster if the 
Jiquor made him drunk, or if he faiie;i of drinking 
the quantity. This proposal being agreed to. 
Wood, Billings, and Mrs. Hayes, went to a wine- 
vault to buy the wine, and, on their way, this 
wicked woman reminde<^ the men that the present 
would be a good opportunity of committing the 
tnurderf as her husband would be perfectly intoxi- 
cated. The mind of Wood was not yet vrronght 
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vp to » proper pitch for the commission of t crime 
so atrocious a& the murder of a man who had shcU 
tered and protected him; and this too at a time 
wbeo hh mind must necessarily be unprepared Ibr 
«h« launching into eterriity. Mrs. H. had there- 
§0^6 recourse to her former arguments, urgii^ th»t 
k would be no sin to kill him ; and Billings se- 
conding all she said^ and declaring be was ready to 
take a part in tlie horrid dcedy Wood was at length 
prevailed on to become one of the execrable but- 
ehers. Thus agreed^ they went to the wine-vauk» 
where Mrs. Hayes paid |>alf a guinea for six bot- 
tks of wine, which being sent home by a poxter* 
Mr, Hayes began to drink it, while his intentional^ 
mufderers regaled themselves with beer. When he 
Kad taken a considerable quantity of the wincj he 
danced about the room like a man distracted, and 
at kngtk finished the whole quantity } but not 
l^mg then in an absolute state of stupefaction^ 
"hm wife sent for another bottle, w.bich he likewise 
4rank, and then fell senseless on the floor. Hav- 
ing lain some time in this condition, be got, with 
much difficulty, into another room, and threw him-* 
aielf on a bed. When he was asleep^ his -wife told 
l^f associates that now was the time to execute 
their plan, as there was no fear of any resistance 
on his part. Accordingly, Billings went into the 
yoom with a hatchet, with which lie struck Hayes 
so violently, that he fractured his skull. At this 
time Hayes*s feet hung off the bed, and the tor. 
ture arising; from the blow, made him stamp re«* 
peatedly on the floor, which being heard by Wood, 
he also went into the room, and taking the hatchet 
out of Billing's hand, gave the poor man two 
910K blows, which effectually dispatched him. A 
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woman, named Springate, who' lodged in the room 
over that where the murder was committed, hear- 
ing the noise occasioned by Hayeses »tamping«^ 
imagined that the parties might have quarrelied ta 
consequence of their intoxication : and going down 
stairs, she told Mrs. Hayes that the noise had a* 
wakened her hunband, child, and herself. Cathe- 
rine had a ready answer to this : she said some 
company had visited them, and were grown merry^ 
but they were on the point of taking their leaver 
with which answer Mrs. Spnngate returned to her 
room well satisfied. The murderers then con- 
sulted on the best manner of disposing of the body^ 
so as most effectually to prevent detection. Xlrs* 
Hayes proposed to cut off the head, because if tlie 
body was found whole, it would be more likely im 
be known. The villains agreeing to this proposi- 
tion, she fetched a pail, lighted a candle, and all 
of them going into the room, the men drew the 
body partly off the bed, when Billings supported 
the head, while Wood, with his pocket- knite» cut 
it off, and the infamous woman held the 4>ail la 
receive it, being as careful as possible that the £(x>r 
might not be stained with the blood. This being 
done, they poured the blood out of the pail tntoa^ 
sink by the window, and poured several pails of 
water after it; but notwithstanding all this care* 
Mrs. Springate observed some congealed blood the 
next morning; though at that time she did notia 
the Jea$t suspect what had passed. It was llkewi«ce 
observed, that the marks of the blood were vitibie 
on the floor for some weeks afterwards, though 
Mrs. Hayes had scraped it with a knife and wash* 
.cd it. When the head was cut off, this diabolical 
froman recommended the boiling it till the 6e.sl| 
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^lionldTpart ftqm the bones $ but the other part>e» 
thought this operation would take up too much time^ 
and therefore advised the throwing it into theThamesy 
in expe<;tatIon that it would be carried off by the tide* 
and sink. This agreed to, the head was put into the 
pai], and'BillJngs took it under his great-coat, being 
accompanied by Wood : but making a noise in going 
down stairs» Mrs. Sjgringate called, and asked what 
was the matter ; to which Mrs. Hayes answered* 
fhat her husband was going a journey, and^with in* 
credible dissitnulation» she affected to take her 
. leave of him, and, as it was now past eleven, pre- 
tended great concern that he was under a nece^sity 
of going at sq late an hour. By this artifice Wood 
and Billings passed out of the house unnoticed, and 
went to Whitehall, where they intended to have 
thrown in the head i but the gates being shut, they 
went to a wharf near the liorse> ferry, Westminster. 
Billings putting down the pail. Wood threw the 
head into the Dock, expecting it would have been 
carried away by the stream $ but at this time the 
tide was ebbing, and a lighterman, who was then 
in his vessel, heard something fall into the Dock» 
but it was too dark for him to distinguish objeets* 
The murderers having thus disposed of the beady 
went home, and were let in by Mrs. Hayes, with* 
out the knowledge of the lodgers. On the follow- 
ing morning, soon after day-break, as a watchman^ 
named Robinson, was going off his stand, he saw 
the pail, and looking into the Dock observed th^ 
head of a man. Having procured soilne witnessef 
to this spectacle, they took out the^head, and pb^ 
serving the pail to be bloody, concluded that it waf 
brought therein from some distant part. Th^ 
lighterman now said that he had heaid something 
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thrown Into the dock: and the magistrates and 
parish officers having assembled, gave strict orders 
that the most diisgent search should be made after 
the body, which however was not foand till some 
time af rerwards ; for, when the murderers had con- 
verged together, on the disposal of the body, Mrs. 
Hayes had propo^xd that it should be put into a 
box, and buried, and the other parties agreeing to 
this, she purchased a box, which, on being sent 
home, was found too little to contain it ; on which 
she recommended the chopping off the legs and 
arms, which was done j but the box being still too 
,smal], the thighs were likewise cut oif, and all the 
parts packed up together, and the box put by till 
night, when ^Vood and Billings took out the pieces 
of the mangled body, and putting them into two 
blankets, carried them out of the house unnoticed^ 
and threw them into a pond near Mary bone; 
which being done, tbey returned to their lodgings, 
and Mrs. Springate, who had still no suspicion of 
what had parsed, opened the door for them. In 
the interim the magistrates directed that the head 
should be washed clean, i>n:i the hair combed ; 
after which it was put on a pcle in the church-yard 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, that an op^iort unity 
might be afforded for its being viewed by the pub- 
lic. Orders were likewise given that the parish 
officers should attend this exhibition of the head, to 
take into custody any suspicious person who mi;?ht 
discover signs of guiir on the sight of it. The 
high constable of Westminster, on a presumption 
that the body might, on the following ni^ht, be 
thrown where the head bad been, gave private 
orders to the inferior constables, to attend during 
the nighti and stop all coaches^ or other carriages, 
^» or 
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or persons with burdens, coming near the spot, and . 
examine if they could find the body, or any of the 
Hmbs. The head bein^ exposed on the pole, so ex- 
cited the curiosity or the pubh'cy that immerfse 
crowds of people of all ranks went to view it ; and 
among the rest was a Mr. Ben net, apprentice to 
the King's organ-bui!der> who having looked at it 
with great attention^ said, he thought it was the 
head of Hayes, with whom he had been some time 
acquainted : and hereupon he went to Mrs. Hayes» 
and telling her his suspicions, desired she would go 
and take a view of the bead. In answer hereto 
she said that her husband was in good health, and 
desired him to be cautious of what he said, as such* 
a declaration n>ight occasion him a great deal of 
trouble ; on which, for the present^ Bennet took 
no fatther notice of the affair. A journeyman tay* 
lor, named Patrick, who worked in Monmouth* 
street, having likewise taken a view of the head, 
told his master, on his return, that he was confident 
it was the head of Hayes $ on which some other 
journeymen in the same shop, who had likewise 
known the deceawd, went and saw it| and returned 
perfectly assured that it was so. As Billings 
worked at this very shop in Monmouth-street, one 
of these journeymen observed to him, that he must 
know the head, as he lodged in Hayes's house j 
but Billings said he had left him well in bed when 
became to woik in the morning, and therefore it 
could not belong to him. On the following dav 
Mrs. Hayes gave Wood a suit of clothes which 
had belonged to her husband, and sent him to Har- 
row on the HiU. As Wood was going down stairs 
with the bundle of clothes^ Mrs. Springate asked 
him what he had gott to which Mrs. Hayes readily 

replied. 
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replied, a suit of clothes he had borrowed of an ap« 
qaaiotance. On the second day after the commis- 
sion of the murder. Mrs. Hayes being visited by a, 
Mrs. Longmore, the former asked what was the 
news of the town ; when the latter said that the 
public conversation wa« wholly engrosssed by the 
bead which was fixed in St. Margaret's church- 
yard. Hereupon Catherine exclaimed against the 
wickedness of the timeSt and said she had been told 
that the body of a mutdercd woman had been 
found in the fields that day. Wood coming from 
Harrow on the Hill on the following day, Cathe^ 
rine told him that the head was found , anH giving 
bim some other clothes that had belonged to her 
husband, and five shillings, said shcwonid continue 
to supply him with money. After the head had 
been exhibited four days, and no discovery made» 
a surgeon, named Westbrook, was desired to put it 
in a glass of spirits to prevent its putrifying, and 
keep it for the farther inspection of all who chost 
to take a view of it, which was accordingly done. 
Soon -after this Mrs. Hayes quitted her lodgings, 
and removed to the house of Mr*. Jones, a distiller, 
paying Mrs. Springate^s rent also at the former 
lodgings, and taking her with her. Wood and 
Billings likewise removed- with her, whom she con- 
tinued to supply with money, and employed hei'self 
principally in collecting cash that bad been owing 
to her late husband. A sister of Mr. Hayes's, who 
lived in the country; having married a Mr. ]>avjes, 
Hayes had lent Davies some money, for which he 
bad taken his bond : which bond Catherine finding 
among Mr. Hayes's papers, she employed a person 
to writ^ a letter in the name of the deceased, de» 
mandin^ ten ppuads in part of payrocnti and tbrea- 
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tening a prosectrtioTi in case of refusal. Mr. Hayeses 
mother being still living, and Davies unable to pay 
the money, he- applied to t)ie old gentlewoman for 
assistance, >^bo agreed to pay the money on condi- 
tion that the bond was sent into the country ; and 
wrote to London, -intimating her consent so to do, 
having no suspicion of the horrid transaction which 
had taken place. In the mean time incredible num* 
bers of people resorted to see the head, and among 
the rest a poor woman from Kingsland, whose hus- 
band bad been absent from the very time that tlie 
murder was perpetrated. After a minute survey of 
the head, she believed it was that of her husband* 
though she could not be absolutely positive. How» 
ever, her suspicions were so strong, that strict 
search was made, after the body, on a presumption 
that the clothes might help her to ascertain it. Mr. 
Hayes not bein^ visible for a considerable time, his 
' friends could not help making enquiry after him. 
A Mr. Ashby in particular, who had been on the 
most friendly terms with him, called on Mrs* 
Hayes, and demanded what was become of him. 
Catherine pretended to account for his absence by 
; communicating the following intelligence, as a mat- 
-ter that must be kept profoundly secret :— •<< Some 
time ago (said she) 'he happened to have a dispute 
with a man, and from words they came to blows, so 
that Mr. Hayes killed him. The wife of the dc« 
ceased made up the affair, on Mr. Hayeses pro« 
inislng to pay her a certain annual allowance : but 
Jbc not being able to make it good, she threatened 
. to inform against him, on which he absconded.^*—* 
• This method of accounting for' the a^nce of bis 
friend was by no mean» satisfactory to Mr. Ashby, 
who asked her if the b«ad that had been exposed en 

the 
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tb< pok w» that of tkc nuni wbo bad. been 
by ber busbaod. She readily answered in the ne^ 
ffative« adding that the party bad been buried ep- 
tire i and that the widow had her busband^s bond 
for the payuKnt of fifteen ponods a year. Ashby 
cnqoiring to what pait of the wof Id Mr. Hayes was 
^ooe» Uie said to Poctugral, in company with same 
geotkmen i hot she had yet received no letter from 
Sun. The whole of this story seemed highly im- 
probable to Mr. Ashby. who went to a Mr. Lon^- 
inore» a gentleman nearly related to Mayes, and it 
was agreed between them that Mr. Longnuns 
tbouU call on Catherine, and have some convertii- 
tion : but not kt ber know that Ashby had been 
with him» for they supposed that by comparing the 
two accounts together, they might form a veif 
nrobable jutlgment of the matter of fact. Accord- 
angly, Longmore went to Catherine, and cnqntmd 
after her husband. In answer to his questions, sht 
said she pitsnmed Mr. Asbby had related the cii- 
Cumstance of his misfortune; but Longmore re- 
plied, that he had not seen Ashby for a consider- 
able lime* and expresMd his hope thaf her husband 
was not imprisoned for debt. ** No, (she replied) 
it is much worse than that.** ** Why, (said Lo^g* 
more) has he murdered any one V* To this sbo 
answered in the affirmative i and desiring him to 
walk into another room, told him almost the same 
story as she had dope to Mr Ashby, but instead o€ 
aaying he was gone to pnitogal, said he bad retired 
to Hertfordshire, afid, in fear of being attacked, 
had taken foyr pistols tp defend himself^ It was 
jiow remaiked by Mr. longmore, that it was im- 
prudent for him to travel thus armed, as he was lia- 
aie to he takeo np, on suspicion of being a high- 
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Ivayman, and if suck a drdumstance should happen^ 
W would find It no e^y matter to procure a dis- 
ehaigcv She alioweil the justice of this remark^ 
but said that Mr. Hayes qommonly travelled iit 
that manner. She likewise isa id that he was onci 
taken' into custody, en^ suspicion of being a high<i 
ivayman^ and conducted to :a magistrate, but a gen^ 
tleman who was casually present happening td 
Jcnow him, gave bail for his appearance. To thifr 
jLoBgmore observed, that the justice of peace must 
llave exceeded his authority > for. that the law re* 
quired that two parties shoold:bai} a person charged 
on suspicion of having robbed one the hig^hway. In 
the course of conversattpn, Mt. Xon^more asJced 
lier what sum of money her husband had in his pos- 
session. To which she: replied, that he had seven* 
teen shillings in his pocket, and about twenty-six 
guineas' sewed within the lining of his coat. She 
added, that Mrs. Springate knew the truth of all 
these circumstances, which hi^d induced her tb pay 
that woman*s rent at the former lodgings, and 
bring her away. Mrs. Springate having been inter* 
rogated by Longmore, averred the truth of all that 
Catherine had said, and added that Mr. Hayes was 
a very «ruel husband, having behaved with remark- 
, able severity to his wife: but Mr. Longmore said 
this roust be false, for to his knowledge, he was re- 
markably tender and indulgent of her. Longmore 
went immediately to Mr. Ashby, and said» that 
from the ditference of the stories Catherine, had told 
them, he bad little doubt but that poor Hayes had 
been murdered. Hereupon they determined to ^o 
toMr. Eaton^ who was one of the life- guards,, and. 
nearly related to the deceased, and to communicate 
tfacir suspicions to him, but £aton happening to be 
i^Mtnt frbxp bonae, they agreed to go again to West* 
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minster, and sonrcy the head with more care; and 
attention than they had hitherto done.' On their 
arrivait the surgeon told them that a poor woman 
ffom Kingsland had, in part, owned the head as 
that of her husbandt bat she was not so*absoiolely 
certain as to swear that it was so, and that they were 
very welcome to take another view of it. This 
they did, and agreed in opinion that it was actually 
the head of Hayes. On their return, therefore^ 
they called at Eaton's house, and took him with 
them to dine at Mr. Longmore^s, where the subject 
of conversation ran naturally on the supposed dis. 
covery tliey had made. A brother of Mr. Long- 
tnore, coming in at this juncture, listened to their 
conversation, and remarked that they proposed that 
Mr. Eaton should go to Mrs. Hayes, at the expira- 
tion of two or three dajrs, and make enquiries after 
her husband, similar to those which had been made 
by the other gentlemen. To this Lo.7gmore\ 
brother urged his objections, observing, that -as 
they had reason to think their suspicions so well 
founded, it would be very ill policy to lose any titne^ 
since the murderers would certainly effect an escape 
if they should hear they were suspected : and as 
Wooci and Billings were drinking with Mr. Hayes 
the last time he was seen, be advised that they 
should be immtdiately taken into custody. This 
advice appeared so reasonable, that ail the parties 
agreed to follow it ; and going soon afterwards to 
Justice Lambert, they told him their suspicions, ard 
the reasons on which they were founded. The 
magistrate immediately granted his warrant for the 
apprehension of Catherine Hayes, Thomas Wood, 
Thomas Billings, and Mary^pringate, on sasptcion 
of their having been guilty ot, the murder of John 
Hayes: and Mr- Lsvm i^rt, anxious that .there 

should 
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shpuld be no failure in the execution of the war- 
ranty determii^ed lo attend in person. Hereupont 
having procured the assistance of two officers of the ' 
life*guards, and taking with him the several gentle- 
men who had given the information, they went to 
Mr. Jones's, the distiller, (Mrs. Hayes's lodgings) 
about nine o'clock at night. As they were going 
up stairs without any ceremony, the distiller desired 
to know by what authority they made so free in his 
house ) but Mr. Lambert informing him who he 
was, no farther opposition was made to their pro- 
ceedings. The magistrate going to the door of 
Mrs. Hayes's room, rapped with his cane, on which 
she said, ** Who is there?" and he commanded her 
to open the door immediately, or it should be broke 
open. To this she replied, that she would open it 
as soon as she had put on her clothes : and she did 
so in little more than a minute, when the Justice 
/dird^red the parties present to take her into custody. 
At this time Billings was sitting on the side of the 
bed, bare-legged y on which Mr. Lambert asked if 
they had been sleeping together ; to which Cathe- 
rine replied, <* No," and said, that Billings had 
been mending his stockings. Qn this the Justice 
. observed, that bis sight must be extremely good, as 
there ^was neither fire nor candle in the room ivben 
they came to the door. Some of the pfir ties remain « 
ing below, to secure the prisoners, Mr. Longmore 
went up stairs with the Justice, and took Mrs. 
Springate into custody ) and they were all conduc- 
ted together to the house of Mr. Lambert. This 
magistrate having examined the prisoners separately 
for a con^derabie time, and all of them positively 
persisting in their ignc ranee of any thing respecting 
the murder, they were separately. committed tor re- 
examination on the following day, before Mr.Lam- 
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Gotitributed to strengthen the klea conoeired of hei 
guilt. - Notwithstanding this, she stiJl persisted iq 
her innocence : but the magistrates paying no re -r 
gard to her declarations, committed her to Newgate 
tor trial; Wood being at this time out of town» it 
was thought prudent to defer the farther examina<* 
tion of BUIings and Springate, till he should be 
tai(.en into custody. On the morning of the succeed* 
ing Sunday he came on horseback to the houst 
where M»^ Hayes had kxlged when the murder was 
committed \ when he was told that she had removed 
to Mr. Joneses. Accordingly he rode thither» and- 
enquired for her $ when the people knowing that he 
was one of the parties charged with the murdery 
' were disposed to take him into Custody \ however^ 
their fear of his having pistols prevented Iheir da«> 
ingsoi but unwilling that such an atrocious ofFen* 
der should escape, they told him that Mr«. Hayes 
wai gone to the Green Dragon in King*s-5treet, on 
a visiti (which house was kept by Mr. Longmore,) 
and they sent a person with him, to direct him to 
the place. The bi other of Longmore being at the 
door OM his arrival, and knowing him weii, pulled 
bim from his horse, and accused him of being an 
Accomplice in the murder. He was immediately de- 
livered tp the custody of some constables, who con- 
ducted him to the house of Justice Lambert, befoie 
^hom he underwent an examination \ but refusing 
to make any confession, he was sent to TpthiU- 
iields Bridewell for farther examination. On his 
arrival at the prison, he was informed that the body 
idad been found : and • not doubting but that thie 
whole affair would come to light, he begged that 
he might be carried back to the Justice's hoi^se. 
This being i^ade known to Mjr. JUi^thert^ he sent 
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for the assistance of two other magistrates, and the 
prisoner bejng brought up^ he acknowledged the 
particulars or thb niurdera and signed his confes- 
sion. It is thought that he entertained some hope 
of being admitted an evidence ; but as his surren- 
der was not voluntary, and as his accomplices were 
in custody, the magistrates told him he must abide 
the verdict of a jury. This wretched man owned, 
that since the perpetration of the crime, he had been 
terrified at the sight of every one he met, that he 
had not experienced a moment ^s peace, and that his 
mind had been distracted with the most violent agi- 
tations. His commitment was made out for New- 
gate $ but so exceedingly were the passions of the 
populace agitated on the occasion, that it was feared 
he would be torn to pieces by the mob ; wherefore 
it was thought prudent to procure a guard of a Ser- 
jeant and eieht soldiers, who conducted him to* pn« 
fon with their bayonets fixed. A gentleman, named 
Mercer, having visited Mrs. Hayes in Newgate, the 
^ day before Wood was taken into custody, she de- 
aired he would go to Billings, and urge him to con- 
fess the whole truth, as the proofs of their guilt 
were such, that no advantage could be expected 
from a farther denial of the fact. Accordingly the 
eentleman went to Billings, who, being carried be- 
fore Justice Lambert, made a confession, agree- 
ing in all its circumstances with that of Wood : and 
thereupon Mrs. Springate was set at liberty, as her 
innocence was evident from their concurrent testi- 
mony. Numbers of people now went to see Mrs* 
Hayes in Newgate : and on her being asked what 
could induce. her to commit so atrocious a crime, 
she gave very different answers at different times; 
but frequently alledged that Mr.. Hayes had been 

at 
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inkind husband to her, a circumstance i/vhich 
contradicted by the report of every person who 
f the deceased. In the history of this woman 
\ is a stiange mystery. She called Billings her 
and sometimes averred that he was really so> 
le knevt nothing of her being his mother* nor 
ler relations know any thing of the birth of 
a child. To some people she would affirm he 
:he son of Mr. Hayes, bprn after marriage: 
lis father having an aversion to him while an 
it> he was put to nurse in the country, and all 
er care of him totally neglected on their com* 

London. But this story is altogether incre* 
9 because Hayes was not a man likely to have 
ted his child to the frowns of fortune; and 
arents had never heard of the birth of such a 

Billings was equally incapable of giving a 
'actory account of his own origin. All h^ 
r was, that he had lived wf th a country shoe- 
:r» who passed for his father, and bad sent 
to school, and then put him apprentice to a 
'. It is probable that she discovered hiip to 
rr son, when she afterwards became acquaint- 
ttb him in London k at^d as some persons, who 

from the same part of the kingdom, said that 
igs was found in a basket near a farm-house, 
iupported at the expence of the parish. It may 
esumed that he was dropped in that manner 
is unnatural mother. Pho. Wood was born 
Ludlow in Shropshire, and brought up to the 
less of husbandry. He was so remaikable for 
irmless and sober conduct when a boy, as to 
ry much esteemed by his neighbours. On the 

1 of his father, his mother took a public* 
: for th9 support pf her ch4ldrenj ot whom 
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this Thomas wis the eldest; and tie behaved so 
dutifully to his rootheri that the loss of her hus- 
band was scarcely Mt. He was equally diligent 
abroad and at home { for when the business of the 
house was insufficient to employ him, he worked 
for the farmers^ by which he greatly contributed to 
the support of the family. On attainmg years of 
maturity, he engaged himself as a waiter at an inn 
in the country, from whence he removed to other 
inns, and in all his places preserved a fair charac- 
ter* At length he came to London, but being 
afraid of being impressed, as already mentioned^ 
obtained the protection of Mr. Hayes, who be* 
haved in a very friendly manner to him« till the 
arts of a vile woman prevailed on him to embrue 
his hands in the blood of his benefactor. Biliings> 
and Wood, having already made confessions, and. 
being penetrated with the thought of the heinous 
nature of their offence, determined to plead guilty 
to the indictments against them : but Mrs. Hayes 
having made no confession, flattered herself there 
was a chance of her being acquitted, and there- 
fore resolved to put herself on her trial, in which 
she was encouraged by some people that she met 
with in Newgate. The indictment being opened* 
and the witnesses heard, the juiT, fuUy convinced 
of the commission of the fact, found her guilty.— 
The prisoners being brought to the bar to receive 
sentence, Mrs: Hayes entreated that she might not 
be burnt, according to the then law for pettv trea- 
son, ailedgiug that she was not guilty, as sne did 
not strike the fatal blow i but she was informed 
by the court, that the sentence awarded by the 
law could not be dispensed with. Billings and 
Wood urgedy that, having made so full and free 
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a eonfession« tbey^ hoped they should tiot be hi^ng • 
in chains: but to this they received no answer.-^ 
After convlctron» the behaviour of Wood was un- 
, Gomiiionly penitent and devout ; but while in the 
condemned bole^ he ilras seized with a violent fe- 
very and being attended by a clergyman to assise 
him in his devotion^ty he confess^ed he was ready to 
suffer deaths under every mark of ignominy, as 
some atonement for the atrocious crime he had 
conunltted : however, he died in prison, and thus 
defeated the final execution of the law. . At parti- 
. cttlar times Billings behaved with sincerity v; but at' 
others, prevaricated much in his answers to the 
questions put to him» On the whole, however^ 
he fully confessed his guilt, acknowledged the jus- 
tice of his sentence, and said no punishment could . 
be adequate to the excess of the crime of which he' 
had been guilty. The behaviour oF Mrs. Hayes 
was somewhat similar to her former. conduct. Hav- 
ing an intention to destroy herself, she procured a 
phial of strong poison, which being casual! v tasted 
by a womiin who was confined with her, it burnt 
her lips ; on which she broke the phial, and there- \ 
by frustrated her design. On the day of hef death 
she received the sacrament, and wfti drawn on a 
sledge to the place of execution. Billings ^as exe- 
cuted in the usnal manner, and hdng in chains not 
far from the pond, in which Mr. Hayes's bo(|y was 
found, in Mary bone- fields. When the wretched 
^inroman had finished her devotions, an ifoq chaiif 
was put round her body, with which she was 6xed 
to a stake near the' gauows. On these occasions, 
when women were burnt for petit treason, it was 
customary'to strangle them* bv means of a rope 
passed round the neck, and pulled by the execu- 
tioner so that they were dead before tUm flames 
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fetched the body. But diis womni wm Iit«n1ty 
burnt aKve ) for the executioner letting go the rope 
sooner than usuali in consequence of the flames 
reaching his hands* the fire burnt £ercf Iv round 
her, and the spectators btiield her pushing th« 
laggots from her, while she rent the air with 
her cries and lamentations* Other fajggots were 
instantly thrown on her> bat she survived amidst 
the ilames for a considerable time, and her body 
vn% not perfectly reduced ro^ashes in less than, three 
boars. TheysuiFcTed atTyburn, May 9, i7s6. 
Horrid and serious as the murder of Hayes was, it 
was notwithstanding rendered the subject of mirth 
by a huihorons punster of those times, who, hav* 
ittg very prudently concealed his name, publbhed 
in the periodicalprints the following baUaid, to the 
toiie of Chevy Chase :«-^ 

IN Tyburn Road a man there liv'd 

A just and honest life ; 
And there he might have live^ stilly 

If it bad pleased his wife. 

But she to vicious ways inclin^d^ 

A life most wici(ed led s 
With tailors and with tinkei^toot 

She oft defilW his bed. 

full twice a day to cburcb he wentf 

And so devout would be } 
Svre never was a saint on eartb« 

If that no saint was be ! ^ 

This vex*d his wife unto the heart* 
6he was of wrath so full ) 
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That'iiiidiag no hole in hiscoat^ 
She picked one in his skull. 

But then her heart 'gan to relentj 

And grievM she was so sore ; 
That quarter to hina for to give. 

She cut him into four. 

All m the dark and dead of night, 

These quarters she cchvey'd j 
And in a ditch at Maty bone. 

His marrow -bones she laid. 

His head at Westminster she threw. 

All in the Thames so wide ; 
Says she, my dear, the wind sets fair, 

Aod you may have the tide. 

But heaven, whose powV no limits k nows 

On eauh, or on^the main, . 
Soon causM this head for to be thrown 

Upon the land again. 

This head being found, the justices 

Their heads together laid : 
And all agreed there must have been 

Some body to this head. 

But since no body could be found, 

High mounted on a shelf ; 
They e'en set up the head to be 

A witness for itself. 

Next, that it no self-murder was. 

The case itself explains ; 
For no man could cut off his head, 

Andthrgf^ it in the Thames, 
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Fre mwj ilays had soot aikd pssM* . 

The deed at length wasi ktMiwn ; 
And CathVine she confess*d at last> 

The fact to be her own. 

God prosper long our noble king, . 

Our lives and safeties aU^ 
And grant that we may warning take* 

Jy CathVine Hayes\ fall. ^ 
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and a beautiful Vignette Title-page ; neatly done up in a 
f-green Patent Paper, price 5s. 

: is divided into Four Parts, or Twenty-four Numbers, forming 
tie whole Two elegant Volumes in Super-royal Quarto, vyith 
lautiful Vignette and engraved Title-page to each Volume 
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Dedicated to the 

Volunteers of the Imperial Dominions. 



On the Fint of January, t804, will be published, printed on 
superfine Royal Wove Paper ; and enriched with a 
Capital Fortraii of Field-Marshal his Royal 
Highness the DUKE OF YORK; 

And a richly Coloured whole-length Engraving of CoLOi 
£asK.iNB of the Law Associatioo; 

Number I, 

(Tq he continued Montblj, Price Two SbiUtngs,) 

QY THE 

MARTIAL MAGAZINE; 

AND 

VOLUNTEER'S 

MONTHLY REGISTER. 

PrlAted by James Cunobb, Ivy-Lane» for the Proprietoii 
Published by Thomas Huest, Palemoster-Row. 



Besides a variety of Miscellaneous Essays, and Commfl 
cations, this Work is intended to comprise a Register of ei 
important Occurrence relating to the Military Establishn 
throughout the British Empire ; including a concise sttl 
ment of our whole effective Military Force j Historical 
count of the various Volunteer Corps ; List of Promoti( 
&c. &c. including such a complete body of Martial In for 
tion, as will not only render it an indi:^pensible Conipanio 
every British Military Character, but likewise an useful 
pendage to the Library of every Gentleman. The Embeli 
roents will generally consist of Portraits of distinguished C 
inanders, or other celebrated Characters who have signal 
themselves by their gallantry and heroism ; accompanied « 
Sketches of their Lives and Achievements in the Fiek 
Mars, to the glory^of their Country, and renown of 
English Arms ; Views of Buildings appropriate to mil' 
purposes, with Descriptions, Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c. 
a )d. representations of other remarkable subjects that 
•ecur in the piogT«:)& gf \i)kft Wu\k. 
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